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GOVERNMENT BY TALK.! 
THE EDITOR. 


1. THE VOICE OF THE LIVING. 


‘“* Judging from the specimens I have seen, great doers are also great 
talkers. Some of the greatest business men I have ever met talk like the 
Gulf Stream. The strong, silent man may have roamed the earth in pre- 
historic days, but . . . I feel sure he must now be as extinct as the mastodon. 
But with politicians speaking is an essential part of their business. . . . 
Parliamentary government means etymologically as well as in reality 
government by talk. ... Ina free government you must talk your way to 
good government, for there are so many to persuade. .. . ‘ A programme is 
successful when a truth becomes a tag . . . in the end we are governed by 
the winning tag. That is the result of talk. It is the only method ever 
known of running a free government. ... The men, therefore, who 
despise talk themselves talk nonsense, and mischievous nonsense at that.” 

Mr Lioyp GEorGE, 
Inaugural Address as Rector of 
Edinburgh University, 1923. 


2. THE VOICE OF THE DEAD. 


** Oh, it is a dismal chapter, all that, if one went into it—what has been 
done by rushing after fine speech. . . . There is a very great necessity 
indeed of getting a little more silent than we are. It seems to me as if the 
finest nations in the world—the English and the American in chief—were 
going all off into wind and tongue. But it will appear sufficiently tragical 
by and by, long after I am away out of it. There is a time to speak and a 
time to be silent. Silence withal is the eternal duty of aman. ... Why 
tell me that a man is a fine speaker if it is not the truth that he is speaking ? 
. If a ‘ good speaker,’ never so eloquent, does not see into the fact, and 
is not speaking the truth of that, but the untruth and the mistake of that— 
is there a more horrid kind of object in creation ? Of such speech I hear 
all manner of people say, ‘ How excellent.’ Well, really, it is not the 
speech but the thing spoken that I am anxious about. I really care very 





1 For the opinions expressed in this and in succeeding Editorial Articles 
the individual writer of them is alone responsible. 
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little how the man said it, provided I understand him, and it be true. 
Excellent speaker ? But what if he is telling me things contrary to the 
fact? ... An excellent speaker of that kind is, as it were, saying, ‘ Ho, 
everyone that wants to be persuaded of the thing that is not true, here is 
the man for you!’ I recommend you to be very chary of that kind of 
speech.” THomAs CARLYLE, 
Inaugural Address as Rector of 
Edinburgh University, 1866. 


In these days we all perceive the necessity of govern- 
ment, but few of us are willing to be governed. Not 
ene our reluctance to be governed increases pari 
passu with our perception that government is the one 
thing needful, so that those of us who see the last most 
clearly are often the very persons who resent the first 
most stubbornly. For example, those brilliant and disturb- 
ing writers, Mr H. G. Wells and Mr Bernard Shaw, see the 
necessity of government with exceptional clearness; but 
neither of them would be easy to govern. In which par- 
ticular they may justly be regarded as representative modern 
men, as spokesmen for the ethical dilemma of the times. 

This dual phenomenon presents itself very forcibly in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. When was the 
necessity of government, of international discipline, pre- 
sented with greater dignity and emphasis than in the language 
of the preamble ? But a little further on we find an arrange- 
ment introduced which confers on the High Contracting 
Parties, or at least on the Highest of them, a right of veto 
upon any discipline imposed upon them by the others. The 
principle of collective discipline and the right to defeat it 
whenever it threatens to be irksome to ourselves, is thus, as 
it were, proclaimed in the same breath—the love of govern- 
ment and the fear of being governed. It is difficult to make 
the world safe for democracy on these terms. 

Yet so it is with democracy in general. The struggle for 
power between parties is misconstrued when we attribute 
it wholly to the love of power in those who are seeking to 
be greatest. Equally, if not more, it springs from the dis- 
like of power as exercised by any but ourselves—a dislike 
which has been candidly expressed in certain recent pro- 
posals for “‘ democratising God.” At this point democracy 
shows the weakness of a divided mind, loving power in 
the one sense, hating it in the other; and to this may be 
ascribed many of the disappointments which believers in 
democracy have to put up with. The Prohibition Law in 
America, the Covenant of the League of Nations, Mr H. G. 
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Wells’ New Machiavelli, are all inspired by the wish to 
make the world safer for democracy. And all tell the same 
tale, our willingness to bind and our unwillingness to be 
bound. 

The Labour Party, in particular, which Mr Ramsay 
Macdonald assures us is now fit to govern, should cross- 
examine itself very closely on this point. For the final 
test of fitness to govern is always willingness to be governed, 
and, for our part, we care very little from what class our 
rulers are drawn so long as this high condition be rigorously 
fulfilled. We had rather be governed by godfearing miners 
than by ungodly dukes, and by godfearing dukes than by 
ungodly miners. 

And, as with our politics, so with our philosophy and our 
religion. We cannot forget that the first betrayal of Chris- 
tianity took place from the inside, when the Leader was 
sold by one’of his followers for thirty pieces of silver. The 
same thing has happened since, both in philosophy and in 
religion, and may happen again. What we fear for these high 
truths is not criticism but treachery, a vice of which the 
danger is great where men are eager to bind and reluctant 
to be bound. 

We strongly suspect that the idea of Government by 
Talk represents an attempt, probably unconscious, to effect 
a reconciliation between these opposite tendencies of the 
modern mind. At one and the same time, the phrase satis- 
fies our perception of the necessity of government, and our 
dislike of being governed. It satisfies the first by delegating 
the functions of government to that member of the human 
organism which has illimitable resources at its disposal and 
is always a going concern—namely, to the tongue. It satis- 
fies the second—our dislike of being governed—by suggesting 
that talk is the worst we have to fear in the event of our 
disobedience. From the one point of view it promises 
mountains of legislation; from the other the mountains are 
light as air. We can think of no other way to account for 
the origin of an idea at once so strange and so popular as 
this of Government by Talk. 

And yet, in spite of the fact that Government by Talk— 
that is, by Free Discussion and by Conversations conducted 
through the proper Diplomatic Channels—has become the 
accepted formula of democracy, or, as Mr Lloyd George 
would say, “‘ the winning tag,” there is a growing suspicion 
in the minds of thoughtful men that all is not well with us 
in this matter. The world is growing uneasy under Govern- 
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ment by Talk and is ripe for a revolt against it. We are 
continually discovering, when it is too late, that much of 
the Talk by which we so complacently suffer ourselves to 
be governed consists of lies, and much more of cant; that 
Free Discussion has a tendency to prolong itself into Endless 
Discussion, and that, too, of evils that grow rapidly from 
bad to worse while we are discussing them, like the Problem 
of Reparations ; that Conversations conducted through the 
proper Diplomatic Channels lead often to more acute mis- 
understandings ; that the world, in short, while all this 
Government by Talk is going on, grows more ungovernable 
from day to day. Im addition to which we have had the 
terrible experience of the Great War, that characteristic 
offspring of lying and cant ; and, to crown all, we have seen 
the kind of Peace that Government by Talk can give us. 

These inarticulate misgivings, put to rest for the moment 
by reading Mr George’s Rectorial Address, suddenly revive 
on remembering Carlyle’s, and begin to haunt us with a new 
insistency. For there cannot be a doubt that Government 
by Talk, or by the Winning Tag, which Mr George upholds 
as the appointed pathway of free nations, is precisely what 
Carlyle meant by “ the reign of cant’ and “‘ the high road 
to the bottomless pit.”” Which of the two Rectors are we 
to follow? The University of Edinburgh is concerned in 
the answer. And so is the whole world. 

Whether Mr George was deliberately contradicting his 
— in the Rectorial Chair is a question he must 

e left to answer for himself. Whether he had Carlyle in 
mind when he declared that “‘ the men who despise talk 
themselves talk nonsense, and mischievous nonsense at 
that,” must be similarly determined. We can only say 
that deliberate intention could hardly have made the con- 
tradiction more complete than it is. 

At all events it is no mere curiosity of literature, or of 
speechmaking, that two Rectors of this great University, 
with an interval of fifty-seven years between them, should 
be found, the one denouncing the orator as the most dangerous 
of guides, the other extolling him as the chosen instrument 
of government. Following the contradiction down to its 
roots, we are presently confronted with a controversy of 
great pith and moment, which runs deeper and deeper, until 
finally we find ourselves asking with Pilate, ‘“ What is 
Truth?” Is Truth a formal thing which does its work 
when the orator, or other speaking person, has uttered it, or 
is it a dramatic thing which must be acted as well as spoken 
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before it can lay hold upon mankind? Which questions, 
once fairly faced, will exfoliate into many others that have 
been deeply agitating the minds of men during the whole 
interval between the two Rectors, and are pressing for an 
answer, with more ominous urgency than ever, at the present 
hour. What, for example, is human culture? Does it rest 
on what men say—“ getting to know the best that has been 
said,” as Matthew Arnold puts it—and consist in learning to 
say something more, and so lead on to Government by Talk ? 
Or does it rest on what men do, and consist in learning to do 
something better, and so lead on to the overthrow of Govern- 
ment by Talk and the establishment of Government by Real 
Value? To probe into the controversy is to challenge a 
critical decision. The University of Edinburgh must choose 
between its two Rectors; and not the University of Edin- 
burgh alone, but all universities, colleges, and schools down 
to the humblest. And the fate of civilisation hangs upon 
their choice. 

Our own sympathies, as we shall presently make clear, 
are with the earlier of the two Rectors. But before proceed- 
ing further it behoves us, and any of our readers who may 
incline to the same side, to take warning of the difficulties 
that lie ahead, and to gird up our loins accordingly. 

We recognise from the outset that Mr George speaks with 
authority in this matter, the authority of a much tried public 
servant who has borne the sins of many. He has made trial 
to the uttermost of what can be done, in this maelstrom of 
a world, with Government by Talk, and has fought valiantly 
with the weapon given him to use. But it is not the fighter 
nor the fighting that is here in question. It is the weapon. 
We believe it to be made of ill-tempered steel. And the 
fault lies with his age, with his countrymen, with ourselves, 
who tempered the weapon and furnished Mr George with no 
other. This, no doubt, will prove difficult to bring home 
to those whom it concerns. 

We realise, moreover, that the dialectical advantages 
lie with Mr George and his partisans, and against Carlyle 
and his. Entering the lists as opponents of Government by 
Talk, shall we not be reminded immediately that we are 
talking ourselves ? Did not Carlyle ‘‘ preach the Gospel of 
Silence in thirty volumes” ? What more is needed to put 
that Gospel to shame? If this is the fate meted out to the 
master, the. disciples had better look out for themselves. 
Whereas the partisans of Mr George may preach the Gospel 
of Talk in as many volumes as they choose to write, or in as 
Vor. X XII.—No. 1. 
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many speeches as they are asked to deliver, we perforce must 
hold our tongues. From the dialectical point of view what 
outlook could be more unpromising ? 

To which we reply, first: That what Carlyle preached in 
thirty volumes was not the Gospel of Silence but the Gospel 
of True Speech, which, while imposing silence on much that 
is said in a random and irresponsible age, does not condemn 
us all to be utterly dumb. And is it not, we must ask, a 
circumstance of somewhat sinister import that critics of a 
writer so scrupulous in saying what he means should con- 
strue his injunction to speak the truth into a general order 
for silence, as though, forsooth, men had no alternative 
between opening their mouths in falsehood and keeping them 
shut ? Next, it should be remembered that what we are 
here venturing to oppose is not Talk, but Government by Talk, 
a phrase, we think, which presents a dangerous miscon- 
ception of the functions of speech, summarising most of 
the illusions that men hold concerning it, and seems to us to 
threaten the very basis of civilisation. We enter the lists 
not as despisers of Talk but as the guardians of its honour, 
to whom the misuse of it as an instrument of government 
and the peculiar property of politicians is an unpermitted 
usurpation. At this point we follow St James, the least 
harmonious, it is true, of Christian Apostles, who urged us 
to govern our tongues and warned us, on pain of spiritual 
disaster, against being governed by them. 

This is the best we can do against our dialectical dis- 
advantages. For the rest we are not greatly concerned 
about the matter, having had frequent occasion to observe 
that true causes are seldom those that shine most brilliantly 
on the dialectical field. 


By way of deepening our apprehension of the point at 
issue between the two Rectors, we now propose to gather 
together a few examples, or sidelights. 

1. One of the earliest we can think of is furnished by the 
Apostle just mentioned, whose admirable epistle, thrust like 
a wedge into the general structure of the New Testament, 
has still to be fully digested by Christian theologians. 
Unless we are much mistaken, the point he raises there 
about “ faith’ and ‘“ works” has close analogies with our 
present theme. Into the philosophical relationship of the 
two terms we need not enter; even St James himself does 
not enter very deeply into that. He was concerned, as we 
are, with a problem of more immediate urgency. He had 
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st observed that wherever “ faith’? was most extolled there 
at was a notable increase in the general exercises of the tongue 
and in the self-importance of the speaker, accompanied 
in — by a corresponding decrease in the moral activities of the 
el man as a whole. It would appear that, even in those 
at | early days, Christianity was beginning to be afflicted with a 
in plague of eloquent persons, which greatly alarmed the 
a observant Apostle, as an omen of ruin to the true Religion. 
a | He was afraid of the tongue, not because of its occasional iM 
n- indulgence in cursing and swearing—a common misinterpre- a 
er tation of his meaning—but because of its tendency to steal 
ye the birthright of the other members, and to usurp authority 
m as the natural High Pontiff of the human organism. 
re That a member so unruly, so boastful, so slippery, so rest- 
k, less, so capable of setting the wheel of nature on fire, 
n- should be entrusted with the government of mankind, with 
of the conduct of life, or with the determination of right belief, 
to seemed to St James a complete inversion of the Divine Order 
ts and the perfect formula of a topsy-turvy world. Towards 
ir, ‘* faith ” as such he exhibits the profoundest respect ; but 
nt he saw its weakness, which is, to allow itself to pass under 
ed the domination of the tongue, to become an affair of elo- 
st quence, of literature, of argumentation, of propaganda, and 
us of speechmaking values in general; ‘to go off,” as Carlyle 
al would say, ‘“‘into wind and tongue,” so that, through the 
draining out of its energies into vociferous dialectics, the 
iS- ‘** works,” labours, arts, disciplines, and silent heroisms that 
ed are needed for the full embodiment of a godly life would be 
ve deprived of their motive power and left to impoverishment 


sly and decay. ' 
By substituting ‘ culture” for “ faith,” and ‘‘ labour ” 
for ‘‘ works,” the whole epistle can easily be translated into 


at its modern equivalents. Without much exaggeration, St 
er James may be said to have foreseen the times upon which we 

are now entered, when men attach greater value to what they 
he say to one another in the name of culture (including religion) 
ke than to what they do to one another in the name of labour, 
nt, art, or business, confiding the fortunes of civilisation to the 
ns. former rather than to the latter; with the result, of course, 
re that their fine speeches lose the stamp of reality and become 
ur cant, while labour degenerates into socialist propaganda, 
he the arts perish, and the ethics of business go to the devil. 
eS This drifting away of culture as pursued in churches, uni- 
we versities, schools, parliaments, and conferences, from labour 


ad as carried on in the manifold workshops of civilisation, from 
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the stokehole to the studio, until culture and labour are 
utterly out of relationship with one another—this, we 
say, is what St James virtually foresaw. He saw it as 
resulting from that malign supremacy of the tongue which 
Mr George calls Government by Talk; and we can almost 
hear him exclaiming with Carlyle, “‘ it will appear sufficiently 
tragical by and by, long after I am away out of it.” 

2. Towards the end of Matthew Arnold’s Culture and 
Anarchy, a book mainly concerned with our present subject, 
there is a passage which may be profitably studied in con- 
nection with what St James has to say about the dangers of 
the tongue, and with what Mr George has to say about 
Government by Talk : 


‘** Pericles was perhaps the most perfect public 
speaker who ever lived, for he was the man who most 
perfectly combined thought and wisdom with feeling and 
eloquence. Yet Plato brings in Alcibiades declaring 
that men went away from the oratory of Pericles, saying 
that it was very fine, it was very good, and afterwards 
thinking no more about it; but they went away from 
hearing Socrates talk, he says, with the point of what he 
had said sticking fast in their minds, and they could 
not get rid of it. Socrates has drunk his hemlock and is 
dead ; but in his own breast does not every man carry 
about with him a possible Socrates, in that power of 
a disinterested play of consciousness upon his stock 
notions and habits, of which this wise and admirable 
man gave all through his lifetime the great example, 
and which was the secret of his incomparable influence ? 
And he who leads men to call forth and exercise in them- 
selves this power, and who busily calls it forth and 
exercises it himself, is at the present moment, perhaps, 
as Socrates was in his time, more in concert with the 
vital working of men’s minds, and more effectually 
significant, than any House of Commons orator, or 
practical operator in politics.” 


We suggest to the reader that he should compare this 
weighty passage with the verse in St James which bids us be 
‘doers of the word, and not hearers only.” Pondering this 
injunction of St James the reader will observe that it presup- 
poses two things: first, a disposition in the hearers to do what 
they hear, and, second, a disposition in the speaker to restrict 
his eloquence to what can be done by them. Without the second, 
the first has no point. If the “‘ word ”’ addressed to us by our 
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orators, religious or political, refers only to what will be done 
for us by somebody else, or to what cannot be done at all, it is 
obviously beside the mark to bid us be doers of it. Now 
the difference between Pericles and Socrates turns, we 
imagine, precisely on this. The speech of Socrates was always 
pointing to that which his hearers could do for themselves, 
and left them ill at ease until they had done it; while 
Pericles spoke of other matters, which gave him a wider 
scope for his eloquence, but left the hearer free to return to 
his home and ‘“‘ wholesomely digest his pudding ” without 
thinking any more about it. Government by Talk, to say 
nothing of our Sunday exercises, has often much the same 
effect on ourselves. Reviewing its achievements for a long 
time past we observe that the Talk by which this kind of 
government, commonly called democracy, is conducted, 
seldom refers to anything we can do for ourselves, but nearly 
always to something that is going to be done for us or upon us, 
namely, by the Government, an arrangement which at once 
dispenses us from all obligation to be doers of the word, and 
leaves us content to be hearers only. And the same holds true, 
mutatis mutandis, of much that is offered us under the name 
of religion, which often degenerates into a kind of Govern- 
ment by Talk. Here, too, the prevailing manner of speech 
belongs rather to the Periclean than to the Socratic order. 
Our religious teachers never weary of urging us to be doers of 
the word, and we fervently hope that they will keep that point 
in the very forefront of their ministrations. But we wish they 
would confine themselves more strictly, with Socrates, to 
speaking a word that is doable by ws, and remember, more fre- 
quently, that the injunction to be doers of the word implies 
a dramatic conception of the word in question. Otherwise, 
they must not be surprised if most of their hearers are “ like 
men who behold their natural face in a glass and straightway 
forget what manner of men they are.” For the penalty of 
all creeds, cultures, and systems of government that “ go off 
into wind and tongue ”’ is not alone that the hearers become 
sceptical, unbelieving, and recalcitrant, but something far 
worse. They become bored. Garrulity is not enough. 

3. Among valuable sidelights on our problem mention 
must not be omitted of the notable prophecy uttered by the 
priest in Notre Dame, a prophecy pregnant with meaning 
even beyond that which Victor Hugo assigns it. On the 
table before him lay a book, product of the newly invented 
printing-press, with its promise of a coming deluge of vocables. 
On the other side of the street stood the Cathedral, symbol of 
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godfearing workmanship. ‘“ This,” said the priest, pointing 
to the book, ‘“‘ will kill that’’—and with the other hand he 
pointed to the Cathedral! In which words the priest 
may be said to summarise the message of Carlyle. They 
are the prophecy of a time when Art, or Excellent Performance 
in work, drowned out by the innumerable progeny of the 
printing-press, would have lost its place in education, become 
a mere by-play, and shrunk to the dimensions of the negligible 
factor in public affairs it now is; when Culture would have 
drifted into divorce from Labour, and become a thing apart, 
out of touch with reality; while Labour, no longer im- 
passioned for Excellence, would have sunk to the level of 
a burden, or wage-paid monotony, seeking relief from evil 
conditions by socialist legislation. 

Which things most assuredly have come to pass. Even 
the Labour Party, whose name should indicate an interest 
in Excellent Performance, has no such interest, or at least 
expresses none Officially, but rather looks upon it with 
suspicion as playing into the hands of profiteers, and bases 
its ‘‘ fitness to govern ”’ on quite other grounds, mainly, we 
fear, on its capacity for argumentation and for bill-promoting 
in general. In a recent debate in the House of Commons 
—that speechmakers’ Paradise—the word ‘“‘ Labour” was 
mentioned thirty-seven times. But in what sense? Only 
in the secondary sense of an electioneering interest, or 
vote-capturing candidature for power, levying war upon 
‘“‘ Capital.” But of Labour, in the primary sense, as the 
grand field of Excellent Performance, as the source of 
human perfection, as the one patent of nobility and the 
passport to all that gives value to life, no faintest conception 
seemed to have entered the minds of the speechmakers on 
either side. ‘‘ This has killed that.’”’ The secondary sense 
has extinguished the primary. Was there ever such a 
tragedy ? Not that the Labour Party is to be blamed 
for it. Blame rather those forces which have turned the 
currents of human culture in another direction, into faith 
without works, into knowledge without art, leaving Labour 

1 Et ouvrant la fenétre de la cellule, il désigna du doigt l’immense église 
de Notre Dame, qui, découpant sur un ciel étoilé la silhouette noire de ses 
deux tours, de ses cétes de pierre et de sa croupe monstrueuse, semblait 
un énorme sphinx a deux tétes assis au milieu de la ville. 

L’archidiacre considéra quelque temps en silence le gigantesque 
édifice, puis étendant avec un soupir sa main droite vers le livre imprimé 
qui était ouvert sur sa table et sa main gauche vers Notre Dame, et pro- 
menant un triste regard du livre a l’église : 

“Hélas! dit-il, ceci tuera cela.” 
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bereft of joy and with no hope in this world but higher 
wages and “‘ improved conditions.” 

4. Our next sidelight is furnished by the phrase just 
quoted. If there is any tag in existence which deserves to 
be called the ‘* winning tag,”’ we surely have it in “‘ improved 
conditions ’’—better houses, better food, better clothes, and 
so on through the familiar list. Now, “ getting down to 
cases,”’ as Mr Babbitt urges us, or “‘ letting our consciousness 
play freely round the facts,” as Matthew Arnold has it, or 
‘* looking into origins and issues,” as Carlyle would say, is it 
not obvious that these “‘ better conditions ’’ mean ultimately 
nothing less than better things, better goods, better articles, 
better services ? Not one of which can come into existence 
except through the determination, on the part of those who 
create them, to make them better. Is it not obvious that 
we can never talk, legislate, or police these things into being, 
and that, so long as we harbour the delusion that the business 
can be done in that manner, it will never be effectively done— 
though everyone agrees that it must be. If we are to have a 
better house, somebody will have to be a better builder. If 
we are to have a better dinner, somebody will have to be a 
better cook. If we are to have a better coat, somebody will 
have to be a better tailor. What, then, is the outlook if, 
along with the portentous increase in the “‘ bills’ that promise 
us these better things, there be a decrease in the better 
builders, better cooks, and better tailors who alone can create 
them? What if fifty million of them are being underfed, 
and twelve million have just been slaughtered, and in one 
country alone two ,million are out of work? The out- 
look is that we shall be disappointed, as continually we 
are. We cry out for more houses, for example, and presently 
more houses, though not enough of them, begin to appear. 
But many of them are jerry-built and made of shoddy 
material, and will be slums in another thirty years, the 
whole procured at an enormous and fraudulent cost, which 
falls ultimately on the very people whose conditions we 
are trying to improve. Meanwhile, where are the better 
builders ? They are not forthcoming, and all we can think of, 
to take their place, is a better “ Bill.”’ ‘ No, my long-eared 
friends ’"—it is the earlier Rector we imagine addressing us— 
‘improved conditions are not to be had in that way— 
enchanted multitude that you are! That way lies the road 
to the bottomless pit.’ It is one of the marks of a civilisation 
whose faith has drifted in one direction and whose works 
in another, till culture and labour have lost their natural 
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relationship, that ‘‘ more ”’ and “‘ better” are taken to mean the 
same thing. By this fatal confusion the “ better ”’ is ruined, 
the “‘ more” gradually converted into the “ worse,” like a 
depreciated currency, and we draw nearer to the bottomless 
pit, escorted by “‘ Bills.” 

5. The period towards the close of the Great War was 
exceptionally prolific in “winning tags.’ Never had the 
winning tag a better chance of showing what it could do for 
the world than it had in the months between the armistice 
and the peace. But never, we venture to assert, has it shown 
itself more impotent to govern this troubled world. Mr 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points were fourteen winning tags. “‘A 
League of Nations,” “a permanent peace,” “‘a world safe 
for democracy,” “‘ the war that is to end war,” “ the self- 
determination of peoples,’ “‘ international law,” ‘‘ brother- 
hood,” “‘ reconstruction ’—these are a few of the tags that 
had definitely won. But who that studies the dark record 
of that time, and of the times subsequent to that, can avoid 
the conclusion that not one of those winning tags had any 
controlling power over the course of events ? They or their 
equivalents were pronounced with due solemnity in the pre- 
amble to the Covenant; which done, those who had pro- 
nounced them were as men who behold their natural face in a 
glass and straightway forget what manner of men they are. 
The Covenant was their “ faith,’’ in the sense that it was 
what they wished others to believe, a sense that “ faith ” 
not infrequently bears; the rest of the Treaty was their 
‘** works,” or what they themselves actually believed in, 
mainly the power of the sword. ‘‘ The Lord looked for 
righteousness, but behold a cry’’—or, as one might say, 
66 a ta ‘a 

There is a stage in the history of all winning tags when 
they acquire, for those who have repeated them often 
enough, the force of magic incantations, which have only to 
be launched upon the world through the “‘ proper channels,”’ 
and with becoming ritual, and the business will be done. 
The League of Nations was launched in that manner, with 
diplomatic ritual the most impressive, with pious good 
wishes, speechmaking, and spilling of ink all over the world, 
but with no works, no drastic self-renunciations, to make it a 
reality. Alas! we are tempted to cry, that the League of 
Nations ever became a winning tag! Never was there a 
finer theme for eloquence. But precisely there lay the 
danger that “‘ this would kill that,” and “ all go off into wind 
and tongue.’’ How easy it is for Government by Talk to 
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become Government by Incantation, or, as Carlyle would 
say more shortly, by cant! Are we not witnessing an 
enormous loss of effective power not only in statesmanship 
but in religion too, by the degeneration of high truths into 
tags? For, as Goethe said, “the highest cannot be 
spoken ”’—not even, we might add, in the form of Incanta- 
tion, or of Tag, and, least of all, in pious garrulity. 


The five examples above cited, which the reader can 
extend at his pleasure, are enough, we think, to establish 
our first proposition—that the controversy between the two 
Rectors cuts down to the root of the trouble now afflicting 
our civilisation. Their summary effect on our own mind is 
to convince us that whatever else Talk can do—and no one 
denies that it can do a great deal—most assuredly it cannot 
govern. We agree with St James and with Carlyle that 
the tongue, or speechmaking faculty in general, whether 
acting in the primitive manner or through the printing-press, 
is a slippery, deceitful, and dangerous power which, far from 
being entitled to govern, stands more in need of being 
governed than any other power possessed by man. Our 
examples suggest that many of our present troubles, from 
which we are supposed to extricate ourselves by further 
Talking, have themselves been created by Talk, and by 
trusting to the power of Talk. And, finally, that any state 
of society, or form of civilisation, which falls under the belief 
that it can be governed by Talk will find itself, in the long 
run, misgoverned by clap-trap. 

By way of summing up we invite the critical reader to 
ponder the following connected propositions, and to accept 
or reject them according to his experience and judgment. 

1. That the present march of events is being determined, 
in the main, not by what anybody is saying, either in 
religious, ethical, or political language, but by the momentum 
of deeply rooted habits, of which the acquisitive habit, with 
its attendant, the war-making habit (greatly strengthened 
by the recent war), is the chief. 

2. That, in spite of the ever-growing importance attached 
by civilised nations to political operations, the collective 
fortunes of civilisation were never less under the control of 
political operators, less governed by them, nor drifting 
more darkly to unknown issues. 

8. That the currents of the world’s history have so 
multiplied in number, increased in complexity and grown 
in volume and violence that statesmanship, even the most 
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powerful, is completely outwitted in the effort to bring 
them under any kind of unitary control; and that, far 
from governing them by Talk, it is not governing them 
at all. 

4. That the majority of mankind, especially in demo- 
cratic nations, are unaware of these things; and that, in 
consequence, they continue to expect from their govern- 
ments a degree of security and tranquillity which no 
government can possibly give them in such an imbroglio ; 
continually changing their governments for that purpose 
and always being disappointed. 

5. That one of the chief causes responsible for this 
blindness is the habit, which all writers and orators have a 
vested interest in maintaining, of attaching more import- 
ance to what is said by speaking persons than to what is 
done by working persons; the belief, namely, that by a 
sufficient incantation of religious, ethical, and_ political 
phraseology, civilisation will ultimately be diverted from 
acquisitiveness and war-making and led into better ways. 

6. That the bad custom has become established of 
testing the value of ideas—religious, ethical, and political— 
by the degree in which they lend themselves to oratory, 
and by the amount of eloquent argumentation they prompt 
and produce; while the good custom has declined of testing 
the ideas by the excellence of the workmanship to which 
they lead on, in spheres of activity other than those dependent 
upon the tongue. 

7. That in science, where the interests of the orator are 
least in the ascendant, the standard of truth is higher than 
in other spheres where eloquence is cultivated and talk 
made much of; and that science, in consequence, as judged 
by its ‘‘ works,” is just now making a better record than 
either religion, philosophy, or politics. 

8. That the step from Truth to Beauty, which was almost 
instantaneous with the Greeks, is being rendered increas- 
ingly difficult to the modern world by the bad social habit 
aforesaid of honouring fine speech in public above good 
workmanship in private. 

9. That the renascence of poetry and the other arts, as 
well as of good government, is likelier to arise from the less 
vociferous of man’s pursuits than from the more. 

10. That our actual state is not that of being governed 
but rather that of being hypnotised by Talk; and that this 
is what Carlyle had in mind when he described his age as 
** enchanted.” 
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11. That present indications, nevertheless, point to an 
awakening of the British mind from the hypnotic condition ; 
a dawning consciousness that the speechmaking interest ! is a 
sinister interest in the state; a spreading irritation at the 
futility of diplomatic conversations; an incipient perception 
that free discussion leads neither to wisdom, promptitude 
nor sincerity, when it takes the form of public exhibitions in 
parliamentary prowess; a growing refusal to accept pro- 
ficiency in those exercises as a selective principle in states- 
manship or sufficient test of fitness to govern; a deepening 
weariness at the interminable performances of the “talking 
apparatus,” and a quickened attention to the bitter cry of 
those who are perishing in the meantime; in short that the 
era of Government by Talk is drawing on to a close. 


But is there an alternative ? We think there is, though 
we greatly doubt whether it will prove acceptable to our 
acquisitive and war-making civilisation, deeply committed 
to the doctrines of Salvation by Bill in affairs domestic and 
Salvation by Compact in affairs international. In the 
next issue of this Journal we shall endeavour to unfold 
an alternative, supporting ourselves by the authority of 
yet a third Rector of Edinburgh University, whom so far 
we have found no opportunity of quoting. Enough, in the 
meantime, if we have succeeded in persuading the reader 
that the controversy between the Rector of 1866 and the 
Rector of 1923 is more than a curiosity of literature or of 
speechmaking. 

L. P. JACKS. 


OxForD. 
1 For a searching analysis of this dangerous phenomenon in states see 


Plato, Gorgias. The controversy between the two Rectors resembles at 
many points the controversy between Gorgias and Socrates. 
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PERMANENCE OR IMPERMANENCE yee 

1 
OF MARRIAGE. in 
appe 
FELIX ADLER, An 
Professor of Social and Political Ethics, Columbia University, New York. re 
A youNG married woman of my acquaintance recently the 
astonished her friends by announcing her intention to diffe 
divorce her husband. Was she unhappy,? Had she reason a 
to complain of him ?—Not in the least. On the contrary, com 
she was fondly, devotedly attached to him, as he to her. othe 
It was her intention to go on living with him as before. — othe 
Why, then, the divorce ?—Because she simply could not bear [| but 
the idea of a binding tie, of any relation which, pleasing be | 
though it might be, had in it an element of compulsion. —} 2bs« 
The mental attitude of this amiable young wife is profoundly The 
symptomatic. Not the tie, but the presumption of perman- infh 


ence, the pledging of the will beyond the _— moment Fou 


is repugnant to her. And the widespread revolt against be « 
what is called in general bourgeois morality, and against the tion 
marriage institution in particular, is to no small extent pas: 
attributable to the same cause, namely, impatience of con- the 
straint in any form, a certain emotional thin-skinnedness to 


that chafes under binding ties, finds them intolerable, and rest 
seeks to shake them off. And because marriage is that exe 


relation in which the binding tie is most intimate, and where pen 
nature itself seems to impose constraint in the fact of off- by 
spring, the attack on marriage is more vehement and con- any 
vulsive than on any other of the social institutions, and hur 
marriage has become the storm centre of the modern revolt. twe 

Georg Brandes, the Scandinavian critic, a_ literary Itse 
authority of the first rank, exhibits much the same mental Its 


1 The third of a series of six Hibbert Lectures, delivered in Manchester 


College, Oxford, May 1923. 
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attitude. Speaking of Bjérnson in a letter to Nietzsche, 
he declares that he is maddened to think that Bjérnson 
should still hold to the belief in the marriage institution. 
It is true he concedes that for the multitude there is as yet 
no substitute; but that the elect, the enlightened, should 
still accept the tradition of monogamy maddens him. 
‘* Maddens ”’ seems a curious word. If he had said astonishes, 
or even revolts, one could, from his point of view, understand ; 
but the kind of exasperation—the being beside oneself 
expressed by ‘“ maddens”’—reveals the psychic thin-skin- 
nedness of which I have just spoken. 

We are concerned here with the ideal of marriage, not 
simply or principally with the facts of marriage as they 
appear on a survey of modern society in civiluadl countries. 
An ideal is the mental image of a thing desired, not yet 
realised, or only in part realised., The ideal of the rela- 
tion between the sexes is such an image of that relation as 
the contemplating mind would rest satisfied with. Now 
different minds will take different views of what constitutes 
a satisfactory relation. Some may define it as one which 
conduces to the happiness of the individuals in question, 
others as a relation which makes for the good of society ; 
others, again, may try to combine the two points of view ; 
but whatever the image which wins mental assent, it would 
be manifestly unfair to judge the ideal out of hand and 
absolutely by the degree to which it is carried out in practice. 
The ideal is indeed a factor, and a most important one, in 
influencing men’s conduct. There are idées-forces, to borrow 
Fouillée’s phrase, and their potency in human affairs cannot 
be denied. But these idées-forces must enter into combina- 
tion with other forces such as peremptory appetites, explosive 
passions, fantastic imaginings, ruthless egotisms; and in 
the final result it is far from easy, nay impossible, to assign 
to the several components their share in producing the 
result. The ideal is the form; human nature, with its 
excesses and defects, is the matter. The form should 
penetrate the matter, but its worth cannot be estimated 
by the degree with which it has succeeded in doing so at 
any one time, or at any one stage in the development of the 
human species. The worth of an ideal is determined by 
two criteria: does it, when beheld in its purity, commend 
itself to the mind; and does it on the whole tend, is it in 
its nature to bring into progressive conformity to itself the 
practice of men ? 

The subject I have undertaken to discuss is whether 
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permanence or impermanence in marriage represents the 
true ideal, but, before entering on the argument, I should 
like to submit certain considerations which may help us to 
reach a just conclusion. 

1. Marriage as the foundation of the family is one of 
the social institutions. It is important for my purpose to 
distinguish between social and ethical, to point out that a 
social institution is not as such an ethical institution. It 
may be a very unethical institution. In tracing the mean- 
ing of the word social, we find, to begin with, that it connotes 
the opposite of solitary. A solitary burglar, for instance, 
would be one who plays a lone hand in a criminal enterprise ; 
a social burglar would be the member of a band engaged on 
similar business. Social in its primary use means simply 
‘‘ associated”? with regard to some purpose, whether com- 
mendable or nefarious. Then, by an easy transition, it 
comes to denote, not bare association, but interdependence. 
A social relation in this sense arises when several persons are 
mutually dependent, on the principle of Do ut des—I satisfy 
a certain want of yours on condition that you satisfy a 
certain want of mine. If human beings were self-sufficing 
there would be no occasion for the subdivision of functions, 
and consequently no social relations. The self-sufficing God 
of Aristotle is an eternally solitary being. Nevertheless, 
though men are compelled to exchange services, to interlock, 
as it were, it does not follow that the terms on which the 
exchange is effected need be or are just. A relation strictly 
social may be most unjust—for example, that of the master 
and the slave. Here the test of sociality is undoubtedly 
met, there is interdependence, there is exchange of services. 
The master gives food and shelter, the slave gives his labour 
and liberty. The relation is social, but certainly not ethical. 
Or take the relation of the Roman father, armed with the 
patria potestas, to the son, or the relation of the British 
mill-owners to their so-called “‘ hands,” during the early 
decades of the last century,—not to introduce examples 
from nearer home. And in like manner there exists a social 
relation in marriage and a social institution founded on that 
relation where the exchange of services is at the basest level 
(cf. Immanuel Kant’s amazing definition of the marriage 
compact), or where, on a higher level, the supremacy of the 
man over the woman is asserted without the slightest oppo- 
sition on her side, and with the approval of public opinion. 
But the ethical relation, in contradistinction to the sogial, 
is that in which the supreme interest of each individual is 
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achieved in complete harmony with that of all the others. 
And let us be clear upon the point that such harmony has 
never yet been realised, that it is an ideal. No social relation 
has ever become a completely ethical relation, no social 
institution is worthy of being dignified as an entirely ethical 
institution. A distinguished churchman says that there has 
never been a decent government on this earth,—of course 
not, if by decent we are to understand a political organisa- 
tion in which the genuine interests of all the groups that 
compose the State, and of the individuals that compose the 
groups, are conciliated, or, one may add, in which there is 
even the determinate purpose on the part of the government 
to harmonise them. And so we have no difficulty in con- 
ceding to the assailants of marriage that this particular 
social institution, like the rest, has never yet conformed to 
the ethical norm, if they will allow that there is a norm. 
There are no doubt degrees of approximation, and in the 
absence of absolute perfection we shall not simply confound 
the higher with the lower. But even in the most nearly 
harmonious marriages there is still an inextinguishable 
residuum of defect. The ethical relation of the sexes is a 
problem, not a datum, and the best marriages are those in 
which the sense of the problem as yet to be. solved is vivid, 
and the attempt to transform the actual after the image of 
the ideal is unrelaxed.1 

2. Human relations are to a very large extent chance 
relations, and in particular it is a matter of chance whether 
persons to whom we are bound by indissoluble ties are 
congenial or uncongenial. A child cannot divorce its parents, 
cannot cancel the fact that it is their offspring—a fact which 


1 I have pointed out above the difference between the two terms 
Social and Ethical. It seems to me unfortunate that this difference is so 
often overlooked. It is an instance of the slippery use of the moral 
vocabulary due to the lack of explicit analysis, and sure to breed confusion 
in practice. People speak eulogistically of the social attitude of mind, 
of the social spirit, and the like, as if the social point of view were neces- 
sarily and of itself a commendable one. As a rule, they intend thereby 
to oppose the selfishly individualistic point of view—that is to say, they 
pass from one horn of the dilemma to the opposite. The Individual v. 
Society is the case in court. Shall society be sacrificed to the individual, 
shall egotism dominate ?—No. Shall the individual be sacrificed to 
society, shall the State like a huge monster crush the man, shall the multi- 
tude submerge the individual ?—No, a thousand times no. But how 
shall the two factors be mediated ?—that is precisely the ethical problem. 
To emphasise the word Social as if it were synonymous with Ethical is to 
obscure the problem, to insist on one element, whereas the problem is to 
bring about an agreement of the two. 
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carries with it certain prime obligations. And yet it is 
notorious that fathers and mothers on one side, and sons 
and daughters on the other, are often naturally antipathetic. 
Indeed, one’s own child may in a certain sense not be one’s 
own child at all, may by some trick of heredity reproduce the 
features and character traits of some relative whom we 
detest. It is an accident whether we belong to one nation 
or to another, whether we happen to be Englishmen, French- 
men, Americans. It is a matter of chance whether we were 
brought up as Mohammedans, as Buddhists, as Jews, or as 
Christians. A distinguished statesman once said to me: 
“Has not your reading of history taught you that chance 
rules the affairs of men?” I should not be willing to 
subscribe to this statement without qualification, but cer- 
tainly the réle of chance in human affairs is commonly 
underrated. And above all, chance is the supreme match- 
maker, joining together as often as not the uncongenial. 
Strictly speaking, it would be correct to say always joining 
together those who in some measure are unfitted for one 
another. For in no human pair is the man ever absolutely 
the counterpart of the woman and she of him. For as no 
two faces are alike, so no two characters are alike. There 
are ever irreducible’ idiosyncrasies, and it were indeed a 
miracle if the idiosyncrasies on one side were exactly suited 
to make a harmonious chord with the idiosyncrasies on the 
other. There are always at least latent discords, we do not 
naturally fall into tune with one another. The Platonic 
fancy of the two halves of the soul uniting is a myth. It is 
enough for ‘‘ human nature’s daily need ”’ that there be some 
powerful initial attraction, some genuine fund of congeniality 
to be augmented and perfected as time goes on. Perfect 
congeniality is to be created, not found ; to be approximated 
to, not to be presumed. 

The ethical rule applied to human relations is to treat 
chance relations as if they were necessary relations, to 
transform them into necessary relations; to treat a com- 
panion whom chance has associated with us as if he were 
indispensable to us in the attainment of our supreme end. 
But the full meaning of this will appear later on. 

In this connection a disconcerting counter-influence .is 
to be noted, a trick of what the Hindus called the great 
Maya, that tendency to illusion which plays such havoc in 
the affairs of men. The illusion is that the perfect ideal of 
the relation of the man and the woman can be realised in 
marriage, that nothing short of entire fulfilment is to be 
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expected, is to be insisted on. Any passionate attachment 
between persons of opposite sex is apt to be accompanied 
by this illusion. The object of the passion, the infatuation, 
is invested with the robe of perfection, worship passes into 
idolatry. Sometimes the idolatry is kept up obstinately, 
vitiating the relation by an intrinsic untruth—more frequently 
disenchantment follows. In no other human relation is 
this trick of illusion so strong. No one expects as a citizen 
to live in the perfect state; no one engaged in a vocation, 
however lofty, expects to see the highest ideal of that voca- 
tion realised, either in himself or in his colleagues. In mar- 
riage it seems otherwise. And among the causes that lead 
to the unrest, and the bitter complaints about the failure 
of marriage, is its failure to fulfil the seductive dream that 
haunts the minds of those who are uninstructed as to the 
relation of the ideal to the actual. 

3. In marriage and the family two instincts are operative 
—the sex instinct and the parental instinct. The two are 
often at cross purposes. The sex instinct in its raw state 
tends towards the impermanence of the relation, the parental 
relation tends towards permanence. The sex instinct in its 
raw state (without those sublimations superinduced by 
sesthetic and moral cultivation), is ‘unstable, capricious, 
inappeasable, restlessly transitive, the substance of insub- 
stantiality, compact of infidelity and change. The parental 
instinct, on the contrary, knits together the man and the 
woman in their offspring, indirectly but so firmly as to make 
their separation in any case painful. At present the parental 
instinct seems to have been weakened in many instances, 
partly owing to the migratory habits of the population, the 
children quitting the home at an early age to shift for them- 
selves, partly owing to the erroneous opinion encouraged 
by Socialism that systematic education by scientific teachers 
in public institutions is preferable to unsystematic bringing 
up by parents who yet, whatever else they lack, do supply 
the indispensable element of unique personal interest and 
cherishing affection. At any rate the fact that in so many 
recent writings on the subject the ideal of marriage is depicted 
as if it were a relation solely between the man and the woman 
(a sex relation), minimising the existence of children, treating 
their existence almost as negligible, indicates that in the 
minds of these writers and their following one of the two 
instincts, the sex instinct, predominates over the other. 
Yet one cannot help thinking that this state of feeling, 
after all, must be exceptional and temporary, for in any 
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large survey of the past one perceives that in human beings 
the parental instinct predominates. All that is best in 
human civilisation has been built up on the basis of the long 
infancy of children, and the character traits developed in 
parents by the direct personal dependence upon them of 
their children, and it seems likely that in the future, as in 
the past, this ingrained tendency will hold its own. One 
reason why we should desire that it will is that the sex 
relation itself is chiefly dignified by its orientation toward 
the parental. 

4. The doctrine that the happiness of the pair is the 
sole or the principal object of marriage is a novel one. 
Happiness is a thing naturally and universally desired, but 
it is not therefore set up as the chief desideratum, except 
at a time when the subjective aspect of life eclipses the 
objective—that is to say, when the individual conceives of 
himself in an abstract way as having rights apart from his 
social connections, and estimates his relations to others, 
and even the services he cannot help rendering them, accord- 
ing to the degree of pleasure which he derives from such 
relations and services. Marriage plainly has an objective 
side as well as a subjective, and the former must predomi- 
nate over the latter. As much happiness as is achievable— 
yes, but not happiness the paramount end. Indeed, the 
most real happiness, the utmost peace and satisfaction, is 
to be attained only by identifying the objective with the 
subjective purpose. Ask not and ye shall receive. Emerson 
somewhere has it that the beauty of a sunrise or a sunset 
is most entrancing when it comes as a surprise by the way, 
not when deliberately sought. It is the same with happiness. 
The obvious purpose of marriage is to perpetuate human 
life on earth, and not only human life but human civilisa- 
tion—that is, the life of human beings as ordered on a certain 
plan, with a view to maintaining certain public human 
interests deemed essential. To these public interests the 
private interests of the married pair have ever in the main 
yielded preference. 

As to what are the genuine public interests, however, 
there have been curious misjudgments due to the imperfect 
stage of social development reached, and entailing often 
great and cruel hardship. The marriage alliances of royal 
houses are an example. The so-called “‘ reason of state ”’ 
prevailing, the public interest was identified with the terri- 
torial aggrandizement of the ruling dynasty. The intimate 


preferences and aversions of the princely personages were. 
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disregarded, the man or the woman were sacrificed to the 
fetish of political power. Under the feudal régime landed 
property was the fetish. Human beings were regarded in a 
way as adjuncts to the estate; the transmission of the 
estate unimpaired, and if possible enlarged, was regarded 
as the public interest to be perpetuated by marriage. In 
the artisan corporations, broadly speaking, the object of 
marriage was to recruit the guild—the son stepping into the 
shoes of the father, and the public interest was conceived as 
maintenance of the vocational status quo. Society in general 
at that time was unprogressive; civilisation, at least in 
theory, was immobile, and was to be kept so; the social 
order such as it existed was to be maintained, and marriage 
was the instrument for thus maintaining it. 

The dynastic, the feudal, the guild conceptions of the 
public interest have now disappeared. The family is no 
longer regarded as the organ designated to fill the ranks of a 
stable society—it is the vestibule that leads into a great 
variety of vocations. The son is not any longer expected 
to follow in the footsteps of his parent. The supposedly 
paramount ends of property and the like are no longer 
acknowledged as paramount. Individualism, on that side 
of it on which it represents the inviolable personality of the 
man or the woman, righteously rebelled against human 
interests being subordinated to property interests. Pro- 
perty is a means to an end, the end being the development 
of personality, and to sacrifice the end to the means is pre- 
posterous. But the individual is only one of the factors to 
be considered in the ethical relation, the other is the group 
with its interests. And individualism to-day raises its head 
and towers into the clouds, because the group ends which 
have been proposed no longer command respect—neither the 
political organisation nor the social order as it exists, nor 
yet the institution of marriage,-as its meaning is understood. 
And in default of an objective purpose deserving of venera- 
tion, it is natural that the subjective aspect should be 
uppermost, and that the happiness claim should be 
exaggerated. 

This, to my way of thinking, accounts for the state of 
things to which we have come; and the state of things to 
which we have come is, for the proximate future at least, 
far from reassuring. It is not only the rapid progress of 
the divorce movement in all countries that indicates the 
spread of subjectivism, it is the fact that many admirable 
people, fine women among the rest, who themselves con- 
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form to established usages, nevertheless entertain and do not 
hesitate to express the opinion that impermanence in 
marriage would be the ideal arrangement. It is this fact, 
I say, that reveals the extent to which the foundations have 
been shaken. And let us frankly’ confess that it is not 
possible successfully to oppose the}public interest to the 
private, to demand of self-respecting; human beings that the 
one should simply give way to thejother, that the public 
interest, like some monstrous steam-roller, should be allowed 
to suppress the rightful claims of the private soul. Unless 
a way can be found of identifying the two, of planting, as it 
were, the public interest in the very heart of the private, of 
convincingly showing that it is the supreme interest of the 
private man or woman to be creative of the public interest, 
no solution will be in sight. Such a solution is possible only 
on the spiritual plane, and of this I shall presently have to 
speak. But before offering my own suggestions, I must 
advert briefly to the sacramental theory of marriage, which 
at the present day is the only one that holds the field, at 
least for those who remain under the influence of the Church, 
as against the widespread inundation of subjectively indi- 
vidualistic ideas and practices. 

The sacramental theory undertakes to give a ground for 
the permanence of the marriage tie. Does it succeed in 
doing so? According to the theory, God is a third partner 
in every marriage solemnised by the priest. God unites the 
pair, and what God has joined man may not put asunder. 
But what good reason is there for supposing that God did 
join together any particular pair, more particularly when 
the event proves that they were egregiously unfitted, 
maladjusted, or, as the phrase is, incompatible with one 
another. Does God link incompatibles together? Should 
he not be conceived as the author of harmony? Yes, if a 
single married pair existed harmonious in an absolute sense 
one might admit that the Deity had united them, adding 
that this particular pair may never be divorced—a super- 
fluous addition, however, since, being absolutely harmonious, 
they could not and would not separate. 

But the Church does not presuppose the existence of 
incompatibilities, uncongenialities, and the real ground on 
which the Church of Rome, at all events, vindicates the 
indissoluble union is its belief in the miraculous efficacy of 
the sacrament. The sacrament is the cement, as it were, 
which holds together what would otherwise split off. St 


Augustine declares that the sacrament alone, as administered . 
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by the priest, renders the recipients capable of living together 
permanently in conjugal fidelity. Conjugal fidelity, he says, 
is regarded as a noble ideal even by civilised peoples outside 
the Church, but without the magical sacramental touch 
human nature is incapable of living up to such an ideal. 
To the objection that adultery is known to occur after 
marriages celebrated by the priest, Augustine replies that 
the grace communicated in the sacrament remains indelible, 
but that it operates in the case of adultery so as to make the 
rebellion of the adulterer against grace a more heinous sin, 
just as in baptism it makes a crime committed after baptism 
a more hideous crime. 

In Ephesians v we have a more spiritual interpretation 
of marriage, and a more spiritual reason given why it should 
be permanent, namely, because the husband has a certain 

. work to perform on behalf of his wife, which is never complete 
during their finite existence together. The relation between 
the woman and the man is depicted as analogous to that 
between the Church and Christ. As Christ is the head of the 
Church, so man is the head of the woman. The Church is 
the body of Christ, his earthly members. The analogy 
implies that the wife is to be regarded as the more earthly 
part in the union, it implies the supremacy of the man in 
marriage. Again, the phrase that Christ is the head of the 
Church implies that a certain influence proceeds from him 
and penetrates the Church. This influence, as the context 
shows, is that of overcoming the sense nature of the members 
of the Church, of making the Church pure in the sense of 
otherworldly. It follows again, per viam analogia, that the 
work to be done by the man on .behalf of the woman, the 
spiritual benefit he is to confer on her, is that of overcoming 
the more passionate tendencies of her nature, of fixing in her 
mind the otherworldly outlook. But this theory of marriage 
involves identifying spirituality with otherworldliness, it 
implies that the woman is the more passionate of the two, 
a contention which it would be difficult to substantiate, an 

echo of the Genesis story where woman plays the part of the 
temptress, and it represents the spiritual relation as uni- 
lateral, the man exercising the elevating influence, the 
woman being merely the recipient of it, while in truth 
reciprocality of influence is of the very essence of the spiritual 
relation. 

The sacramental theory may still be a bulwark of per- 
manent marriage, for the members of the more orthodox 
churches, but it will hardly serve the purpose for those 
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who have been taught to reflect upon the assumptions of 
the theory. Nor will the bare fiat expressed in the dictum 
‘** What God has joined let no man put asunder ”’ suffice to 
impress those who, when required to subordinate their happi- 
ness to something higher, expect to be furnished with an 
adequate reason for so doing. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider the point which 
we have reached. The permanency of marriage is still 
intrenched in the laws and usages of society, and deeper 
down in the parental instinct,; but habits may be unlearned, 
and even strong instincts may become uncertain, unless 
supportedj by intellectual conviction, and a theory of 
marriage justifying the permanence of the relation at 
present is nowhere in sight. The authority of the Church as 
far as it extends is useful as a dyke against the flood. It 
is a restraining but not a constructive influence. While if 
we turn to the philosophers, especially the philosophical 
systems of recent times, we shall get but scant help from 
their teachings. What has Bergson to say that is helpful 
in solving the marriage problem, or Bertrand Russell, or 
the experimentalists? As for the great German _philo- 
sophers, the two who are reputed the most ethical, Kant 
and Fichte, are quite impossible as guides. Kant’s views 
on marriage are pitched on the lowest scale; Fichte’s are 
curiously, ineptly romantic. Hegel’s opinions on the social 
institutions are conservative, but one must swallow intel- 
lectual absolutism in order to be content with his reasons. 

To know what we lack is the sine qua non of progress. 
There is no ethical theory of marriage in existence at present 
that serves. This must be set down plainly, decisively, 
with full knowledge of what is implied in the statement. 
By an ethical theory I understand one that shall respect 
and even heighten the claims of the individual, while at the 
same time proposing a supereminent end to which the 
private happiness may and should be subordinated. 

The issue lies between the ideals of permanence and 
impermanence. We are bound to decide which of these two 

1 Perhaps it might be argued that an adequate reason is not far to 
seek, seeing that the desire for happiness in permanent relations is self- 
defeating. Impermanence itself is one of the chief causes of unhappiness, 
and, moreover, no one has ever been able to describe a state of society 
which would be pleasing or even tolerable if temporary relations were to 
become the rule. But this would mean to discredit impermanence without 
furnishing a reason for permanence—the conclusion might then be that 


neither plan is acceptable, and that there is nothing for it but a choice of 
evils. 
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ideals we sanction. Permanence becomes peremptory if a 
truly objective end can be proposed which the individual will 
recognise as superior to his private ends, which he will 
embrace as being indeed his own dearest end, in the pursuit of 
which his existence becomes worth while in his own eyes. 
An objective end is one that stands on its own feet. An 
objective end is like a beautiful work of art that has a value 
of its own independent of the subjective state of the individual 
who created it, of the pleasure he experiences or the pain 
he suffers in making it. It has a certain externality apart 
from its creator, and yet is intimately connected with him, 
for it expresses a trans-subjective value which he is capable 
of conceiving and to a certain extent embodying. No 
human action can be without a motive; the motive in this 
case is obedience to the impulsion from within, and the 
satisfaction is found in giving free course to the inner con- 
straint, despite the distress or even the anguish by which it 
may be accompanied, and despite the incompleteness of 
the result. Or, to put it more positively, the objective end, 
and with it the permanence of marriage, will appeal in the 
long run to those in whom activity is predominant—they 
are, in my use of the word, the ethically-minded; while 
impermanence will be favoured by those in whom recipiency 
is predominant, who reflect in all their relations and all 
their exertions upon the quota of pleasure which they may 
derive therefrom. 

To live in activity as such directed towards a worth-while 
object—the worth-whileness of the object radiating into the 
activity, even when the object is not attained, is one state 
of mind; to treasure the pleasantness of one’s own feelings 
is a different state of mind. 

Turning now to the arguments adduced by the advocates 
of impermanence, we find that we have to deal, first, with 
their conception of freedom; secondly, with the meaning 
they attach to self-expression ; and thirdly, with their dictum 
that where love ceases marriage should cease. I referred in 
the beginning to the young married woman who sought a 
divorce because she could not endure a binding tie, and to 
Brandes’s exasperation as attributable to the same cause. 
Freedom in these instances means the absence of binding 
ties, of constraint in any form. To indicate briefly my own 
standpoint, I will lay down that binding ties are welcome in 
so far as they are necessary to unbind what is highest in us. 
Those binding ties which do not serve this purpose, like 
restrictions on the freedom of conscience, the freedom of 
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speech and the like, are censurable, and social progress 
largely consists in undoing them. The other kind of binding 
ties are to be affirmed, and social progress largely consists 
in making them more binding, or one might say automatically 
effectual. Positive freedom is an expression of the essential 
self in us; the question is whether the tie, which perma- 
nently binds one man to one woman, is indispensable to 
freedom thus conceived. The issue is between wild freedom, 
neurotic freedom, and positive freedom. 

Next, as to self-expression. I hope it will not seem too 
pedantic if I distinguish three aspects of the self,—not of 
course three selves, but three aspects of the self—the lower, 
the higher, and the highest, and predicate as corresponding 
to them the minor ends of a human being, the major ends, 
and the maximum end. As to the minor ends, the animal 
ends, those which, broadly speaking, we share with the 
inferior creatures, no one I imagine will deny that in case of 
collision they should give way to the higher ends. To 
advocate impermanence in the sex relation for the sake of 
a more varied gratification of the sex instinct would be to 
reduce man to the animal level, since in a life thus lived, a 
disorderly, dissipated life, the mind, being uneasily set on 
sense gratification, the higher faculties, those of the thinker, 
the artist, the man of affairs, would stand no chance; the 
lower, grovelling purposes would fill the horizon, the things 
that count from the human point of view would be out of 
the picture. Moreover, the general mental instability that 
goes with such an existence is unfavourable to that concen- 
tration which is so essential to any valid achievement in 
art or science or business. The unbinding of the animal 
instincts blocks the way to the exercise of the higher facul- 
ties. The binding of the lower is necessary in order that the 
higher may act. This, at least, is indisputably a condition 
of freedom, and it is proper that a certain coercion in this 
particular be exercised by society—that laws, for instance, 
against crime be enacted, laws which the more developed 
human beings voluntarily consent to and are never even 
tempted to infract, but which are useful and necessary to 
restrain the weaker brethren. 

But the position for which I specially contend is that not 
only the lower should give way to the higher interests, but 
that the higher, the major ends, should give way to the 
highest, the maximum end, in case of collision; and this 
is the pivot on which, in the last analysis, the issue between 
impermanence and permanence turns. This is the point 
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where the harmful ambiguity of what is called the right to 
self-expression has to be exposed. 

The right of self-expression, as commonly understood, 
implies untrammelled opportunity for the development of 
one’s talents and tastes, of one’s intellectual and xesthetic— 
that is, of one’s higher—faculties, of those that subserve the 
major ends of life. But the major ends must yield pre- 
cedence to the maximum end, the maximum end being the 
affirmation, not of the one or the other partial aspect of the 
self (the intellectual or esthetic), but of the self as a whole, 
of the unique personality as postulated in others and in 
oneself. And this involves respect for the unique per- 
sonality of others, and as a corollary the preservation of 
others so far as they depend on us for the sake of their unique 
personality. An instance in point is the action of a youth 
who was offered the chance of a university education, and 
who made what for him was the grand refusal, because his 
aged parents were dependent on him for support, and there 
was no one else to take his place. He sacrificed his intel- 
lectual ambitions, perfectly legitimate as they would have 
been in other circumstances. He sacrificed a major end for 
the sake of the maximum end, he sacrificed his higher self, 
so to speak, in order to express his highest self, and such 
self-expression has the character of sublimity. 

The same applies to mothers in relation to their children. 
No one nowadays questions the right of a woman to follow 
any vocation to which she is inclined, and for which she 
believes herself fit. Astronomy, chemistry, among the 
sciences, law, music, literature, the banking business, are a 
few of the walks of life in which women have essayed their 
power. No one questions their right to go as far as they 
possibly can. But neither for women nor men is it possible 
to follow two vocations at the same time. For every real 
vocation is exigent, and is becoming more and more so. 
It is desirable to have an avocation alongside of the vocation, 
but it is not practicable to have two vocations, to serve two 
masters. Goethe tried it and failed, and he condensed his 
experience, towards the latter part of his life, in the words : 
Work and renounce (Entsagen sollst du, sollst entsagen) ; 
work assiduously in thine own line, and try to develop thy 
talents and tastes in other directions only to the extent that 
is consistent with the most efficient performance of thine own 
task. Now motherhood is, or at least in the way of becom- 
ing, a true vocation. It draws upon various sciences—on 
chemistry, physiology, on psychology, on the —_ arts, 

Vou. XXII.—No. 1 
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on applied ethics, the theory of punishment for instance ; 
and besides, since the family is the foundation of the State, 
and the right ordering of the State reacts upon the family, 
the wiser motherhood implies active participation in public 
life. The mother is no longer restricted, or supposed to 
be restricted, within the four walls of her house, but her 
interests and activities are nevertheless vocationally focalised 
upon the life-problems of the members of the group which 
centres in her as the mother. The single woman may choose 
any profession she pleases, but a married woman has her 
profession cut out for her. She may continue to have her 
avocation alongside, her music for instance, but if she have 
children she can hardly expect to be a professional musician, 
unless indeed she is willing to delegate the care of her children 
to paid assistants. A married woman therefore may have 
to sacrifice the higher interests of intellectual and esthetic 
development, to forego the development of certain talents 
and tastes in order to reverse the maximum end, which is 
regard for the personality of those who depend on her. 
The question, here as elsewhere where self-expression is 
raised as an issue, is which of your selves do you desire to 
express, the higher or the highest ? 

But how do we stand toward the dictum that love alone 
consecrates the sex life? As against mercenary marriages, 
the mariage de convenance, marriage for wealth or title or 
the like, it is obviously valid. I have said above that 
absolute congeniality is a dream, but a certain fund of 
congeniality, a certain intimate attraction there ought to be 
to warrant the hope of augmenting and perfecting it later on. 
But before we agree to the inference that where love ceases 
marriage should cease, had we not better pause to inquire 
in what sense the word love is used. It cannot mean the 
passion of the libertine, for in that case why speak of 
marriage ? Illicit relations are avowedly temporary. The 
understanding on either side is that there shall be no respon- 
sibility, and therefore no permanence. It is just the absence 
of responsibility that appeals to the lovers of the wild free- 
dom. It cannot surely mean that marriage is to cease when 
the physical charms of the woman diminish, a change which 
often takes place after childbirth, just at the time when the 
fact of responsibility stands out most unmistakably. If 
that were the meaning, then marriage would be a mere 
cloak for promiscuity. But the plea that marriage should 
cease when love ceases is put forward by finer natures, 
and in their case it is based on an esthetic ideal of life. 
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Let me here introduce a word as to the difference between 
the esthetic and the ethical point of view. The esthetic 
temperament is distinguished from the ethical in that it 
seeks to enjoy perfection here and now, while the latter 
endeavours to create perfection, and is willing to suffer the 
pain of imperfection while engaged in the effort of creation. 
Forasmuch as a person is what I have called ethical-minded, 
it does not follow that he is insensitive to beauty, to the 
harmonies of sound, colour, line, etc., achieved by art. He 
will delight in them as recreations of the spirit, as stimula- 
tions for his proper task, as foreshadowings of those har- 
monies which the ethical ideal requires that he seek to 
actualise in human lives. The ezsthetically-minded person 
feeds on the perfections of art, reposes on them as finalities, 
and when, leaving the domain of pure art, he faces the pro- 
blem of associating with his fellow-beings, who are not as 
ductile to the artistic touch as sounds and colours and lines, 
he refuses to take his share in the slow process of trans- 
forming human nature, and invents instead an illusory art 
of living on the plan of selecting for companionship those 
natures which are or seem to be already congruous with his 
own, and in whose society he hopes to enjoy even now the 
perfect harmony. Enjoyment of perfection on the one hand, 
working for the creation of perfection on the other, is the 
distinction. 

As applied to the relation of men and women in marriage 
the zsthetic ideal may be defined as the ideal of mutual 
complementation, deficiency on one side to be rounded out 
by quality on the other; insights, intuitions, delicacies on 
the one side to be compensated by stronger intellectual out- 
reachings, volitional persistences, etc., on the other, the two 
natures thus falling naturally and increasingly into tune, 
and each experiencing the more complete expression of the 
individual self in consequence of the action upon it of 
the other self. Where, however, a mistake was made in the 
choice, where the partner fails to come up to expectations, 
where incompatibilities, at first unnoticed, appear after 
marriage—and it is precisely these incompatibilities that 
appear after marriage which constitute the real problem— 
then from the esthetic point of view, and in the name of 
love, the marriage is to be dissolved, and the ideal partner 
sought elsewhere—a wild-goose chase if ever there was one. 

From the ethical standpoint, the notion of mutual com- 
plementation as thus put forward must be strenuously com- 
bated. Just because it is so fine, so fascinating, and yet 
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does not ring true, the falseness in it, the perils which it 
harbours, must be shown up. A certain objective end is to 
be pursued by the married partners greater and more worth 
while than the finest mutually egotistic satisfactions. My 
thesis is that even in the most fortunate marriages a residue 
of incompatibility remains; nay, I go so far as to say that 
as individuation proceeds, idiosyncrasies will develop more 
intimate and difficult to match. My thesis further is, that 
wherever there is friction the conflict of impulses and desires 
can only be overcome by pointing to some overarching 
supereminent end, some commanding purpose which the 
persons concerned alike recognise, effecting unity through 
co-operation in the effort to accomplish that purpose. This 
holds good in regard to the friction between the social 
groups, in regard to the conflicts of nations, in regard to the 
incompatibilities that appear in marriage. There must be 
some overarching end in view clearly discerned ; the absence 
of such an end from the minds of men is the radical ethical 
weakness of our age. Co-operation, then, not complementa- 
tion! Complementation, at least as the idea is understood, 
is a compact for the exchange of egotisms. I can best 
gratify my selfish purpose by ministering to yours, and you 
in turn by ministering to mine. The selfish purpose in the 
case considered is the expression of the higher self, not of 
the highest. When we look at the highest we find that the 
satisfaction which it craves, no longer subjective, consists, as 
has been said, in the production of an independent good 
which has significance in the nature of things, aside from the 
pleasures and pains of the beings that are engaged in pro- 
ducing it. And co-operation in the effort which is sub- 
servient to that end is the keynote of conjugal love in its 
purest, most spiritual aspect. We love the person who is 
most precious to us in the sense of making our life most 
admirable, in securing self-respect on the loftiest terms. As 
fathers or mothers there is only one person in the world who 
is indispensable to us in this way, and this is the woman or 
the man with whom we are associated in marriage; for as 
fathers and mothers the attainment of our highest self- 
respect depends on our relation to the child, and as there is 
only one person associated with us in giving life to the child, 
there is no other upon whom we can count to render us this 
supreme service. 

But let me define more exactly the overarching end to 
which marriage is devoted, the task which the man and the 
woman are to fulfil jointly. Marriage is the organ for the 
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perpetuation of the spiritual life, which, so far as we know, 
appears in the finite world only in human beings. The 
spiritual life is a feeble flame that needs to be continuously 
replenished, and the vehicles of it, men and women, how 
frail are they, and how brief is their hold on existence! 
The trees of the forest survive us, the rocks outlast us by 
millenniums. If it were not for reproduction, this human 
race of torch-bearers would become extinct, and with it the 
flame of which it is the bearer. Every married pair under- 
takes to fulfil on its part the task of humanity. This is the 
obligation which all who enter into the marriage relation 
should have before their minds. But the task is not only 
to perpetuate the spiritual life, but to enhance it—that is, to 
extend the reign of spirit on earth, to heighten its quality, 
to produce in human relations an image of “ the Kingdom 
of Heaven ’’—that is, to transfigure as far as may be the natural 
relations between human beings into spiritual relations. 
Now the spiritual relation itself is nothing else than an 
ideally organic relation, one in which the organic idea, 
whereof we have no adequate example whatever, either in 
the animal or the human world, is conceived as perfectly 
realised—that is to say, a relation of distinctively differentiated 
functions so interacting that each in its exercise promotes 
the absolutely efficient exercise of the rest, with which it is 
systematically co-related. The conclusion is that marriage 
is spiritualised when each of the two sexes so acts as to draw 
out the distinctive sex quality of the other in respect to 
mind and character, and in so doing achieves its own—that 
is to say, when the essential womanliness of the one elicits 
the essential manliness of the other,'and conversely, each in 
so doing becoming possessed of its own essential and dis- 
tinctive quality. The formula of the spiritual relation is: 
So act as to elicit the best in others, in the process eliciting 
the best that is potential in thyself. 

As to what is this essential womanliness, this essential 
manliness, there may be different opinions. The psycho- 
physical nature with which we are endowed is the basis on 
which the spiritual is to be superinduced, and our knowledge 
of the psychology of sex is still in its infancy. But perhaps 
I may be permitted to suggest the following :—The peculiar 
gift of woman, it seems to me, is to see life as a whole—hers 
is, as it were, the assembling function; the peculiar gift of 
man is specialisation, the exercise of energy along specific 
lines. The whole which the woman sees is not indeed the 
whole of life; it may be, and generally is, only a section of 
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life, often a narrowly circumscribed section—her social set, 
a certain parochial environment, a church fellowship,—but 
that which she sees she is apt to see together, as a whole. 
The influence of man should be to enlarge her world-view 
more and more, to widen her horizon; and ideally the in- 
fluence of woman upon man as he enters into the com- 
plexities of life, should be to help him to systematise the 
relations in which he finds himself, to order his purposes on 
a synoptic plan, to harmonise all his relations—to herself, to 
the children, if there be children, to the members of his 
vocation, his fellow-workers, to the State of which he is a 
citizen, to humanity, to the universe. Ideally, and I am 
here speaking of supreme ideals, the woman represents the 
total world-spirit, she is “‘ the Eternal Womanly that leads 
man upward and onward,” she is the solar, centralising in- 
fluence, she is the Woman clothed with the Sun, she is 
Beatrice standing on the heights of heaven surveying the 
infinite scheme of things, and with the smile which radiates 
the beauty of her being contenting man with his place. 

Some measure of such influence the two sexes may exert 
upon each other in their friendships, and more deeply in 
childless marriages; but it is the responsibility for the 
child, their common offspring, that most effectively calls out 
the interaction between them, inciting them to win the 
greatest possible spiritual profit out of their intercourse with 
one another,—in order that on their part they may fulfil the 
task of mankind, which is to enhance the spiritual life of the 
next generation by planting the seed of spirit in their own 
child which, so far as they are concerned, stands for future 
humanity. The child is the seal of the marriage compact. 
The responsibility to the child is the incentive that should 
incessantly draw out all that is best in either, in order that 
they may transmit that best for prospective increase to their 
successors in life. 

Those who believe that a theory of marriage can be 
constructed without reference to the child ignore the peculiar 
good which it is the prerogative of parents to bestow upon 
children, and the peculiar ethical reaction which they get in 
return. A word as to this. In all our dealings with our 
fellow-men the ethical view requires that we attribute to 
them a certain potential worth-whileness, apart from any 
actual value which they may have, and even in despite of 
their being actually nuisances and impediments to progress. 
The ethical view requires us to consider no fellow-man as 
hopeless. It insists always on the potential in defiance of 
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the actual. It is this that forbids us to exterminate even 
degenerates or hardened criminals ; it is this that led Jesus 
to find disciples among harlots and tools of the Roman 
system of extortion (the publicans). Humanity has worth 
apart from value, worth being the potential quality. Now 
parents—the mother especially, but the father also more 
indirectly—instinctively hold the child unspeakably worth 
while, in advance of any value which it could possibly claim, 
in advance of any deserving on its part. To the child this 
being held so precious at the outset of life gives a sense of 
security, a sense of being at home somewhere in the world. 
It affords a kind of anchorage to which to attach its moral 
personality ; while for those parents at least who transcend 
their instinctive impulses, the feeling they have for the 
child is a support for their ethical attitude towards human 
beings in general. Never can the good-will of trained 
teachers in a public institution, or the fraternity feeling upon 
which Socialism relies, take the place of this preferential 
relation of parents and children and the ethical experience 
into which it may be developed. 

Concentration, I remarked above, is indispensable to 
the thorough performance of any great task—in science, in 
the arts, in affairs; it is certainly no less indispensable in 
the sublime task of searching out the essential personality of 
a woman, the essential personality of a man, of penetrating 
to the roots of the other’s self, of gripping the uniqueness 
that so hides itself, though it is there, at least the idea of it— 
of bringing it to the surface, of making it an effectual idée- 
force. Concentration, therefore, on one woman or on one 
man, in other words permanence in the marriage relation, is 
the spiritual sine qua non. This searching for the hidden, 
divine thing by each in the other, with the assurance that 
though elusive it exists, this yearning towards it, this fore- 
knowledge that the complete union between the two souls 
can only be achieved at the summit of the nature of each— 
this, to my mind, is love, as it is known at its truest. And 
because the search, in the nature of the case, is perpetual, 
therefore the union must be perpetual. And we. may say 
to those who insist that when love ceases marriage should 
cease: You are right, friends, only that what you say is a 
truism, for it is in the nature of the thing that properly 
appropriates the word love that it shall never cease. The 
circumstance that it cannot cease is the very test and touch- 
stone by which it may be distinguished from its fair or foul 
semblances. 
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I have set out in these lectures to apply a certain spiritual 
ideal to the vital problems of modern life, of which marriage 
is one. But I shall now be told that I have travelled too 
far away from the actual facts, and that the ideal is too 
airy to be applicable. Take the case, for instance, of a 
superior man who finds himself tied for life to a frivolous 
woman, a woman of inferior mental capacity, who is dull to 
all the things that really interest him—can there be spiritual 
companionship between these two? And will not the man, 
supposing that he is courageous enough to disregard the 
restraints of convention, consider himself justified in putting 
an end to the relation? The case may easily be reversed, 
the woman being the superior, but to avoid circumlocution 
let me adhere to the first way of putting it. Or even suppose 
that the two parties start on a fairly equal level, but that 
the one develops more rapidly than the other, and out- 
distances the other. Referring to what was said above as 
to the difference between the higher and the highest levels, 
my reply is that on the higher level companionship may not 
be possible, but that on the highest, the spiritual level, it 
is. For spiritual companionship is a relation of personalities 
as a whole, and in the sex relation it is not just the intellect 
of the man that is to be mated with the intellect of the woman, 
but the integral man to the integral woman. And while this 
relation does require the development of personality on either 
side (the manifestation of worth in terms of value), never- 
theless it implies fundamentally, and before all and above 
all, respect for personality, and the discarding of either by 
the other is contrary to such respect. 

Moreover, the superior man, of whom we are speaking, 
if he go into the matter searchingly enough, may have a 
remarkable experience. He may, for example, find the 
tables turned against himself, he may be startled into 
inquiring as he never did before into the motives with which 
he married this woman. Was it because she was good- 
looking, or had certain pleasing ways, or in the expectation 
of comfort and caresses, or because it flattered his vanity to 
see her preside over the hospitalities of his house? He may 
be asking whether he himself ever had any really spiritual 
ideal of marriage, any just conception of the office which a 
wife might fulfil for her husband, and whether he on his 
part had ever attempted to render the correlative office, and 
if not, whether it was to be wondered at that the relation 
should become mean or unbearably commonplace. And 
then I imagine that our friend the superior man may make a 
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somewhat humbler estimate of his superiority, may see a 
vision of the possibilities of the marriage relation such as 
had never dawned on him, and this vision will undoubtedly 
change his conduct, producing on his side a new attitude 
toward the wife which possibly may meet with a response. 
For not infrequently we find that people with whom we 
habitually associate show to strangers a certain fineness in 
their nature which we never see, because we have never 
called it out, because we have been too precipitate in judging 
what may or may not be expected of them. But if there 
be no response, the vision itself and the challenge of it, the 
spiritual growth which it induces, will be a compensation 
and consolation for what might otherwise have been sheer 
martyrdom. 

The so-called conservative is one who advocates the status 
quo in regard to the marriage institution. I am not to be 
ranged on that side. I believe in conserving the good in 
those institutions which have been transmitted to us by our 
forbears, but believe also that the good can only be preserved 
by transforming it into the better. The good in marriage 
is the permanence of it, the unity of the two wills. But 
this unity of two has often been achieved by the suppression 
of one. Unity is indispensable for the advantage of all 
concerned, especially for the children, but it must come by 
consent, and that, as has been shown, can only be achieved 
by directing both wills toward an objective, overarching 
end. The right of woman to the most complete mental 
development possible, which was refused in the past, must 
be insisted on, not only in the interests of woman but of 
society in general. The outrageous double standard, already 
rejected in theory, must give way in practice. 

There are many other evils that need to be corrected ; 
for instance, the hasty marriages of young people who drift 
or rush into a relation of whose responsibilities they have 
not the slightest conception. These should be prevented by 
law and education. The indictment framed against what 
Nordau petulantly called the “ marriage lie,” againsti.bour- 
geois morality and the institution of marriage as a part of 
it, is also in many respects true. The comfortable middle 
class extol the family as the foundation of all the virtues, 
and yet they take no effective measures to abolish the slums 
in which the primary conditions of a decent family life are 
lacking. Bourgeois morality extols the chastity of woman, 
while the low pay of female wage-earners puts temptation 
in their way, not indeed irresistible temptation, as is some- 
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times extravagantly stated, yet often difficult to resist. 
Moreover, the cities reek with the social evil, and infidelities 
and brutalities in marriage are not infrequent, of which 
women are physically and morally the victims. Such evils 
as these are not to be extenuated by the defenders of marriage. 
They are in part the result of the present economic system, 
with which, however, the permanence of marriage is not 
bound up, in part the result of dark forces in human nature— 
appetites, ugly passions, streaks of primitive ferocity—with 
which every ideal has to contend. In any case, imper- 
manence in marriage would not remedy these evils, but 
exacerbate them, and if it were adopted women in particular 
would be the greatest sufferers. 

Also it should be said that there is another side to the 
picture. The increase of divorce is a grave symptom; but 
if the law were changed to permit the dissolution of mar- 
riage at will, it is probable that the greater number of married 
couples would refuse to avail themselves of it—the parental 
instinct may be relied on to that extent. And again if there 
be no absolutely perfect marriages, there are many in which 
a degree of ethical development as well as of happiness is 
attained that is to be met with in no other human relation- 
ship. The common life engenders common sympathy. A 
man must be very near the level of the brute who does not 
feel a certain awe, and gratitude mingled with humility, 
toward the woman who, in a kind of crucifixion, gives birth 
to their first child. The solidarity of husband and wife 
toward the outside world tends to unite them. Sorrow, as 
at the grave of a beloved child, grief, as over an unfilial son 
or daughter, draw the tie closer, and make it sacred. And 
the common experiences tend to promote not only sympathy, 
but mutual understanding, the ability to enter into the state 
of mind of the other, to live in the life of the other. For the 
sorrow of a mother, for instance, in the case of an unfilial 
son or daughter, is unlike that of the father. The man may 
be more hurt in his pride, the woman wounded in a deeper, 
more elemental feeling. Add to this that close companion- 
ship has at least the ethical advantage of counterbalancing 
egocentrism. Single men and single women, when living an 
independent life, are apt to be more or less shut up in the 
circle of their own ends, their thoughts are more apt to 
revolve about the self. In marriage and the family the centre 
of gravity is more apt to be transferred from the self to the 
others, thereby counteracting extreme individualism, pro- 
ducing, it may be, only an enlarged selfishness, which, 
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however, is likely under the influence just mentioned to turn 
into something better. 

As to extreme cases, divorce is, and in view of the present 
state of public opinion must still be, the legal remedy ; 
separation, but without remarriage, is the ethical counsel 
of perfection. But whatever the legislation on the subject 
of divorce may be, or whatever changes may be effected in 
it, the object should be to strengthen, not to weaken, the 
presumption of permanence. To admit incompatibility as 
a cause would be to multiply incompatibilities, to encourage 
the self-seeking man or woman to regard every difference 
as intolerable; while to grant divorce, as has happened 
recently, a second, third, or even a fifth time, is scandalous. 

The outcome of the discussion may be summarised in 
the following statements :— 

1. The interests of the child—that is, the spiritual interests 
of future humanity—must be raised to prominence in the 
theory of marriage as against the prominence at present 
unduly accorded to the happiness of the man and the woman 
—the objective end must prevail over the subjective. 

2. Binding ties are to be welcomed in so far as they 
unbind in man the higher and the highest. 

3. Even the higher itself must be subordinated to the 
highest, the major ends to the maximum end in case of 
collision. 

4. It is true that marriage should cease when love ceases. 
But it is in the nature of that love which deserves the name 
not to cease. We love that which is lovable. That which _ 
is most lovable is the secret beauty in another’s nature. 
Love is the feeling evoked by anticipation of union with that 
beauty. It constantly recreates itself and is intensified even 
while thwarted. It is a longing anticipating its satisfaction ; 
it is the constant unwillingness to be separated from the 


object of its quest. 
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BUTLER AS A MORALIST. 


C. D. BROAD, Lirt.D., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


In a recent article in the H1ispBpert JouRNAL I gave some 
account of Butler’s contributions to theology ; in the present 
paper I propose to expound and criticise his ethical work. 
This is contained in the Sermons on Human Nature which he 
preached at the Rolls Chapel in London, and in the Disserta- 
tion on the Nature of Virtue which forms one of the appendices 
to the Analogy. I may say at once that Butler seems to me 
to be casily the greatest English writer on ethics, and to be 
one of the greatest moralists that the world has produced. 

It is necessary to say something at the outset about the 
ethical and religious tone of the time, because this largely 
determined the form in which Butler put his arguments. 
The Christian religion was then going through one of its 
recurrent periods of dormancy, and has seldom been at a 
lower ebb in England. Although it has received much more 
serious attacks since Butler’s time, I should say that it is 
far more alive now than then. A typical story of the time 
is that of a college tutor who had occasion to rebuke a certain 
noble undergraduate for a serious moral lapse. He opened 
the subject in the following terms: ‘‘ The respect which I 
feel for my Lord, your father; the obligations which I am 
under to my Lord, the Bishop, your uncle ; and the peculiar 
situation in which I stand with respect to my Lord God ; 
encourage me to address you, my Lord!” In fact religion 
was in a resting stage, worn out with the theological excite- 
ments of the seventeenth century and awaiting the revival 
which was to take place in the latter part of the eighteenth. 
Butler says in his preface to the Analogy: “ It is... come to 
be taken for granted by many persons that Christianity is 
not so much a subject of enquiry, but that it is now at length 
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as if in the present age this were an agreed point among all 
people of discernment; and nothing remained but to set 
it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were 
by way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the 
pleasures of the world.” This would certainly not be an 
accurate description of the attitude of “ people of discern- 
ment” at the present time towards religion in general or 
Christianity in particular. 

It was also fashionable at the time to deny the possibility 
of disinterested action. This doctrine, which was a specu- 
lative principle with Hobbes, has always had a certain vogue. 
It is not without superficial plausibility, and one of Butler’s 
great merits is to have pointed out clearly and conclusively 
the ambiguities of language which make it plausible. As a 
philosophic theory it was killed by Butler; but it still 
flourishes, I believe, among bookmakers and smart young 
business men whose claim to know the world is based on an 
intimate acquaintance with the shadier side of it. In 
Butler’s time the theory moved in higher social and intellectual 
circles, and it had to be treated more seriously than any 
philosopher would trouble to treat it now. This change is 
very largely the result of Butler’s work ; he killed the theory 
so thoroughly that he sometimes seems ‘to the modern reader 
to be flogging dead horses. However, all good fallacies go 
to America when they die, and rise again as the latest 
discoveries of the local professors. So that it will always 


|. be useful to have Butler’s refutation in store. 


After these preliminaries we can consider Butler’s ethical 
theory as a whole. His greatest merit is as a moral psycholo- 
gist. He states with extraordinary clearness the principles 
according to which decent people do feel and act and judge, 
but which they could not state for themselves. And, in the 
course of this, he refutes certain plausible fallacies which 
would not have occurred to common sense, but which unaided 
common sense cannot answer when philosophers suggest them 
to it. His fundamental principle is that the human mind 
is an organised system in which different propensities and 
principles can be distinguished. But it is not enough to 
enumerate these without saying how they are related to 
each other. It would not be an adequate description of a 
watch to say that it consists of a spring, wheels, hands, etc. ; 
nor would it be an adequate description of the British 
Constitution: to say that it consists of the King, Lords, 
Commons, and Lord Rothermere’s newspapers. We do not 
understand the nature of a watch till we know that the 
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spring causes the wheels to turn, that the balance-wheel 
controls them, and that the object of the whole arrangement 
is to record the time. Similarly, we do not understand the 
British Constitution till we know the precise functions and 
the mutual relations of the King, Lords, Commons, and Lord 
Rothermere. 

Now Butler explicitly compares the nature of man both 
to a watch and to a constitution. He says that we do not 
fully understand it till we know what it is for and what are 
the proper functions and relations of the various principles 
and propensities. According to him none of these is intrinsi- 
cally evil. Wrong-doing is always the excessive or in- 
appropriate functioning of some principle of action which is 
right when acting in its due degree and its proper place. It 
is like a watch with a spring too strong for its balance-wheel, 
or like a constitution in which the newspaper proprietors, 
instead of confining themselves to purveying news and 
organising limerick competitions, usurp the functions of the 
King and Parliament. So the essential thing about man 
as a moral being is that he is a complex of various propensities 
arranged in a hierarchy. These propensities have a certain 
right proportion and certain right relations of subordination 
to each other. But men can go wrong, just like watches and 
constitutions, and so we must distinguish between the actual 
relative strengths of our various propensities and those which 
they ought to have. The latter may be called their moral 
authority. It may well happen that at times a principle of 
higher moral authority has less psychological strength than 
one of lower moral authority. If so, the man will be likely 
to act wrongly. You can only judge the rightness or wrong- 
ness of an action, or even of an intention, by viewing it in 
relation to the whole system of which it forms a part. Thus 
we judge very differently the same action or intention in a 
child or a lunatic and in a sane grown man. In the same way 
we do not blame a motor-cycle for irregularities which would 
make us regard a watch as worthless. This is because 
watches and motor-cycles are different systems with different 
functions. An actual motor-cycle must be judged by 
comparing its behaviour with that of an ideal motor-cycle, 
and an actual watch by comparing its behaviour with that 
of an ideal watch. 

It is pretty clear that Butler has hold of a sound and 
intelligible idea. He chooses to express his theory in the 
form that virtue consists in acting in accordance, with one’s 
nature, and that vice is acting against one’s nature. I am 
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not fond of the words “‘ natural ”’ and “‘ unnatural,” because 
they are extremely ambiguous. Butler fully recognises 
this; he sees that in one sense no one can act against his 
nature. I think that it would be best to say that virtue 
consists in acting in accordance with the ideal nature of 
man, and that vice consists in acting against it. No man’s 
actual nature is the ideal nature of man. But this raises 
no special difficulty. We can form the conception of a 
perfect watch, although no real watches are perfect. And 
science makes great use of such idealised concepts as perfect 
straight lines, perfect circles, perfect gases, etc., though it 
admits that there are no such objects in nature. 

We must now consider how such concepts are reached, 
so as to see how far the concept of an ideal human nature is 
likely to be valid and useful. I think that we reach them 
in two different ways. In forming the concept of a perfect 
watch we start with a knowledge of what watches are for. 
A watch is for telling the time, and a perfect watch would 
be one that told the time with complete accuracy. Butler 
often talks as if we could apply this kind of criterion to 
men, but this does not seem to me to be true. There is no 
sense in asking what man is for unless we assume that he 
has been made by God for some purpose. And, even if 
this were certain, it would not help us; for we do not know 
what this purpose may be. But there is another way in 
which we form ideal concepts, and this is illustrated by the 
concept of the perfect circle or straight line. We see such 
things as cakes, and biscuits, and pennies. On reflection 
we find that they fall into a series—cake, biscuit, penny—in 
which a certain attribute is more: and more fully realised. 
Finally, we form a conception of a perfect circle as the ideal 
limit to such a series. Thus we can form the concepts of 
such ideal limits as circles and straight lines by reflecting 
on imperfect instances arranged in series ; and here there is 
no need to know what the objects are for. There are three 
things to notice about these ideal limits. (1) There is 
generally no lower limit to such series. There is a concept 
of a perfectly straight line, there is no concept of a perfectly 
crooked line. (2) When we have formed the concept of an 
ideal limit we sometimes find that it is definable and some- 
times that it is not. We can define a circle, we cannot define 
a straight line. But we understand just as well what is 
meant by one as by the other. (3) We could not reach the 
concepts of these ideal limits unless we had a power of 
reflecting on series and recognising the quality which is 
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more and more adequately though still imperfectly realised 
by the higher members of the series. 

Now I think that there is an exact analogy to these three 
points in forming the concept of an ideal human nature. 
(1) There is no concept of a perfectly bad man any more 
than there is of a perfectly crooked line. Such phrases are 
meaningless noises. (2) If we arrange actual men, includ- 
ing ourselves, in a series and reflect on it, we can detect a 
closer and closer approximation to an ideal which is not 
prefectly realised by any of them. But it does not follow 
that we can analyse and define this ideal completely. I 
think that Butler would say that you can point out its 
general outlines but not its precise details. It certainly 
involves, as we shall see, the subordination of particular 
impulses to the more general principles of prudence and 
benevolence. And it certainly involves the subordination 
of both these general principles to the supreme principle of 
conscience. But just how far each impulse would be in- 
dulged in the ideal man, and just what compromise he would 
make between prudence and benevolence, Butler does not 
tell us; and probably it is impossible to say. This does not, 
however, make the concept of an ideal human nature either 
unintelligible or useless. (3) Butler would say that we could 
not form this concept at all unless we had a faculty for 
reflecting upon actions and characters, and comparing their 
moral worth. This faculty we evidently do have and do 
constantly use. It is what Butler calls conscience. With 
these explanations it seems to me that Butler’s conception 
of an ideal human nature is sound, and that it is true to 
say that virtue is acting in accord with this nature, and that 
vice is acting against it. 

We can now consider in more detail how Butler supposes 
human nature to be constituted. In all men he distin- 
guishes four kinds of propensities or springs of action. (1) 
There are what he calls “‘ particular passions or affections.” 
These are what we should call impulses to or from particular 
kinds of objects. Hunger, sexual instinct, anger, envy, 
sympathy, etc., would be examples of these. It is obvious 
that some of these mainly benefit the agent and that some 
mainly benefit other people. But you cannot reduce the 
former to self-love or the latter to benevolence. We shall 
go fully into this very important doctrine of Butler’s later. 
(2) There is the general principle of cool self-love. By this 
Butler means the tendency to seek the maximum happiness 
for ourselves over the whole course of our lives. It is 
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essentially a rational calculating principle which leads us to 
check particular impulses and co-ordinate them with each 
other in such a way as to maximise our total happiness in 
the long run. (3) There is the general principle of bene- 
volence. This, again, is a rational calculating principle, 
which must be distinguished from a mere impulsive sym- 
pathy with people whom we see in distress. It is the 
tendency which makes us try to maximise the general 
happiness according to a rational scheme and without 
regard to persons. I think it would be fair to say that the 
ideal of the Charity Organisation Society is benevolence in 
Butler’s sense. (4) There is the principle of Conscience, 
which is supreme over all the rest in authority. In ideal 
human nature conscience is supreme over self-love and 
benevolence; i.e., it determines how far each of these 
principles shall be carried. And self-love and benevolence 
are in turn superior to the particular impulses, 7.e., they 
determine when and to what extent each shall be gratified. 
But in any actual man self-love may overpower conscience 
and so spread itself at the expense of benevolence. We then 
get the coolly selfish man. Or benevolence may overpower 
conscience and exercise itself at the expense of reasonable 
prudence. This happens when a man neglects self-culture 
and all reasonable care for his health and happiness in order 
to work for the general welfare. Butler holds that both 
are wrong. We do not, indeed, blame the latter as much as 
the former as a rule. But we do blame him to some extent 
on calm reflection. We blame him less than the coolly 
selfish man, partly because his fault is an uncommon one, 
and partly because it may be beneficial to society to have 
some people who are too benevolent when there are so many 
people who are not benevolent enough. Butler does not 
mention this last reason; but I have no doubt that he 
would have accepted it, since he holds that the faulty 
behaviour of individuals is often overruled by Providence 
for the general good. 

Again, particular impulses may be too strong for self- 
love or for benevolence, or for both. E.g., revenge often 
leads people to actions which are inconsistent with both 
benevolence and self-love, and ill-regulated sympathy may 
have the same effect. We then get the man who gives ex- 
cessively to undeserving cases that happen to move his 
emotions, and who equally violates prudence by the extent 
of his gifts and benevolence by his neglect of more deserving 
and less spectacular cases. Butler makes the profoundly 
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true remark that there is far too little self-love in the world ; 
what we want is not less self-love but more benevolence. 
Self-love is continually overcome by particular impulses like 
pride, envy, anger, etc., and this is disastrous both to the 
happiness of the individual and to the welfare of society at 
large. Self-love is not indeed an adequate principle of 
action. But it is at least rational and coherent as far as it 
goes; and, if people really acted on it consistently, taking 
fairly into account the pleasures of sympathy and gratitude, 
and weighing them against those of pride, anger, and lust, 
their external actions would not differ greatly from those 
which benevolence would dictate. This seems to me to be 
perfectly true. Those actions which are most disastrous to 
others are nearly always such as no person who was rationally 
aiming at securing for himself the maximum amount of 
happiness in the long run would dream of performing. We 
have an almost perfect example of Butler’s contention in the 
action of France towards Germany since the war. It has 
been admirably calculated to produce the maximum incon- 
venience to both parties, and, if the French had acted 
simply from enlightened self-interest instead of malice 
and blind fear, they and all other nations would now be 
far better off. 

The ideal human nature, then, consists of particular im- 
pulses duly subordinated to self-love and benevolence, and 
of these general principles subordinated in turn to the 
supreme principle of conscience. This seems to me to be 
perfectly correct so far as it goes; and I shall now consider 
a little more in detail each of these constituents of human 
nature. 

(1) Particular Impulses.—Butler’s first task is to show 
that these cannot be reduced to self-love, as many people 
have thought before and since his time. It is easy to see 
that he is right. The object of self-love is our own maximum 
happiness over the whole course of our lives. The object 
of hunger is food; the object of revenge is to give pain to 
some person who we think has injured us; the object of 
sympathy is to give another man pleasure. Each of these 
particular impulses has its particular object, whilst self-love 
has a general object, viz. our own maximum happiness. 
Again, these particular impulses often conflict with self- 
love, and this is equally true of those which we are inclined 
to praise and those which we are inclined to condemn. 
Nor is this simply a question of intellectual error as to what 
will make us happy. A man under the influence of a strong 
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particular impulse, such as rage or parental affection, will 
often do things which he knows at the time to be imprudent. 

In a footnote Butler takes as an example Hobbes’s 
definition of pity as “‘ fear felt for ourselves at the sight of 
another’s distress.”” His refutation is so short and so anni- 
hilating that I shall give the substance of it as a model of 
philosophic reasoning. He points out (a) that on this 
definition a sympathetic man is ipso facto a man who is 
nervous about his own safety, and the more sympathetic he 
is the more cowardly he must be. This is obviously contrary 
to fact. (b) We admire people for being sympathetic to 
distress; we do not have the least tendency to admire 
people for being nervously anxious about their own future. 
If Hobbes were right, admiration for sympathy would be 
admiration for timidity. (c) Hobbes mentions the obvious 
fact that we specially tend to sympathise with the troubles 
of our friends, and he tries to account for this. But on 
Hobbes’s definition this would mean that we feel particu- 
larly nervous for ourselves when we see a friend in distress. 
Now, in the first place, it may be doubted whether we do 
feel any more nervous for ourselves when we see a friend in 
distress than when we see a stranger in the same state. On 
the other hand, it is quite certain that we do feel more sym- 
pathy for the distress of a friend than for that of a stranger. 
Hence it is impossible that sympathy can be what Hobbes 
says it is. Butler himself holds that when we see a man 
in distress our state of mind may be a mixture of three 
states. One is genuine sympathy, i.e., a direct impulse to 
relieve his pain. Another is thankfulness at the contrast 
between our good fortune and his ill-luck. A third is the 
feeling of anxiety about our own future described by Hobbes. 
These three may be present in various proportions, and some 
of them may be wholly absent in particular cases. But it 
is only the first that any plain man means by “ sympathy ”’ 
or “pity.” Butler makes a very true observation about this 
theory of Hobbes’s. He says that it is the sort of mistake 
which no one but a philosopher would make. Hobbes has 
a general philosophic theory that all action is necessarily 
selfish, and so he has to force sympathy, which is an 
apparent exception, into accord with his theory. He thus 
comes into open conflict with common sense. But, although 
common sense here happens to be right and the philosopher 
to be wrong, I should say that this is no reason to prefer 
common sense to philosophy. Common sense would feel 
that Hobbes was wrong; but it would be quite unable to 
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say why he was wrong. It would have to content itself with 
calling him names. The only cure for bad philosophy is better 
philosophy ; a mere return to common sense is no remedy. 

We can now leave Hobbes and return to the general 
question of the relation of our particular impulses to self-love. 
Why does it seem plausible to reduce particular impulses, 
like hunger, and revenge, and sympathy, to self-love? The 
plausibility arises, as Butler points out, from two confusions— 
(i.) We confuse the ownership of an impulse with its object. 
All our impulses, no matter what their objects may be, are 
ours. They all belong to the self. This is as true of sym- 
pathy, which is directed to others, as it is of hunger, which is 
directed to modifying a state of ourselves. (ii.) Again, the 
satisfaction of any impulse is my satisfaction. I get the 
pleasure of satisfied impulse equally whether the impulse 
which I indulge is coveteousness, or malice, or pity. So it is 
true that all impulses belong to the self, and that the carrying 
out of any impulse as such gives pleasure to the self. But it 
is not true that all impulses have states of the self as their 
objects, and it is not true that any of them aims at the general 
happiness of the self. Neither sympathy nor malice is 
directed to producing the happiness of the self who owns the 
impulse. One is directed to producing happiness in another 
person, and the other is directed to producing misery in 
another person. Thus there is no natural contrariety 
between any impulse and self-love. The satisfaction of any 
impulse as such gives me pleasure, and this is a factor in the 
total happiness of myself at which self-love aims. And self- 
love can only gain its ends by allowing the various special 
impulses to pass into action. On the other hand, no impulse 
can be identified with self-love. The relation of particular 
impulses to self-love is that of means to end. 

All this is true and very important. But to make it 
perfectly satisfactory I think it is necessary to draw some 
distinctions which Butler does not. (i.) We must distinguish 
between those pleasures which consist in the fulfilment of 
impulses and those which do not. Certain sensations are 
intrinsically pleasant, e.g., the smell of violets or the taste of 
sugar. Others are intrinsically unpleasant, e.g.,a burn. We 
must therefore distinguish intrinsic pleasures and pains, and 
the pleasures and pains of satisfied or frustrated impulse. 
All fulfilment of impulse is pleasant for the moment at least, 
and all prolonged frustration of impulse is unpleasant. This 
kind of pleasure and pain is quite independent of the object 
of the impulse. Now these two kinds of pleasure or pain 
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can be combined in various ways. Suppose I am hungry 
and eat some specially nice food. I have then both the 
intrinsically pleasant taste and also the pleasure of satisfying 
my hunger. A shipwrecked sailor who found some putrid 
meat or who dined off the cabin-boy would enjoy the pleasure 
of satisfying his hunger accompanied by intrinsically un- 
pleasant sensations of taste. A bon-vivant towards the end 
of a long dinner might get an intrinsically pleasant sensation 
of taste from his savoury although he was no longer hungry, 
and so did not get the pleasures of satisfying his hunger. 

(ii.) I think we must distinguish between the aim of an 
impulse, its exciting cause, its fulfilment or frustration, and 
the collateral effects of satisfying it. Butler lumps together 
hunger and sympathy, and says that the object of one is food, 
and of the other the distresses of our fellow-men. Now, in 
the first place, the word “‘ hunger” is ambiguous. It may 
mean certain organic sensations due to lack of food. Or it 
may mean an impulse to eat which arises from these. Butler 
evidently uses the word in the latter sense. Again, it does 
not seem to me to be accurate to say that the object of 
hunger is food. The object of a butcher, going to market, 
is also food; but he may not be hungry. The object, or, 
as I should prefer to say, the aim, of hunger is to eat food. 
The aim of the butcher is to buy it cheap and sell it dear. 
In fact the aim of an impulse is never, strictly speaking, a 
thing or person; it is always to change or preserve some 
state of a thing or person. So much for the aim of an 
impulse. Now, as we eat, the impulse of hunger is gradually 
satisfied, and this is pleasant. If we are continually prevented 
from eating when we are hungry, this continued frustration 
is unpleasant. Lastly, the process of satisfying our hunger 
has the collateral effect of producing sensations of taste 
which may be intrinsically pleasant or unpleasant according 
to the nature of the food and the tastes of the eater. I would 
say then that the exciting cause of the impulse of hunger is 
certain organic sensations ; that its aim is the eating of food ; 
that its collateral effects are sensations of taste ; and that it is 
accompanied by satisfaction or dissatisfaction according to 
whether we get enough food or are unable to get it. Now 
let us consider pity from the same points of view. The 
exciting cause is the sight of another person, particularly a 
friend, in distress. The aim of it is to relieve the distress. 
The collateral effects of its exercise are the gradual relief of 
the distress, feelings of gratitude in the sufferer’s mind, and 
soon. Lastly, in so far as we are able to exercise the impulse 
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there is a pleasant feeling of satisfaction in our minds, and in 
so far as we are prevented from doing so there is an unpleasant 
feeling of frustration. 

Now, in considering the relations between the various 
particular impulses and the general principles of self-love 
and benevolence, it is very important to keep all these points 
in mind. Butler says that some particular impulses are 
more closely connected with self-love and others with 
benevolence. He gives examples, but he does not carry the 
analysis further. We can now state the whole case much 
more fully and clearly. (a) Some impulses have their 
exciting causes in the agent, some in inanimate objects, and 
some in other persons. Hunger is excited by one’s own 
organic sensations ; covetousness may be excited by a jewel 
or a picture; pity is excited by another man’s distress. 
(b) Some impulses aim at producing results within the agent 
himself ; some aim at producing results in other men; 
and some aim at producing changes in inanimate objects. 
For instance, hunger aims at one’s own eating; pity aims 
at the relief of another’s distress; blind rage may aim at 
smashing plates and furniture. (c) The collateral effects of 
satisfying an impulse may be in the agent, or in others, or 
in both. Probably there are always collateral effects in the 
agent, and nearly always in other men. But sometimes 
the collateral effects in the agent are much the more important, 
and sometimes those produced in other men predominate. 
The collateral effects of satisfying hunger are, under ordinary 
circumstances, almost wholly confined to the agent. The 
collateral effects of the exercise of pity are mostly in the 
sufferer and the spectators, though there are always some in 
the agent. The collateral effects of ambition may be divided 
pretty equally between self and others. Lastly, (d) the 
pleasure of satisfaction and the pains of frustration are 
naturally always confined to the agent. 

We can now see that those particular impulses which 
aim at producing or maintaining states of the agent himself, 
and those whose collateral effects are mainly confined to the 
agent, will be of most interest to self-love. Hunger is a 
typical example. Those impulses which aim at producing or 
altering or maintaining states in other men, and whose 
collateral effects are mainly confined to others, will be of 
most interest to benevolence. Sympathy and resentment are 
typical examples. There will be some impulses which almost 
equally concern self-love and benevolence. For it may be 
that they aim at producing a state in others, but that their 
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collateral effects are mainly in the agent, or conversely. 
Anger against those whom we cannot hurt is aimed at them, 
but mainly affects ourselves. The question where the 
exciting cause of the impulse is situated is not of much 
importance for our present purpose, though it is probably 
true that most impulses whose exciting causes are within 
the agent also aim at producing changes in his own state. 
The pleasures of satisfaction and the pains of frustration 
concern self-love alone since they can only be felt by the 
agent. 

It is important to notice that actions which were originally 
done from particular impulses may come to be done from 
self-love or from benevolence. As babies we eat and drink 
simply because we are hungry or thirsty. But in course of 
time we find that the satisfaction of hunger and thirst is 
pleasant, and also that the collateral sensations of eating 
certain foods and drinking certain wines are intrinsically 
pleasant. Self-love may then induce us to take a great deal 
of exercise so as to make ourselves thoroughly hungry and 
thirsty, and may then make us go to a restaurant and choose 
just those dishes and wines which we know will excite 
intrinsically pleasant sensations as well as giving us the 
agreeable experience of satisfying our hunger and _ thirst. 
Again, a boy may play cricket simply because he likes it ; 
but when he grows older he may from benevolence devote 
his half-holidays to playing cricket with boy scouts, although 
he is no longer specially keen on the game, and although he 
could enjoy himself more in other ways. 

It sounds to us odd when Butler says that ambition and 
hunger are just as disinterested as pity and malice. He is 
perfectly right, in his own sense of the word “ disinterested,” 
and it is a very important sense. It is true that neither 
ambition nor hunger aims at one’s own happiness. One 
aims at power over others, the other aims at eating food. 
True, the satisfaction of either is my satisfaction ; but so, 
too, is the satisfaction of the impulse of pity or of malice. 
If by “‘ disinterested ’’ you mean “ not done with the motive 
of maximising one’s own happiness in the long run,” it is 
quite clear that hunger and ambition can only lead to dis- 
interested actions. The appearance of paradox in Butler’s 
statement is explained by the distinctions which we have 
drawn. It is true that ambition and hunger are more closely 
connected with self-love than are pity and malice. For 
they do aim at the production of states in ourselves, although 
they do not aim at our own general happiness, whereas pity 
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and malice aim at producing states in other men; and the 
collateral effects of their satisfaction are also largely confined 
to others. Thus both Butler and common sense are here 
right, and the apparent conflict between them is removed 
by clearly stating certain distinctions which are liable to 
be overlooked. 

(2) Self-love and Benevolence—We can now deal in detail 
with the two general principles of self-love and benevolence. 
Butler seems to me to be clearer about the former than 
about the latter. I have assumed throughout that he regards 
benevolence as a general principle which leads us to maxi- 
mise the happiness of humanity without regard to persons, 
just as he certainly regards self-love as a general principle 
leading us to maximise our own total happiness. I think 
that this is what he does mean. But he sometimes tends to 
drop benevolence as a general principle co-ordinate with 
self-love rather out of sight, and to talk of it as if it were 
just one of the particular impulses. Thus he says in the 
First Sermon that benevolence undoubtedly exists and is 
compatible with self-love, but the examples which he actually 
gives are particular impulses which aim at the benefit of 
some particular person, ¢.g., paternal and filial affection. 
He says that, if you grant that paternal and filial affection 
exist, you must grant that benevolence exists. This is a 
mistake. He might as well say that, if you grant that 
hunger exists, you must grant that self-love exists. Really 
paternal affection is as much a particular impulse as hunger, 
and it can no more be identified -with benevolence than 
hunger can be with self-love. I think that he makes such 
apparent mistakes partly because he is anxious to show that 
benevolence is no more contrary, as such, to self-love than 
is any of the particular impulses. He shows, e.g., that to 
gratify the benevolent principle gives pleasure to the agent 
just as much as to gratify any particular impulse, such as 
hatred or hunger. It is true that excessive indulgence in 
benevolence may conflict with self-love, but so, as he points 
out, may excessive indulgence in any particular impulse 
such as thirst or anger. In fact benevolence is related to 
self-love in exactly the same way as any particular impulse 
is related to self-love. So far he is perfectly right. But 
this identity of relation seems sometimes to blind Butler 
to the intrinsic difference between benevolence, which is a 
general principle, and the particular impulses which aim at 
producing happiness in this or that man, e.g., pity or paternal 
affection. I think that there is no doubt that there is a 
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general principle of benevolence; and I think that Butler 
held it too, though he certainly does not always make this 
clear. The main business of benevolence is to control and 
organise those particular impulses which aim at producing 
changes in others or whose collateral effects are mainly in 
others. Thus it has to do with pity, resentment, paternal 
affection, etc. The main business of self-love is to control 
and organise those impulses which aim at producing states 
in oneself, or whose collateral effects are largely in oneself. 
From the point of view of self-love benevolence is simply 
one impulse among others, like hunger, resentment, etc. 
But it is equally true that, from the point of view of bene- 
volence, self-love is simply one special impulse among 
others. The prudent person may need to check his bene- 
volence toward mankind in general, just as he has to check 
blind anger or a tendency towards overeating. The bene- 
volent person may need to check his excessive prudence, 
just as he has to check the special impulse to lose his temper. 

There are, however, two respects in which self-love and 
benevolence seem to me to be not perfectly on a level. 
Conscience approves both of self-love and of benevolence in 
their proper degrees. But I think it is clear that conscience 
rates benevolence higher than self-love. It would hold that 
it is possible, but not easy, to have too much benevolence ; 
but that you could quite easily have too much self-love, 
although in fact most people have too little. Again, from 
the purely psychological point of view, self-love and bene- 
volence are not perfectly co-ordinate. The putting into 
action of any tendency, including benevolence, is as such 
pleasant to the agent and so ministers in its degree to self- 
love. But the putting into action of our active tendencies 
is not as such a source of happiness to others. Other people 
can only be affected by the collateral results of my gratifica- 
tion of my impulses. But I get a certain amount of pleasure 
from the mere fact that I am doing what I want to do, quite 
apart from any collateral pleasure and pain that may accrue 
to me as the result of my action. Thus no action of mine 
can be altogether hostile to self-love, although the collateral 
results of the action may be so unpleasant that self-love would 
not sanction the action. But the gratification of many 
impulses may be wholly hostile to benevolence. E.g., if I 
lose my temper and blindly strike a man, self-love gets 
something out of the transaction, viz., the momentary 
feeling of satisfaction at fulfilling an impulse, even though 
the ultimate consequences may be so unpleasant to me that 
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cool self-love would have prevented the action. But 
benevolence gets nothing’ out of the transaction at all; it is 
wholly hostile to it. 

As we have said, Butler holds that pure self-love and pure 
benevolence would lead to very much the same external 
actions, because the collateral results of most actions really 
make about as much for our own happiness as for that of 
others. In this connection he makes two profoundly true 
and important observations. (i.) He says that if you want 
to make yourself as happy as possible it is fatal to keep this 
motive constantly before you. The happiest people are 
those who are pretty fully occupied with some activity which 
interests them, which they feel to be honourable and useful, 
and which they perform with success. Such people have no 
time to worry about happiness or unhappiness, and so 
happiness is added to them unsought. The most wretched 
lives are led by men who have nothing to do but think about 
their own happiness and scheme for it. Happiness which is 
consciously sought always turns out to be disappointing, and 
the self-conscious egoist divides his time between wanting 
what he has not and not wanting what he has. (ii.) The 
second point which Butler makes is that the common opinion 
that there is an inevitable conflict between self-love and 
benevolence is a fallacy which rests on the common confusion 
between enjoyment and the means of enjoyment. If I have 
a certain sum of money, it is obvious that the more I spend 
on myself the less I shall have to spend on others, and con- 
versely. It therefore looks at first sight as if self-love and 
benevolence must necessarily conflict. But, as Butler says, 
money and other kinds of property are not themselves 
enjoyment ; they are only material objects which produce 
enjoyment by being used in certain ways. Now it is certain 
that both spending money on myself and spending it on others 
may give me happiness. If I already spend a good deal on 
myself it is quite likely that I shall gain more happiness by 
spending some of it on others than I shall lose by spending 
that much less on myself. This is certainly true, and the 
confusion between happiness and the means to happiness, 
which Butler here explains, is constantly made. The miser 
is the typical and exaggerated example of this mistake ;_ but 
nearly everyone makes it to some extent. 

I think there is only one point in Butler’s theory of the 
substantial similarity of the conduct dictated by self-love 
and that dictated by benevolence which needs criticism. It 
assumes an isolated purely selfish man in a society of people 
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who are ruled by benevolence as well as self-love and who 
have organised their social life accordingly. In this case it 
certainly would pay this individual to act very much as the 
principle of benevolence would dictate. It is not so clear 
that it would pay to act in this way in a community of men 
who were all themselves quite devoid of benevolence. All 
that we can say is, that everyone in such a society, if it could 
exist at all, would be extremely miserable ; but whether one 
of them would be rendered less miserable by performing 
externally benevolent actions it is difficult to say. But if we 
suppose Butler to mean that, taking men as they are, and 
taking the institutions which such men have made for 
themselves, enlightened self-interest would dictate a course 
of conduct not very different from that which benevolence 
would dictate, he seems to be right. 

This fact, of course, makes it always difficult to say how 
far any particular action has been due to benevolence and 
how far to self-love. What is certain is that both principles 
exist, and that very few actions are due to one without 
admixture of the other. Sometimes we can see pretty 
clearly which principle has predominated, but this is as far as 
it is safe to go. Exactly the same difficulty arises, as Butler 
points out, over self-love and the particular impulses. It is 
often impossible to say whether a certain course of action 
was due to enlightened self-love or to a particular impulse 
for power or money. All that we know for certain is that 
both principles exist and that they mix in all proportions. 
Often the onlookers can tell more accurately than the agent 
what principle of action was predominant, because they are 
less likely to be biassed. 

(3) Conscience—_We now come to Butler’s supreme 
principle of conscience. According to him this has two 
sides to it, a purely intellectual and an authoritative. In 
addition, I think we must say that it is an active principle, 

e., that it really does cause, check, and modify actions. 
Intellectually it is a principle of reflexion. Its subject- 
matter is the actions, characters, and intentions of men. 
But it reflects on these from a particular point of view. We 
reflect on our actions when we merely recall them in memory 
and note that some turned out fortunately and others un- 
fortunately. But we should not call such reflection an act 
of conscience, but merely an act of retrospection. The 
peculiarity of conscience is that it reflects on actions from 
the point of view of their rightness or wrongness. The very 
fact that we use words like “ right,” ‘‘ wrong,” “‘ duty,” 
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etc., shows that there is an intellectual faculty within us 
which recognises these characteristics. Otherwise the words 
would be as meaningless to us as the words “ black ”’ and 
‘‘ white’ to a blind man. We clearly distinguish between 
a right action and one which happened to turn out for- 
tunately. And we clearly distinguish between a wrong 
action and one which happened to turn out badly. Again, 
we distinguish between mere unintentional hurt and de- 
liberate injury. Conscience is indifferent to the former and 
condemns the latter. Finally, conscience recognises a certain 
appropriateness between wrongdoing and pain and between 
rightdoing and happiness. J.e., it recognises the notion of 
merit or desert. If we see a man being hurt we judge the 
situation quite differently according to whether we think 
that he is innocent or that he is being punished for some 
wrong act. So we may say that conscience on its intel- 
lectual side is a faculty which reflects on actions, intentions, 
and characters, with a special view to their goodness or 
badness, rightness or wrongness. And it further judges 
that pain is appropriate to wrongdoing, and happiness to 
rightdoing. Lastly, we must add that it does not judge of 
actions or intentions in isolation, but judges them in com- 
parison with the ideal nature of the agent. The ideal nature 
of a child or a lunatic is different from that of a full-grown 
sane man, and so conscience takes a different view of their 
actions. Butler apparently assumes that, although the 
ideal nature of a child or a lunatic is different from that of a 
normal man, the ideal nature of all sane mature men is 
identical. No doubt we have to assume this in practice, but 
it seems hardly likely to be true in theory. After all it is 
hard to draw a perfectly sharp line between maturity and 
immaturity, or between sanity and insanity. 

By saying that conscience has supreme authority, Butler 
means that we regard the pronouncements of conscience 
not simply as interesting statements of fact and not simply 
as reasons to be balanced against others, but as conclusive 
reasons for or against the actions about which it pronounces. 
The fact that conscience judges an action to be wrong is a 
motive for not doing it. So, too, is the fact that self-love 
pronounces it to be imprudent, or that benevolence pro- 
nounces it to be likely to diminish the general happiness. 
Thus far conscience, self-love, and benevolence are all on 
a level. They are all capable of inducing us to act or to 
refrain from acting. The difference lies in their respective 
authority, 7.e., in the relative strength which they ought to 
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have and which they would have in an ideal human being. 
If self-love and benevolence conflict over some proposed 
course of action there is nothing in the nature of either which 
gives it authority over the other. Sometimes it will be 
right for self-love to give way to benevolence, and some- 
times it will be right for benevolence to give way to self- 
love. But conscience is not in this position. In an ideal 
man conscience would not simply take turns with self-love 
and benevolence. If self-love or benevolence conflict with 
conscience it is always they, and never it, which should give 
way; and if they conflict with each other it is conscience, 
and it alone, which has the right to decide between them. 
In any actual man conscience is often overpowered by self- 
love or benevolence, just as they are often overpowered by 
particular impulses. But we recognise the moral right of 
conscience to be supreme even when we find that it lacks 
the necessary psychological power. 

I do not think that Butler means to say that every trivial 
detail of our lives must be solemnly debated before the 
tribunal of conscience. Just as the man whose aim is to 
maximise his own happiness best secures that end by not 
constantly thinking about it, so I should say that the man 
who wants always to act conscientiously will often do best 
by not making this his explicit motive. So long as our 
actions are those which conscience would approve, if we 
carefully considered the question, the supremacy of con- 
science is preserved, even though we have acted from an 
immediate impulse or from self-love or from benevolence. 
For instance, conscience approves of a due measure of 
parental affection ; but it is much better for this affection to 
be felt spontaneously than for it to be imposed on us as a 
duty by conscience. In fact the main function of conscience 
is regulative. The materials both of good and evil are 
supplied by particular impulses. These are organised in 
the first place by self-love and benevolence, and these in 
turn are regulated and co-ordinated by conscience. In a 
well-bred and well-trained man a great deal of this organisa- 
tion has become habitual, and he does the right things 
without having to think whether or why they are right 
in ninety-nine cases out of an hundred. It is only in 
the hundredth specially perplexing or specially alluring 
situation that an explicit appeal to conscience needs to be 
made. 

It remains to say something about two rather curious 
and difficult points in Butler’s theory. (1) Although he 
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constantly asserts the supremacy of conscience, yet there are 
one or two passages in which he seems to make self-love 
co-ordinate with it. In one place he actually says that no 
action is consistent with human nature if it violates either 
reasonable self-love or conscience. In another famous pas- 
sage he seems to admit that if we reflect coolly we can justify 
no course of action which will be contrary to our happiness. 
The former passage I cannot explain away ; it seems to me 
to be simply an inconsistency. But the latter passage occurs 
in the course of an argument in which he is trying to prove 
to an objector that there is no real conflict between conscience 
and enlightened self-love. I think it is clear from the context 
that he is not here asserting his own view, but is simply 
making a hypothetical concession to an imaginary opponent. 
He goes on to argue thus. Even if you grant that it can never 
be right to go against your own greatest happiness, yet you 
ought to obey conscience in cases of apparent conflict between 
it and self-love. For it is very difficult to tell what really 
will make for your own greatest happiness in the long run 
even in this life, and there is always the possibility that there 
is another life after this. On the other hand, the dictates of 
conscience are often quite clear. Thus we can be far more 
certain about what is right than about what is to our own 
ultimate interest; and therefore, in an apparent conflict 
between the two, self-love should give way, even though no 
action were right which in fact conflicts with our ultimate 
interests. 

Thus Butler would probably reply that the question as to 
whether conscience is superior to self-love or co-ordinate with 
it is merely academic. I do not think this can be accepted. 
We may grant all that Butler says about the extreme un- 
certainty as to what is to our own ultimate interests. But, 
on the other hand, the deliveries of conscience are by no 
means so certain and ambiguous in most cases as he makes 
out. Thus there might often be a very real practical problem 
if it be granted that self-love is a principle of co-ordinate 
authority with conscience. 

(2) The other doubtful point is Butler’s view about the 
value of happiness. In one place he says that it is manifest 
that nothing can be of consequence to mankind or to any 
creature but happiness. And he goes on to assert that all 
common virtues and vices can be traced up to benevolence 
and the lack of it. Finally, in the same sermon, he says that 
benevolence seems in the strictest sense to include all that is 
good and worthy. Now, if these statements be accepted at 
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their face value, Butler was a Utilitarian, 7.e., he thought that 
happiness is the only good and that virtue consists in pro- 
moting happiness. But it is to be noticed that these remarks 
all appear in the sermon on the Love of our Neighbour, where 
he is specially concerned to recommend benevolence to people 
who were badly lacking in it. And even here he adds a 
footnote, in which he distinctly and positively says that there 
are certain actions and dispositions which are approved, 
altogether apart from their probable effect on general happi- 
ness. He asserts this still more strongly in the Dissertation 
on Virtue, which is a later and more formal work. So I 
think it is clear that his considered opinion is against Utili- 
tarianism. But in both works he seems to take the very 
curious view that God may be a Utilitarian, though this is no 
excuse for our being so. It may be that God’s sole motive 
is to maximise the total amount of happiness in the universe. 
But, even if this be the only obligation that he is under, he 
has made us in such a way that we approve of other tendencies 
beside benevolence, e.g., justice and truth-telling. And he 
has provided us with the faculty of conscience, which tells 
that it is our duty to act in accordance with these principles, 
no matter whether this seems to us likely to increase the 
general happiness or not. God may have given us this direct 
approval of truth-telling and justice because he saw that 
it would in fact make for the greatest happiness on the whole 
if we acted justly and told the truth regardless of conse- 
quences to ourselves and others. But that is his business, 
not ours. Our business is to act in accordance with our 
consciences, and only to promote the general happiness by 
such means as conscience approves, even though we may 
think that we could promote it still more in certain cases by 
lying or partiality. If God does overrule our conscientious 
actions in such a way that they do make for the greatest 
possible happiness even when they seem to us unlikely to 
have that effect, so much the better. It makes no difference 
to our duty either way. 

I think we may conclude by saying that, although there 
are certain minor inconsistencies, partly verbal and partly 
real, in Butler’s writings, and although there remains much 
work to be done in ethics which he did not attempt, yet his 
researches form the necessary basis of any system of moral 
philosophy which can claim to do justice to the facts of 
experience. 

C. D. BROAD. 
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I. 


THE Christian moralist of to-day is bound to face the ques- 
tion of birth-control, and it is not easy to give an immediate 
answer to the question, ‘“‘ What is the teaching of Christi- 
anity on the subject?” In spite of the asseverations of 


certain religious preachers and journalists who, whenever it 
is mentioned, refuse to admit that for Christians the matter 
can be anything but chose jugée, the plain man continues in 
doubt. Very often he would be glad of some clear guidance, 
of some voice commanding his respect which would say, 
** This is the way, walk ye in it.”” But that voice is hard to 
hear. So far as the Church of England is concerned, the 
nearest approach to authoritative guidance that has been 
issued is contained in a memorandum issued by a large 
majority of the bishops in 1914, which was drawn up to 
help the clergy in advising their flocks on this subject. 
This document, admirable in its temper of pastoral care and 
Christian wisdom, seems nevertheless to have faded into 
obscurity, and is seldom referred to when _ birth-control 
is discussed at the present time.1 Moreover, much has 
happened since the beginning of 1914, and the plain man 
is apt to wonder whether the bishops then wrote with a full 
appreciation of all the factors of the problem as they can 
be seen in the light of present-day knowledge and ex- 
perience, and he wonders the more when he finds that in a 
book of 1928, no less admirable in its temper of pastoral 


1 It is printed in full on pp. 382-888 of The Declining Birth-Rate. 
(Chapman and Hall, 1917.) 
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care and Christian wisdom than the bishops’ memorandum, 
another view is taken.!_ In view of such facts, he feels that 
it is of no use to proclaim that the matter has been settled 
long ago once and for all by the voice of the Church. If the 
teaching of the Anglican bishops in 1914, which was the 
traditional teaching of the Church, is to be commended 
to-day, it must be not merely because of its agreement 
with the traditional teaching of the Church, but because it 
approves itself to consciences unafraid to welcome the light 
of the knowledge of truth from whatever corner it may 
shine. 

This demand that the question, as it is put in secular 
circles to-day, should be openly faced by religious leaders, 
is a right demand. The practical problems of morality 
always have reference to the particular circumstances in 
which men and women find themselves. It is always 
possible, as the history of the world goes on, for elements 
of novelty to arise in the circumstances in which we have to 
live our lives, and the demand that moral guidance should 
take account of these elements of novelty is always a right 
demand. The classical instance is the work of the great 
Jesuit moralists of the seventeenth century, who faced the 
problems of the modern as contrasted with the medizval 
world. We are gradually learning that a conception of our 
duty to our neighbour adequate for feudalism is inadequate 
to modern industrial civilisation. Are there, then, at the 
present time elements of novelty which necessitate a recon- 
sideration of the question of birth-control ? 

There may justly be said to be three facts which have 
emerged into prominence of recent -years, which ought to be 
considered, about which men doubt whether they have been 
sufficiently taken into account in the past. 

In the first place, there is the political problem of popu- 
lation. Sometimes this is put forward by eugenists as 
the problem of the excessive multiplication of undesirable 
elements in society : sometimes as a purely economic prob- 
lem, with reference merely to the quantity and not to the 
quality of the population of a country. It is said that the 
nineteenth century was, on the whole, a century of increasing 
material wealth, and increasing capacity to support human 
life on the earth, that the limits of expansion have been 
reached, and that the problem now is how to cut our coat 
according to our cloth. Again, from another point of view, 
the growing demand that the State should guarantee main- 

1 See Men, Women, and God, by A. H. Gray. (S.C.M.) 
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tenance for all its members is held to carry with it a right on 
the part of the State to prescribe the number of members 
for whose sustenance it will undertake responsibility. 

Secondly, it may be said that the women’s point of view 
has comparatively recently found open expression for the 
first time. The last half-century has witnessed a remarkable 
growth in the higher education of women, and with this has 
come a revelation of the sufferings of women in over-frequent 
bearing of children through the thoughtlessness of men, a 
revolt against the treatment of women as merely child- 
bearing machines, and a demand on the part of women to 
be recognised as having intellectual and esthetic, as well as 
physical, contributions to make to the good of mankind. 

Thirdly, there are the investigations of psychologists 
which have a great influence on the thought of the present 
day. It is probably the fear of repressed complexes, or 
neuroses, or whatever other terms may be used for the 
psychological bogies, which more than anything else drives 
men and women to-day to the use of artificial methods to 
avoid the conception of children. It is probably the thought 
that the traditional Christian teaching ignores these ver 
real dangers that leads to its being widely questioned at the 
present time. 


II. 


It is already clear that the subject divides itself into two 
parts. There is first the question whether it is justifiable at 
all for a husband and wife to attempt to control the number 
of children which they are to bring into the world, and 
secondly, if this be answered in the affirmative, there arises 
the question of the methods to be adopted to achieve that 
end. Of the arguments we have been considering, the 
political and the feminist arguments relate to the former of 
these questions, the psychological more directly to the 
latter. 

Now on the first question, it must surely be generally 
agreed that birth-control of some sort or other is not merely 
permissible : it is often a positive duty. In this paper I am 
not concerned with the relation between the State and its 


members, important as are the issues raised by that relation 
for Christian ethics. I shall therefore leave entirely un- 
touched the question whether the State would be justified 
in prescribing the maximum number of children to be pro- 
duced by any particular marriage. I wish rather to con- 
sider the advice that should be given by a Christian minister 
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to any of his flock who should consult him on these matters. 
Here, the political argument appears as viewed from the 
side of the individual who realises his responsibility as a 
member of the State, and who realises that his obligations 
as a Christian include his doing his duty as a citizen. 

It is sometimes argued by rash controversialists, to whom 
the very term birth-control is anathema, as though the only 
motives which could ever lead to a man’s desiring to limit 
the size of his family were selfish and unworthy motives. 
Very little reflection suffices to show that this is simply not 
true. A man may honestly be conscious of vocation to 
work which he can perform efficiently if his family be small, 
but in which he will be severely hampered by financial 
embarrassment if it be large. Or a man may be honestly 
convinced that his duty to the State forbids him to bring 
into existence a number of human beings for whose main- 
tenance he cannot make himself responsible, and who will 
therefore become a burden on the community. Again, a 
man may know that to subject his wife to the frequent 
bearing of children will be unjustifiable and unchristian 
cruelty. So far from ignoring these facts, the Christian 
teacher may often have to call attention to them, and to 
help members of his flock to see that the path of duty may 
lie along the line of birth-control. 

So far nothing has been said which is not in agreement 
with the traditional teaching of the Church. But now the 
more difficult question must be faced of the methods of 
birth-control. Here there is a vital divergence between the 
traditional teaching, as set forth, for instance, in the memo- 
randum of the Anglican bishops, and the propaganda of 
many present-day teachers. The former recognise as justifi- 
able no methods other than the voluntary abstinence from 
intercourse on the part of husband and wife for more or less 
prolonged periods; the latter advocate the use of physical 
devices which will make that intercourse possible while 
removing the possibility of ensuing childbirth. 

It is here that the psychological bogies terrify men and 
women into agreement with the latter view. Not that 
psychologists are all agreed. There are those who maintain 
that the divorce of sexual indulgence from any idea of its 
natural issue is itself productive of neuroses. But neverthe- 
less the prevalent opinion among men and women at the 
present day ‘is that self-denial in the sphere of sex is the 
main source of those repressed complexes which are the 
chief among human ills, and that the traditional Christian 
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teaching is heartlessly indifferent to the crop of mental 
disorders which will inevitably spring up in any field wherein 
that word is sown. This issue must be faced if that teaching 
is to be maintained. 


III. 


To face the issue, the Christian must stand squarely on 
the firm rock of the first principles of his faith. “ The chief 
end of man,” says a famous statement of those principles, 
‘“‘is to glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever.” Now the 
God of Christianity is the God revealed in growing clearness 
to the Jews, and in His fullness in Jesus Christ, a God whose 
fundamental qualities are ethical. What is involved in 
belief in such a God has been set forth in recent times in 
such works as Professor Sorley’s Moral Values and the 
Idea of God, and Dr Jacks’ Religious Perplewities. Briefly, it 
may be said that for the Christian, goodness is the only thing 
worth seeking in life, for only in the achievement of goodness 
does the spirit of man find that freedom which is of all 
things most precious. The man to whom the Christian 
message speaks is the man who longs above all else to be 
able to say, “I am the master of myself.” To such a man 
this life exists as the sphere wherein this freedom is to be 
won. What he asks of the world is that it should give him 
opportunities of playing the man. Difficulties, dangers, and 
pains will be taken as providing such opportunities, and in 
so far as he triumphs over them, he will count them all worth 
while. For the freedom which he seeks is the pearl of great 
price, and he would rather suffer and be free than live in 
ease and in bondage of soul. 

Now the Christian conception of Divine grace holds that 
it is help given by God to man which does not supplant but 
increases his freedom. It is not our task here to explain this 
conception, but simply to note the fact of its existence.’ 
Christianity maintains that though man is unable by his own 
effort to be the master of his soul, it is offered to him by God 
through Christ to share in the divine omnipotence. So 
St Paul says, “I can do all things through Christ who strength- 
eneth me.” The service of God is perfect freedom. 

We come back to the problem of birth-control. Let us 
imagine a man and his wife honestly convinced that it is 
their duty to limit the size of their family. They fear that 


1Cp., e.g., C. C. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations of God and Man; 
J. Oman, Grace and Personality; Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of 
God, p. 495. 
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they are perhaps on the horns of a dilemma. LEither they 
must bring into the world children whose advent they cannot 
justify, or they must themselves reap a crop of psycho- 
logical disturbances through repressing their natural instincts. 
Two ways of escape are offered to them—the one the way of 
physical aids to avoid childbirth, the other the way of 
reliance on Divine grace in the exercise of self-control. 
The whole question, when so put, surely resolves itself into 
that of the comparative value set upon freedom from strain 
on the one hand, and on self-control on the other. The man 
or woman who values self-control for itself as an intrinsic 
element in that freedom of spirit which is the goal of life, 
will not hesitate in the choice. If there is a help which does 
not diminish but increases their freedom, it is to that help that 
they will turn. 

There are, then, two things which the defender of the 
traditional teaching of the Church on birth-control can say 
to the fear of psychological bogies. In the first place, he 
can point out that these bogies arise and have power where 
life is lived with its chief emphasis on the negation of desire. 
But such a life is lived, so to speak, backwards ; the liver of 
it keeps his eyes fixed with reluctant longing on the things 
he is doing without and slowly and stumblingly walks back- 
ward away from them. But this is not the life commended 
by the Christian. The life he stands for is positive, not 
negative. The liver of it has turned round, and is facing 
upwards towards the self-control and the freedom for which 
above all he passionately cares, and in the heat of that 
passion are burnt up those lesser fires from which otherwise 
the psychological bogies might be géndered. 

But secondly, and chiefly, he will speak of the Divine 
grace. The psychological bogies fatten upon fear; against 
the confidence which comes of faith in God and the power 
of His grace they have no might. The present writer has 
suggested elsewhere that ‘‘ repressed complexes ”’? hold much 
the same place in the thought of to-day that was given to evil 
spirits by the early Christians.1_ As faith in Christ then set 
men and women free from the tyranny of demons, so now the 
Christian message is that in the power of Christ the Christian 
can laugh at’the bogies of the morbid psychologist. It is» 
ludicrous indeed to think that one who shares in the victory 
of the Resurrection cannot control his own passions, and 
when once the absurdity of that suggestion strikes us, the 
fear and the danger it breeds are gone. He who laughs 

1 See the Hissert JourNAL, July 1922. 
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wins, and those who are justified by faith have boldness to 
laugh. 

it is surely the obscuring of this fact that the essence of 
the Christian message is the offer of power that leads to our 
doubts about the true Christian teaching on birth-control. 
It is commonly assumed that the Christian teacher exists 
to perform the absurd function of demanding of men and 
women that they should perform duties which are beyond 
their strength. But this is to make Christianity a religion of 
Law, not of Gospel. The Christian teacher does indeed 
recognise the inability of men and women to do what they 
ought, but the essence of his message is the proclamation 
that Christ offers the power to enable them to rise in response 
to His call. It is that message of help which the man who 
cares only for self-control and freedom will hear, the message 
which inspires both words and music in the well-known 
anthem of Haydn :— 


‘**Insanae et vanae curae 
Invadunt mentes nostrae 
Saepe furore replent 
Corda privata spe. 

Quid prodest, O mortalis, 
Conari pro mundanis, 

Si coelos negligas ? 

Sunt fausta tibi cuncta, 
Si Deus est pro te.” 


The traditional teaching of the Church on the subject of 
birth-control sometimes sounds out of date. But to those 
who take a long view, it is the teaching which has the future 
in its keeping. Let us suppose that its message goes un- 
heeded, and that in a widespread revolt from all that seems 
old-fashioned, men and women generally solve their pro- 
blem by the use of physical means to avoid childbirth. 
Sooner or later there will surely come a great weariness of 
bondage to the passions of the flesh: the spirit of man will 
not be for ever content to meet its difficulties by avoiding 
them, it will long to assert itself, crying out that it will be 
free. Where then will be the Church of Christ ? Will she 
have forfeited her right to answer with the message of 
hope those who cry out for freedom? Or will she then be 
able to save men and women from the danger of a puritan 
reaction to exaggerated asceticism by having proclaimed 
consistently her Gospel of grace ? 

Without some such message of hope, it is hard to see a 
future which shall not find men and women passing alter- 
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nately through ages of self-indulgence and of unreasoning 
self-denial. The question is worth considering whether this 
or acceptance of the Christian life is likely to produce the 
larger crop of psychological ills. 


IV. 


It remains to face certain practical questions that arise 
from the position that has been taken up. We began by 
asking what counsel the Christian minister should be prepared 
to give his flock on the subject of birth-control. So far, 
what we seem to have done is to have suggested that to 
the man or woman seeking his help he should give a sketch 
of the ideal Christian life, and show that there the problem 
is solved. But our difficulties arise just because we‘do not 
live ideal Christian lives, and the men and women in need 
of priestly counsel and advice often need it just because 
they have not the faith which leads to saving laughter. 

In his book, Some Principles of Moral Theology, Mr Kirk 
has called attention to the difference of the spirit pervading 
different systems of moral theology according as they are 
based on the consideration of the legal minimum necessary 
to salvation, or of the virtues as the ideal of character. 
Perhaps an analogy may be taken from the curricula of a 
university. In a university we have honour schools and 
pass schools, and any teacher knows the difference of spirit 
evoked by following these different courses. The pass man 
asks, ‘‘ What must I do to get through ?”’ but that question 
never even crosses the mind of the true honours man. The 
question for him is how most thoroughly to master the 
subject of his study. To the academic mind the problem 
before us takes the form of the question: “‘ Is life an honour 
school or a pass school ?” 

That life is an honour school, in which the question to 
be asked is not “‘ What must I do to be saved ?”’ but “‘ What 
may I do, being redeemed?” is surely the only possible 
answer for the Christian teacher. ‘‘ Be ye perfect,” said 
Christ, “‘ even as your Father in heaven is perfect.’”’ But 
nevertheless, the Christian priest, like the university tutor, 
has to deal with pass men as well as honour men. A univer- 
sity, of its charity, provides a course of education suitable 
to their capacity. Can the Church allow a pass course of 
life, differing from the honours course set before those to 
whom she says, ‘‘ Be ye perfect ” ? 

It is interesting to notice how, when we begin discussing 
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such a subject as birth-control, we find ourselves involved in 
discussing the classical questions at issue in the history of 
Christian thought. Belief in the necessity of Divine grace, 
so strongly asserted by St Augustine as against Pelagius, 
has been seen to be a presupposition of the Christian solution 
of the problem of birth-control in general. And now, when 
we approach the problem of the individual application of that 
general teaching, we raise the question which perhaps most 
vitally separates the Catholic from the Protestant mind. 
In all its protesting, Protestantism has always protested 
most vigorously against any recognition of a distinction 
between the highest life and the permissible life, between 
what we have ventured to call the life of the honours 
man and the life of the pass man, whereas that distinction 
in one form or another is a commonplace in Catholic moral 
theology. 

It is sometimes said of Catholics that on moral questions 
‘* you always know where you are with them. They have 
rigid rules and make no exceptions.” If this were true it 
would be a very grave charge, and the Catholic apologist 
would be hard put to it to defend his system as adequate to 
the multifarious needs of men and women. But the truth 
is that the great strength of the Catholic system is the 
machinery it has devised for dealing with exceptions. This 
has an important bearing on our present discussion. We are 
considering how to avoid producing psychological ills through 
the enjoining of commandments harder than men can bear. 
The danger is that of producing in men and women a chronic 
sense that they are objects of displeasure to God through 
failing to carry out what they believe to be His will. Histori- 
cally, the Catholic method of meeting this difficulty has been 
twofold. First, there has been the distinction between those 
who are and those who are not called to follow “ counsels of 
perfection,’ and secondly, for those who fail to live up to 
the level demanded of them, there has been the provision of 
the priest commissioned to say, “‘Go in peace. The Lord 
hath put away thy sin.” When Protestantism revolted 
against these methods, there arose at once an urgent need 
of some substitute to preserve the sanity of sinful men. 
This need was met by the emergence of the Protestant 
doctrine of assurance. The Catholic who kneels to listen to 
the priestly word of absolution and the Protestant who 
relies on his election by God have in common that in their 
religion which is of chief moment. For both, their salvation 
depends not on what they have themselves achieved, but is 
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accepted as a free gift of God sealed to them through the 
blood of Jesus Christ. 

It is a curious fact that at the present time Protestants 
are more ready than Catholics to admit the justifiability of 
the use of physical methods of birth-control. Viewed a 
priori, one might have expected the Catholic system, with 
its recognition of different levels of vocation, to have been 
more easily able to find room for such a position as is adopted 
by Dr A. H. Gray, whilst any such accommodation to human 
weakness might have been thought impossible for the 
Protestant mind, which demands of all men that they should 
aim at the highest. But here it is Protestantism rather than 
Catholicism which shows a tendency to make the pass course 
the standard. That this is so may perhaps be explained as 
follows. The provision of a system of individual absolution 
makes it possible for Catholicism to maintain the higher 
level as the only one explicitly recognised, while dealing 
definitely as exceptions with all failures to attain to it. 
Those who repudiate such methods of dealing with the 
problem have to include in their statement of the rule con- 
siderations which those who do not live at the strictest level 
may apply to their own cases. 


V. 

It is time to try to summarise the preceding argument, 
and to state as definitely as possible the conclusions that may 
be arrived at. Enough has been said to show that the 
question of birth-control provides problems which demand 
open-minded consideration by Christian moralists, and that 
Christian ministers are justified when they ask that the 
leaders of different Christian bodies should provide them 
with some. authoritative guidance which shall win respect by 
being clearly based on a frank recognition of the difficulties 
of the points at issue. In the meantime, and as a suggestion 
towards the formation of such considered judgments, I 
would venture to propose the following conclusions. 

First, in open teaching and preaching, the Church must 
adopt as the only possible view of the Christian life what I 
have called the “honour school” attitude. It must be 
steadily maintained that the one and only purpose of life in 
the flesh is the winning of goodness through the exercise of 
freedom. Men and women must be urged to realise that 
self-control and spiritual freedom are things intrinsically 


worth seeking for their own sakes. They must be encouraged 
Vo. XXII.—No. 1. 3* 
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to adopt a positive attitude towards these things of supreme 
value, so that self-denial becomes not a paralysing matter 
of mere negation, but an element in the quest of their 
hearts’ desire. * 

Secondly, the Church should lay the greatest stress on 
the Gospel of Divine grace as the offer of power to be free. 
Men and women must be taught that by faith in the power 
of God offered to them through Christ they can laugh at 
the psychological bogies, and be set free from them. 

But thirdly, the Christian priest must be prepared in his 
individual dealings to help those who are unable to laugh, 
and those who, after honest and fair consideration, believe 
themselves justified in making use of physical means to 
avoid childbirth. In such cases they should urge the con- 
sideration that by so doing they run the risk of losing the 
highest things in life, and should encourage them to make 
trial of the power of God and put their faith to the test of 
relying on God’s grace to set them free. But throughout 
they must labour to save their flock from reaping the fruits 
of psychological ills through falling into a chronic state of 
thinking of themselves as objects of God’s displeasure. 
When a man believes that in adopting other methods of 
birth-control than self-control he is doing that which is dis- 
pleasing to God, then he should be taught to seek the remedy 
for sin in the forgiveness of God which depends not on his 
own achievements but on the work of Christ. When, in 
spite of all the considerations that have been urged, men 
and women honestly believe themselves to be justified in 
the sight of God in using physical methods of birth-control, 
their consciences must be respected, and they must be 
assured that so long as they do what they believe to be 
right, they do what is pleasing to God and may continue 
to share freely in the communion of the Church. If they 
are wrong, they will come to see this not through being 
hardened in opposition by excommunication, but through 
their sharing in the life of the Church. Only the Church 
must continue to preach that for the Christian the standard 
of life he must set before himself is the highest, and to 
proclaim to all men the possibility of this life through the 
gospel of freedom and power. 

LEONARD HODGSON. 
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BERNARD BOSANQUET’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


Proressor CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, 
Oriel Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion, Oxford. 


By the lamented death, after a brief illness, on February 9th 
last, of Mr Bernard Bosanquet, English-speaking students of 
philosophy were deprived of the personal guidance and co- 
operation of a highly honoured master in their craft, who, 
while he was himself, as he has been called by a good judge, 
“perhaps the central and most typical member”! of a 
school of thinkers which numbers among its adherents many 
eminent men, and which has profoundly influenced more 
than one generation of those among us who make it their 
occupation to explore the ultimate problems presented to us 
by our experience as a whole, was also always prompt to 
note the ways of thinking, however divergent from his own, 
which he found his fellow-students following, and, by pro- 
nouncing a considered judgment on the relation of these to 
the principles which approved themselves to his own mind, 
to help his partners in the common enterprise of philosophy 
to orientate themselves and understand whither their specu- 
lations were likely to carry them. This characteristic of 
the distinguished thinker whom we have so lately lost was 
especially illustrated in the deeply interesting study of 
certain important movements in the thought of to-day 
which he gave us in his latest book, The Meeting of Extremes 
in Contemporary Philosophy; and the same work made it 
plain that, in his view, it was in their attitude towards 
religious experience and their interpretation of it that the 
true drift and tendency of these movements was most - 
clearly and instructively revealed. 


1 Dr M‘Taggart in Mind, N.S., No. 83 (July 1912), p. 427. 
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Thus in discussing Bernard Bosanquet’s own Philosophy 
of Religion we shall be exploring no mere outlying region of 
his teaching, but rather that which was, in his own estimation, 
its very heart. ‘‘ Philosophy,” he has said, “ depends on 
the religious consciousness ’”’!; and again,? “‘ In so far as the 
religious experience comes to include the vision of all that has 
value united in a type of perfection, metaphysic comes to 
be little more than the theoretical interpretation of it alone.” 

Taking this view, he was necessarily unable to come to 
terms with the exclusion by Mr Bertrand Russell and others 
from the sphere of philosophical investigation of such “* worlds 
of satisfaction’? as those of religion, morality, and art. 
While paying a well-merited tribute of admiration to the 
last-named writer’s eloquent statement of the pessimism 
consequent upon this exclusion in the well-known passage 
of the essay on The Free Man’s Worship concerning “ the 
firm foundation of unyielding despair” on which alone 
“the soul’s habitation can henceforth be safely built,” 
Bosanquet sees in it a confirmation of his own doctrine 
— which he believed to be in essence the doctrine of 
Christianity also—that only in an assurance of unity with 
the Eternal, won through the surrender of all finite claims, 
is the supreme satisfaction that Religion promises attainable 
by man. ‘There is,’ as he expresses it, “no stability or 
security of the finite self which has not in principle drawn 
its confidence out of the ultimate despair.” Not seeking as 
the goal of his pilgrimage either an adjustment of claims 
and counterclaims in this present world or a future con- 
summation and bliss to be enjoyed by finite spirits remaining 
finite, he was undismayed by that indifference of Nature, 
as natural science presents it to us, to the aspirations of the 
human spirit, which is the ground of Mr Russell’s pessimism, 
and which gives its sting to Naturalism. ‘I didn’t say any- 
thing about Naturalism,” he wrote to me in the last letter 
I received from him, less than a month before he died, in 
answer to some words of mine expressive of my own sensitive- 
ness to its insistent suggestion of the transiency and in- 
significance of what we hold most precious—“ I didn’t say 
anything about Naturalism. I don’t think it important. 
The universe is so obviously experience ; it must be all of 
one tissue.” ‘ All of one tissue.” In these words we find, 
I think, the feature of Bosanquet’s robust religious faith 
which distinguishes it from that of those whose trust is in 
some “far off divine event ” which shall shatter the world 

1 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 229. 2 Ibid., p. 280. 
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that we know and ‘“‘ remould it nearer to the heart’s desire,” 
or at least in some future ascension to a better world 


“‘ In regions calm and mild of serene air 
Beyond the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth.” 


Reversing the once familiar argument which from the 
injustices of the present world inferred that a redress of 
them is to be expected hereafter, Bosanquet saw in the 
changes and chances of our earthly life the inalienable 
heritage of all that is finite. Nowhere else—in no other life 
—can we look to enjoy as finite spirits a permanence and 
security that is essentially inconsistent with our finitude. 
But, on the other hand, the same reasoning which forbids 
us to expect that the vicissitudes of temporal existence will 
give place to the changeless peace which some have dreamed 
of as belonging to an existence which would be no less 
temporal because it was everlasting, forbids us likewise to 
entertain the fear that the Beauty, the Truth, and the 
Goodness which we find manifested in and through the 
changes and chances of our present state may cease to be 
what they now are—the revelation, partial indeed, yet far 
less partial than any to be found in those’ features of the 
universe to which Naturalism confines its attention, of the 
nature of that sole Reality in which, in every place and time 
and state, we “‘ live and move and have our being.” 

In the first edition of his work on Logic, which appeared 
in the year 1888, Bosanquet goes further than I think he 
would afterwards have been prepared to go in arguing from 
the unity of plan in the universe (with which he always held 
anything that could properly be called ‘“‘ miracle”? to be 
essentially inconsistent) that we are entitled to! “ expect 
an indefinitely prolonged—though not necessarily everlasting 
—continuance of the conditions of the earth’s surface which 
are compatible with human life ’’ and therefore with civilisa- 
tion. He even confessed in a footnote to “a strong pre- 
judice,”” based on this confidence in the relation of our 
purposes to the scheme of the universe, that 2 ‘‘ a disastrous 
earthquake in London is an exceedingly improbable occur- 
rence.” It would “‘seem,”’ he said, “‘ malicious on the part of 
Nature.” ‘‘ The prejudice is only mentioned,” he added, “‘ as 
a psychological curiosity, and is not defended for a moment.” 
But he believed it to be, he said, “‘ a blundering application 
of an ultimately genuine principle.’”’ When twenty-three 

1 Logic, ii. p. 218 (ed. 1911). ® Ibid., p. 219. 
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years later he gave to the world a second edition of the book 
from which these passages are quoted, he defended, not 
indeed the belief expressed in it, which he had even at the 
time refused to defend, but his mention of that belief, 
‘* because,” he wrote, “‘ it calls attention to a technical point 
which seems to me fundamental, and which I doubt if my 
critics have observed. It is this, that as inference from 
particular to particular is impossible, and you must always 
make the circuit through the universal nature of the system 
on whose manifestations you are arguing..., it is 
necessary to accept a heavy responsibility when the whole 
nature of that system is concerned, and if you cherish a 
general view about it, and allow this view to affect your 
inference, it is illogical not to formulate and defend your 
view. If you believe that the world-system is wholly in- 
different to the interests of civilisation, you shoulder just 
as heavy a responsibility as if you believe the opposite. And 
you are bound to exhibit your view.”’ But I feel sure that 
this comfortable belief that London will in all likelihood not 
share the fate which once overtook Lisbon was far less in 
harmony with his later than with his earlier outlook upon 
the world. It is noteworthy that in 1888 he spoke of ‘the 
real root of our conviction”’ (the conviction that the de- 
velopment and continuance of civilisation is part of the 
universal plan) as “‘ ethical,”—but in 1911 he adds in a note 
the admission that 2 ‘‘in any new work dealing with these 
points I should not make use of the term ‘ ethical,’ which 
now seems to me an individualistic term, applicable to an 
attitude right and characteristic for a finite being within 
a whole, but neither to the whole nor to the position of the 
finite being completely considered.” And this change is 
connected with one of the greatest importance to our present 
subject, namely, the development undergone between the 
dates of the two editions of his Logic by his view of the relation 
of Religion to Morality. 

On the doctrine of Justification by Faith he once wrote 
tome: ‘ I was brought up in it, in an Evangelical household, 
and have only expanded my faith under Bradley’s influence.” 
Those familiar with Bosanquet’s writings will recognise here 
the charming modesty with which he was always accustomed 
to represent himself as little more than the disciple and inter- 
preter of the great thinker, still happily with us, with whose 
name the history of British philosophy must ever link his 


own. But what I now wish to emphasise is that in the 


1 Logic, ii. p. 220 n. 2 Ibid., p. 222 n. 
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words which I have just quoted he has given us the key to 
his whole philosophy of religion. It centres in the doctrine 
that the perfection to which we aspire can only be enjoyed 
in the recognition of our membership in a whole which is 
already, and indeed eternally, perfect. The man for whom 
morality is the last word will strive in vain to compass by 
‘good works ”’ an end which the very nature of finite life 
in time must make for ever unattainable ; the religious man, 
believing in the eternal perfection of the ultimate and absolute 
Reality, of which he is but an organ and instrument, is 
delivered from the feverish anxiety inevitably induced by 
the belief that the good which he seeks depends upon the 
efforts of himself and his fellows to come into being at all; 
and long experience shows that, contrary to what those 
who rely rather on abstract considerations than on a study 
of facts might expect to be the case, the actual contribution 
to human progress made by those whose good works are 
inspired by confidence that the Good is already from all 
eternity supreme is far greater than that of those who lack 
this assurance and who can only indulge a hope, neither sure 
nor certain, that their labour will not be in vain. That you 
‘only get the fullest work where you have the highest and 
deepest faith’? was to him “ abundantly demonstrated ” ; 
and it surprised him that William James, in representing 
the doctrine that “‘ perfection is eternal, aboriginal, and most 
real”?! as a doctrine suited to console men in their “ sick 
extremity ”’ rather than to inspire them in vigorous adven- 
ture, seemed to overlook a truth so obvious and so well 
attested. 

The doctrines of the Atonement and of the Incarnation 
are, of course, intimately connected. Of the latter doctrine 
Bosanquet wrote that he was brought up in this also and 
only expanded it under Bradley’s influence. I think that in 
his treatment of this, as of the other doctrine of which he 
has said the like, he was true to his Evangelical traditions. 
For it is a well-known distinction between the Evangelical 
and what we may for the moment perhaps be allowed to call 
the Catholic type of theology, that in the former the Atone- 
ment is primary, in the latter the Incarnation. The doctrine 
of the Incarnation meant, I think, on the whole to Bosanquet 
that, while we can only “ attain ’ that perfection after which 
we aspire in so far as we find our satisfaction not in anything 
which is ours as separate individuals, but only in the perfection 
of the Whole whereof we are members, we learn to do this 

1 Pragmatism, p. 270. 
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first through the identification of ourselves with social wholes, 
which are indeed less than the Absolute Whole, beyond 
which and beside which there is nothing, but which serve as, 
so to say, surrogates of that Absolute Whole, and in devotion 
to which there is enjoyed an experience which is in principle 
religious, although no finite whole, when once its finitude is 
realised, can ultimately satisfy the emotions which may at 
first have taken it for their object. If I mention at this 
point a book of my own on Group Theories of Religion, in 
which I have attempted to discuss from this point of view 
the significance of group-life for the understanding of 
Religion, I do so only because the main argument of that 
book had the good fortune to meet with Mr Bosanquet’s 
approval. The immanence of the divine in the social life 
of man, which makes it possible for religion to develop in 
this way through the experience of human fellowship, is 
what Bosanquet held, if I understand him aright, to be the 
truth expressed by the Christian doctrine that God has been 
made man and manhood taken into God. But the purpose 
of this development itself is to render possible the appre- 

hension of the perfection of the universe in its ultimate 
- reality, wherein all the mutual conflicts and contradictions 
of its parts are eternally reconciled and atoned. Could this 
eternal Atonement have been apprehended otherwise, the 
manifestation of God in the social life of humanity, which 
is the Incarnation, would have been needless. For this 
thought Bosanquet loved to find authority in a passage of 
his favourite Dante :! 


““Ché, se potuto aveste veder tutto, 
Mestier non era partorir Maria.” 


(‘Could you have seen the whole, no need had been 
For Mary to bring forth.”’) 


We shall perhaps not go far wrong in seeing also in 
Bosanquet’s attitude towards History—which he has called 
‘“‘a hybrid form of experience ” ?—part of his legacy from 
the Evangelical training to which he was conscious of owing 
so much. For it has been characteristic on the whole of the 
Evangelical type of religion so to concentrate its attention 
upon the great drama of Redemption, perfectly accomplished 
from eternity in the counsels of God, and yet through faith 
an ever new experience of each individual soul, a drama in 
which God and the human soul, in its naked humanity, stripped 
of the trappings of historical circumstance and set face to 

1 Purg., iii. 28. 2 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 78. 
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face with its Creator, Saviour, and Judge, are the sole actors, 
that the historical life of the Christian society, through which 
the divine revelation has been in fact mediated to the indi- 
vidual soul, has tended to vanish altogether from the fore- 
ground of the picture. No doubt the great multitude of 
Evangelical Christians have regarded the revelation as made 
through the historical happenings recorded in Scripture, but 
these have hardly been regarded as of one piece with those 
of to-day. They have rather been imagined as so sacred 
and miraculous that to believe in saints or miracles outside 
of Scripture was to incur suspicion of derogating from their 
unique character. Even within Scripture itself, as Dean 
Church says in his book on The Oxford Movement,' “ Evan- 
gelical theology has sometimes dwelt upon the work of Christ 
and laid comparatively little stress on his example or the 
picture left us of his personality and life. It regarded the 
Kpistles of St Paul as the last word of the Gospel message.” 
The Gospel picture of Jesus as he “‘ went about doing good ” 
tended to be eclipsed by the Pauline representation of the 
heavenly Redeemer; so that, to quote Church again, an 
‘increased care for the Gospels, and study of them com- 
pared with other parts of the Bible,” was a note of the 
Oxford Movement in contrast with the Evangelicalism 
which it found prevailing in the second quarter of the last 
century. 

Bosanquet had departed very far from the position of 
his Evangelical ancestors in his view of the Bible; but he 
inherited from them this concentration, characteristic of their 
theology, upon the doctrine of a finished work of Redemption 
and the consequent comparative disregard of history as such. 
It is noteworthy that in the immediate context of the sen- 
tence in which he speaks of History as a “ hybrid form of 
experience”’ he dismisses the question of the relation of 
Jesus to what he calls the “‘ world-experience ”’ of Christianity 
as no more than a scholar’s problem of assigning to an indi- 
vidual his particular share in that development. Absorbed in 
his conviction of the reality and supreme importance of the 
redemption wrought out for us by God and not by ourselves, 
he failed, I think, sufficiently to appreciate the¥difficulty 
which there is in describing the great ‘‘ world-experience ” 
of which he is speaking without assigning a unique significance 
to the historical Jesus. 

It is instructive here to contrast with our author his 
eminent German contemporary Ernst Troeltsch, whose 

1 Page 191, ed. 1892. 
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lamented death on the eve of a visit to Oxford, to which both 
he and his admirers there had been eagerly looking forward, 
so nearly coincided with Bosanquet’s own. Troeltsch’s very 
interesting little treatise, published in 1911, with the title 
Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fiir den Glauben, 
showed him to be far more alive than Bosanquet to the 
importance of this problem. But it is to be noted that these 
two thinkers, while differing widely in their estimate of the 
importance of history to the philosopher, were led to very 
much the same result as regards the mutual relations of 
the great historical civilisations of the world and the great 
historical religions which inspire them. Troeltsch’s dis- 
closure of his final judgment on this matter was made in a 
lecture written for delivery in Oxford, and soon, I hope, to 
appear in print; and we find Bosanquet, in his work on 
Social and International Ideals, published in 1917, declaring 
in a very similar spirit that ‘“‘a number of great systems, 
very profoundly differing in life, mind, and institutions, 
existing side by side in peace and co-operation, and each 
contributing to the world an individual best, irreducible to 
terms of the others, this might be, I do not say must be, a 
finer, higher thing than a single body with a homogeneous 
civilisation and a single communal will.” 

Some of those who heard read the lecture by Troeltsch 
to which I have just referred, may have regretted with me 
that a scholar so learned in the spiritual history of our 
nation as he was admitted to be should have shared, as some 
things contained in that lecture showed him to share, the 
curious neglect often displayed by his countrymen of the 
whole movement in British philosophy to which Bosanquet 
belonged. Knowing it to have been inspired by the study 
of the great German idealists, they perhaps regard it as a 
mere reflection, not, as it truly is, an independent develop- 
ment of their own people’s contribution to human thought ; 
and on that account persist in seeing in Mill and Herbert 
Spencer and those who have followed in their wake the 
only genuine representatives in modern times of the British 
genius for philosophy. At any rate Troeltsch claimed the 
idea of Individuality, by which he himself was led, as he 
told us, to the results which he had intended to announce 
to us here, as a speciality of German thought; whereas 
we have seen that conclusions closely allied to his own 
had been simultaneously reached by one of our most 
conspicuous thinkers from a study of this very idea, to 

1 Page 300. 
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the exposition of which he had devoted his greatest work, 
his Gifford Lectures on The Principle of Individuality and 
Value and The Value and Destiny of the Individual. While, 
however, pointing this out, I should like to add that I 
have never been satisfied that Bosanquet did full justice 
to such individuality as belongs to any man or woman. 
Finding himself in his earlier days confronted with a philo- 
sophy which regarded societies as aggregates of individuals 
(in the ordinary acceptation of that word), in whose private 
self-interest lay the ultimate sanction of their loyalty to 
the communities of which they were members; and in his 
later days by a philosophy which called into question the 
very existence of an ultimate unity, and challenged for 
individual human persons a power to determine reality and 
truth which he could not concede to them, Bosanquet always, 
as it seemed to me, tended to deal somewhat unfairly as 
between the individuality which we attribute to societies 
and that which we attribute to the men and women of whom 
societies consist. He attributed true individuality to the 
Absolute alone; and there is no doubt a: certain sense in 
which all who acknowledge an ultimate systematic unity at 
all must allow that the Absolute, if we so describe that unity, 
must be individual after a fashion in which no finite being 
can be so, whether it be a society or what we commonly call 
an individual. But Bosanquet was led by the exigencies 
of controversy to stress the individuality of a society such 
as a State as being a higher and more genuine individuality 
than that of a single citizen; while he denied to the indi- 
viduality of a single man or woman any but what he strangely 
called a merely “ adjectival’ character. I take it that in 
his view the individuality even of a society must, strictly 
speaking, have also been “‘ adjectival,” when compared with 
that of the Absolute, and “substantial” only relatively to 
the individuality of its members; but on this he seldom or 
never insists; while to the individuality of the single man 
or woman I think he did less justice than he might have 
done, had he not been so often concerned to insist upon its 
inferiority in grade to that of the societies to which they 
belong. I suppose Troeltsch to have done more justice to 
it than he. But my present purpose is rather to describe 
than to criticise, and I only throw out {these remarks by 
the way. 

I have already referred in passing to Bosanquet’s love 
for Dante. In this great poet’s Divine Comedy he found the 
most perfect expression available of a religious experience 
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from which neither the philosopher’s passion for speculative 
insight into the nature of reality, nor the artist’s for the 
beauty of the world, nor the citizen’s for the honour and 
glory of his country, was estranged or absent, but all were, 
so to say, fused together in the fire of genius with that con- 
sciousness of a supreme all-embracing, all-reconciling Love, 
acting in and through all the discords and hazards of finite 
existence, which was for Bosanquet the essence of religious 
faith, We may reasonably guess that his devotion to a 
master whose work was so deeply imbued with Christian 
thought and feeling was a considerable factor in a certain 
change in tone which, as we pass from his earlier to his 
later writings, becomes evident in his references to tradi- 
tional Christianity and its representatives. Undoubtedly 
the earlier of these references have a certain acerbity and 
impatience which are not to be found in the later. I do 
not think that he ceased to reject those parts of traditional 
and popular Christianity from which he had expressed the 
most vehement dissent. He did not cease to hold with 
Kant—and, as I must think, to hold rightly—that there are 
no specific duties to God, ceremonial or other, owed to him 
as our duties to man are not, and in which God has, as it 
were, a peculiar interest, to be paralleled with that which a 
parent has in the obedience of his children, or a sovereign 
in the loyalty of his subjects. Nor did he change his opinion 
about certain doctrines which he early abandoned. Miracles, 
a special historical incarnation in the person of Jesus, indi- 
vidual immortality, a personal God—all these he continued 
to regard as incredible and as detachable from Christianity 
without injury to its essential significance. But he came to 
speak more tolerantly of those who held to these beliefs which 
he did not himself share; and this alteration in his manner 
of expressing himself was the symptom of a real and important 
change of view as to the nature of Religion and of its relation 
to Morality. We find that many of his earlier writings were 
essays or addresses delivered to Ethical Societies. He closely 
associated himself at one time with the movement which 
took shape in the formation of these associations ; though 
always, I think, with some reserves, which appear in the 
guise of warnings to his fellow-members to avoid an un- 
necessary breach with the religious traditions of the national 
life and not to succumb to the temptation of making of the 
Ethical Movement a new religious denomination by the side 
of those already in being. But he subsequently severed his 
connection with it, being increasingly dissatisfied with its 
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substitution of the attempt to abolish evil by a progressive 
reform of society for a religious faith in its subordination to 
a divine purpose, the fulfilment of which does not merely 
lie ahead of us in some better age which, if it ever come at 
all, we cannot hope to live to see, but is eternally present, 
and can therefore afford to us, through the conscious identi- 
fication of our wills therewith, the satisfaction which the 
‘** meliorism ” of the devotees of what they called ‘ ethical 
culture” postponed to an indefinite future. Apart from 
such a faith, on which these devotees laid no stress, the heart 
seemed to Bosanquet to be taken out of the very efforts at 
self-improvement which they lived to promote. ‘ The spirit 
of meliorism,” he said,! “‘is in some ways fine but funda- 
mentally unhappy. It is summed up in the slang phrase : 
‘Do your d—d duty.’ ”’ The “ meliorists,” who trusted in 
progress towards the good without committing themselves 
to faith in its necessary supremacy, inverted, he thought, 
the true order of ideas. Progress should be rested on 
optimism, not optimism on progress. The “ real better- 
ment,” to which we may look forward, will lie, he held, not 
in the future, being on the whole and all round better than 
the past, but “‘ in the experience by which the relative failure 
of mechanical civilisation will lead man to ‘ the’ true sense 
of values.” 2 Even the pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
Mr Bertrand Russell seemed to him less unsatisfactory 
than “ meliorism.” For that led us “ through despair to 
security’; in facing the considerations with which it 
challenges our optimism we become “disciples of the 
universe,’ and have seen “‘ what it is to pass through the 
furnace in which souls are made.” ? He took pleasure in 
quoting against the worshippers of progress from an author 
with whom he was rarely in intellectual sympathy the 
familiar passage in which William James tells us how he 
left Chautauqua, the “‘ middle-class paradise without a sin, 
without a victim, without a blot, without a tear,’ with the 
involuntary cry, “‘ Ouf, what a relief. Now for something 
primordial and savage. Let me take my chances again in 
the big outside worldly wilderness with all its sins and 
sufferings.”’ 4 

ry} But in his revolt from the “ mere morality” of the 


1 Some Suggestions in Ethics (1918), p. 93. 

2 Social and International Ideals (1917), p. 61. 

8 Ibid., p. 58. 

4 In James’s Talks to Teachers, pp. 268 ff., quoted by Bosanquet, 
Value and Destiny, pp. 822 ff., and Social and International Ideals, pp. 61 ff. 
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Ethical Societies and his ever stronger and stronger insistence 
on the need of religion to give the assurance which “ mere 
morality ” can never yield to the man engaged in the battle 
of life—he certainly would not have endorsed a remark of 
Croce’s! that the ‘“‘ man of reason’s ” words ‘* courage and 
forward ” are fully equivalent to the religious man’s “ let us 
leave it in God’s hands ’—Bosanquet was never tempted 
to disparage morality itself. On the contrary, as I have 
already pointed out, he was profoundly convinced that, 
according to the witness alike of reason and experience, the 
best works are ever the fruit of a genuine religious faith ; 
that even the morality that puts itself forward as a sub- 
stitute for religion is not without its religious element, and 
owes to it what efficacy it has. He was himself a true 
disciple of his Oxford tutor Green in the energy and devotion 
with which he threw himself into the active service of the 
community, especially as an organiser of charity ; and how 
far he was from that philosophic contempt for conventional 
standards of which those who proclaim the insufficiency of 
morality are sometimes suspected is amusingly illustrated 
- by a passage in which he scouts the suggestion that ‘‘ Ouida ” 
should he supposed to know more of life or of the world than 
Miss : Yonge, because she gives more attention than the 
latterjto the baser elements in human nature in comparison 
with the higher ; and criticises a suggestion that The Daisy 
Chain and Zola’s Nana if mixed together would give an 
all-round picture of human life, on the ground that the 
suggestion seems to place the aspects emphasised by the 
two writers respectively on an equal level of significance 
and importance.? 

In his earlier period he had quoted with emphatic approval 
a declaration of Turgenieff, ‘‘ My faith is in civilisation, and I 
require no further creed.” 3 He would, I suspect, have shrunk 
at the end of his life from so unqualified an endorsement 
of a statement which contains so strong a suggestion that the 
object of religion does not transcend humanity. Less than a 
year ago he wrote to me that “‘ we should keep an open ear to 
the view that our civilisation is a beastly thing.”” The merely 
** progressive ”’ attitude, to which such a suspicion would be 
blasphemy, favoured, he had come to think, an ‘“ ethical 
materialism ” ; because, although he would to the last have 
strongly asserted that civilisation was a spiritual creation, 


1 Filosofia della Pratica, pt. i., s. 2, c. 5, pp. 178 f. 
2 Some Suggestions in Ethics, p. 226. 
8 The Civilisation of Christendom and Other Studies (1893), p. 68. 
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forgetfulness that it mediates to us a spiritual life which is 
not merely human seemed to him to mean concentration on 
that material side in respect of which its “‘ progress” is 
most obvious. And this being so, while I doubt if he would 
ever have repudiated the statement of an early essay that 
‘“‘a family or nation is a far more sacred thing than any 
Church, because these are what present our duty and 
educate our will,” 1 he would probably have allowed at the 
end of his life that the special sanctity felt by many to 
attach to the Church as contrasted with the State had a 
certain justification as expressing the concern of religion 
with values that are more than human. I do not think that 
the doctrine of “two levels” of duty, which perhaps more 
than any other feature distinguishes the characteristic Catholic 
attitude from the characteristic Protestant attitude towards 
life, and which is nowhere presented more persuasively than 
in Baron von Hiigel’s address on Christianity and the Super- 
natural (now published among his Essays and Addresses on the 
Philosophy of Religion), would ever have won Bosanquet’s 
assent ; but, although the two contrasts are by no means to 
be identified, there is a contrast which we may compare 
with that between Nature and Supernature, whereon, follow- 
ing Hegel and Mr Bradley, he always laid great stress; that, 
namely, between Moralitdt, the merely abstract morality of 
unfulfilled obligation and Sittlichkeit; the concrete fulfil- 
ment of “‘ my station and its duties’; and he was wont 
to explain the superiority of the latter to the former by the 
fact that men find in self-surrender to the community which 
claims their loyalty a satisfaction which is in principle 
religious, and which only requires an expansion of outlook 
beyond any finite society to the Universe in order to become 
religion in the strict and proper sense. It is to be noted by 
the way that both Bosanquet and Baron von Hiigel are apt 
to take the Kantian ethics as representative of the lower 
stage in the contrasts upon which they respectively insist, 
Bosanquet treating them as little better,than mere theory, 
von Hiigel as little better than mere legalism ; and both, I 
venture to think, doing a good deal less than justice to those 
ethics in so treating them. 

In a paper read to the Aristotelian Society? in 1914 
Bosanquet confessed that, when he first wrote about Logic, 
he thought, though he did not proclaim, that Logic was the 
whole of philosophy ; but he had, he continued, now come 


1 Essays and Addresses (1889), p. 123. 
2 Proceedings, 1914, p. 6. 
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to think that, though philosophy is a theory, its object need 
not be theory or kinds of being apprehended through theory, 
but is ‘‘ the universe with all its activities and values.” The 
differentiation here implied of Metaphysic from Logic he 
has himself compared! to that of Religion from Morality. 
‘“* In morality, too, the individual seems to sustain the weight 
of the world. All is on his shoulders ; he acts out of himself ; 
all turns upon what he does next. So it does, and the 
point of view is a true one. But if we go on to ask what the 
individual is and how far he is really an isolated and inde- 
pendent creature, then we get into the provinces of society 
and religion, which modify without annihilating the purely 
moralist point of view.” 

Bosanquet, while ceasing to regard Logic as the whole of 
philosophy, never ceased to regard all philosophy as present 
in the germ in Logic. The logical principle of non-contra- 
diction is, with him, to the end the master-key with which 
alone we can unlock the treasure-house of truth; and the 
central theme of his latest book is the adequacy of the 
simple synthetic judgment 7+5=12 to reveal to the 
attentive mind the unity of necessity and novelty which 
is the open secret of the universe. And so, too, he never 
wavered in his conviction that in our moral judgments we 
are affirming the true order of values, since, though the 
evils of the world have their place in the ultimate perfection, 
it is but as the occasion and material of the eternal triumph 
of the Good. 

In the first series of Gifford Lectures, the earliest of 
a group of important books in which our author’s final 
view of religion is set forth, this is emphatically affirmed. 
‘“* Higher, truer, more beautiful, better and more real,” he 
quotes from Mr Bradley,” “‘ these on the whole count in the 
Universe as they count for us.” It is indeed by an argu- 
ment a contingentia mundi,® which he regards as throughout 
none other than the logical “‘law of non-contradiction in its 
positive operation” and which “‘ works by the creative method 
of meeting and renewing contradictions through the develop- 
ment of the world of thought,” 4 that he “ carries us to the 
Absolute without a break, merely insisting upon what our 
given nature implies.” The conclusion of this argument does 


1 Logic (ed. 1911), ii. 316 n. 

2 Appearance and Reality, p. 550; Principle of Individuality and Value, 
p. 269. 

3 Principle, p. 262. 

4 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. xxx. 
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not ‘‘ assure us of a new and disconnected experience, such as 
Heaven,” but shows us “ what is more trustworthy and 
stable, and what is more incoherent and defective, in the 
range of our life.” ‘‘ The height of individuality is to be 
looked for in experiences which raise to the acutest pitch 
the sense and fact of identity with man, nature, and God.”’? 
“There is always a basis of repose, a faith and purpose and 
appreciation uniting the man with somewhat beyond him, 
and you do not and cannot get, for example, morality apart 
from religion—the reliance, that is, on the particular will, 
judgment, and sense of duty, apart from the social and the 
cosmic basis of life, which imply man’s reliance on a strength 
and wisdom above his own.” 2 

As to the nature of this higher strength and wisdom (con- 
ceived first as the spirit of a community, but afterwards as 
that of the Universe), the perfect stability ascribed to the 
divine nature must not “ exclude activity and the general 
form of self-sacrifice’? which is indeed ‘‘the fundamental 
logical structure of Reality ”’; * and “‘ for a Christianity which 
has the courage of its opinions the idea of the victory involves 
the idea of the Fall, and the scheme of salvation involving 
finiteness and sin”’ is “‘essential to the nature of God and 
the perfection of the universe.” * ‘* The universe,” indeed, 
is ‘‘ not a place of pleasure, nor even a place compounded of 
probation and justice. It is from the highest point of view 
concerned with finite beings’ (we must note this qualifica- 
tion), “‘ a place of soul-making.”’ This last phase, borrowed 
originally from a letter of Keats, is constantly reiterated in 
Bosanquet’s later writings. He found it a fit expression of 
his deepest convictions about the: world: and he did not 
feel that it need suggest the thought, which it has suggested 
to some of his critics, that this soul-making will have been in 
vain, if the individual soul, yours or mine, is only ‘‘ made ” 
to be, as such an individual soul, straightway unmade again 
in death. ‘‘ What we are offered,” he declares,® “‘ is a share 
in the eternal deed which constitutes reality; and I am 
unable to see what more than this our largest wishes can 
demand.” A difficulty which may occur to a reader of 
such a passage as this is, I think, that, although all share in 
this eternal deed, not all are conscious of such sharing; and it 
is by the consciousness of this co-operation with God, not by 
the mere fact of it, that religion satisfies the soul. Bosanquet, 
taking, as he often did, the religion of Dante as his example, 


1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 272. 2 Ibid., p. 275. 
3 Ibid., p. 258. 4 Ibid., p. 254. * Ibid., p. 285. 
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describes how, in such a frame of mind as Dante has expressed 
in his poem, the finite being feels his will and emotions 
absorbed and transfigured in the perfect will which is also 
his will; but this will is realised through conflict, so that 
pain, evil, effort, and aspiration are ‘‘ present in the finite- 
ness by which the individual contributes to the divine per- 
fection as a depth or tension or seriousness of the religious 
experience ’’; where also the sensible universe is appre- 
hended as a divine revelation, and the need of the theo- 
retical intelligence for non-contradiction through experience 
is thoroughly fulfilled.1. But there are, of course, many 
thousands of human beings (to say nothing of the animals, 
an absolute demarcation between ourselves and whom 
Bosanquet emphatically refused to draw?) in whom this 
contribution is unconscious, and that, as seems clear, not 
through any refusal of their own to see it aright; and 
Bosanquet perhaps scarcely realised that it is often for the 
sake of such rather than for their own that some who them- 
selves might be willing enough to “‘ depart in peace,” having 
by God’s mercy even here “‘ seen his salvation,” are yet more 
unwilling than he to abandon the world-old hope of a future 
life in which these also may see the travail of their souls and 
be satisfied. 

The most obvious criticism to make upon the philosophy 
of religion indicated in The Principle of Individuality and 
Value is that which is implied in what I have just said, 
namely, that the author has underrated the importance of 
the finite individual in the scheme of the universe, or, as 
we may put it in religious language, in the sight of God ; 
and it has been of course frequently objected to the whole 
philosophical school of which Bosanquet was a member that 
it does not in general do justice to the significance of human 
personality. I think that many who were more or less in 
sympathy with this objection must have felt, as I myself 
did, when the second series of Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures— 
that on The Value and Destiny of the Individual—appeared, 
that, whether or no one was completely satisfied by the con- 
clusions reached in it, it had at least rolled away from that 
school the reproach of a refusal to go thoroughly and 
seriously into the claims of the finite individual from the 
point of view of absolute idealism. A few quotations will 
sufficiently remind students of the doctrine propounded in 
this book, which is perhaps to be considered as Bosanquet’s 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 276 f. 
* Some Suggestions in Ethics, 1918, p. 73 f. 
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culminating work, at any rate on the subject which is now 
engaging our attention. The worth and destiny of the finite 
individual are, he tells us, ‘‘ one, and one also with his genesis, 
his adventure, and his security. For his value lies in his 
contribution as offered to the Absolute, and his destiny must 
be the detail of his self-recognition on which this offering 
depends. Self-recognition is another phrase for the religious 
consciousness.” It lies ‘in grasping the nature of that self- 
transcendence which is the source at once of all relative 
attainment and of the perpetual dissatisfaction which shatters 
the given; and lives in self-genesis, in progress, and in 
trouble and adventure.” Release of the finite being, as 
finite, from trouble and adventure is not to be looked for. 
‘“‘ His value lies in the destiny, through which he recognises 
his true being.” ! ‘‘ We find the primary principle of religion 
in devotion and worship, such that in them the self not 
merely, as in all action, passes beyond itself, but consciously 
and intentionally rejects itself as worthless, because of the 
supreme value which it attaches to the object with which it 
desires and affirms its union.2, We remember how Dante’s 
souls in purgatory passionately desired the pain which 
assured them of their place in the eternal love.” ? No one 
could wish for a fuller recognition of the value of the pearl 
of great price, whereof they who, as the cant phrase went, 
“have got religion’? know themselves to be in possession. 
If once more the question arise in some minds, What message 
is there for those who have sought it in vain? it may be 
retorted that the same question may be put no less pointedly 
to most forms of orthodox Christianity ; for, whatever be 
the case at present, they have not-in the past supposed the 
search which has been unsuccessful on earth to be continued 
beyond the grave; although they have been no doubt able 
to suggest, as Bosanquet is not, that the conscious enjoyment 
of that which was won here, but not here consciously enjoyed, 
might be deferred to another life. But, as I have said, exposi- 
tion and not criticism is my purpose at present. 

The Gifford Lectures, in fulfilment of the object of the 
foundation on which they were delivered, presented a 
reasoned account of Bosanquet’s religious convictions in their 
relation to his general philosophy. What Religion Is, pub- 
lished seven years later, in 1920, had a more directly practical 
object. ‘‘ What I hope and desire,” he wrote, “in writing 
this little book, is to be helpful to persons who, while feeling 


1 Value and Destiny, pp. 18, 19. 
2 Ibid., p. 26. 3 Ibid., p. 162. 
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the necessity of religion, are perplexed by the shape in which 
it comes before them.” ‘‘ We may be disappointed,” he 
goes on to say, “‘ in an experience which we have been taught 
to regard as all important, not because it offers too little, 
but because it offers not just what we were prepared for.” 
** Religion will not guarantee me my private and personal 
happiness, certainly not if we approach it with a view to such 
happiness.” ‘‘ Does it make my life more worth living ? ” 
The answer is: ‘ It is the only thing that makes life worth 
living at all.”! In a private letter to myself, with which 
he accompanied a copy of this book, he disclosed more fully 
than he did anywhere in the pages of the book itself, in which 
he specially desired to avoid arousing a controversy that he 
thought would do more harm than good, what was more 
immediately in his mind in giving it to the world. He was, 
like many others, profoundly disquieted by what seemed to 
him the morally and spiritually injurious effects of the desire 
which at that time was manifesting itself on all sides, especi- 
ally among those who had lost their dearest kinsmen and 
friends in the Great War, a desire eneouraged by certain 
influential narratives of alleged communications with the 
departed, to win a confident faith in eventual reunion with 
those thus prematurely taken from them, through what are 
called in popular language “ psychic”? experiments and 
experiences. He was impressed, on the other hand, by the 
freedom from the mischiefs which seemed to beset those 
preoccupied with these hopes and attempts, which was 
enjoyed by certain among his own kinsfolk, Christians of the 
Church of England, whose habitual faith in the providence 
and love of God needed no support from such intrusion into 
things not seen, with its manifold risks of illusion and self- 
deception. Though their religion might include beliefs which 
he did not share and held to be unnecessary, they appeared to 
him to have in them the root of the matter; whereas the 
seekers after signs betrayed by their very anxiety for renewed 
correspondence with their lost friends, not as at rest in God, 
but rather as simply removed from one part or plane of the 
finite and temporal world to another, a spirit which was in 
his judgment essentially irreligious. The little treatise, in 
which many who are far from agreeing with his negations 
have recognised the intimate expression of a soul most truly 
and unmistakably devout, had thus, as it were, a double 
address; on the one side to those who seemed to him to be 
forgetting the essentials of religious faith in their longing to 
1 What Religion Is, pp. v-vii. 
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cancel the interruption by death of the social intercourse with 
those they loved ; on the other to those with whom he desired, 
despite all differences of creed, to identify himself in their 
assurance, based not on empirical investigation but on the 
deepest experiences of the soul in its passage through life, 
that all of us or of ours which is worth preserving is eternally 
secure in God. The book ends with the following words : } 
‘*'To a sound and sincere religious temper much that may in 
itself be superfluous can fall into its place and be in no way 
dangerous. I do not think controversy is useful but mis- 
chievous. Yet a sense of sanity and proportion, if it could be 
promoted by concentrating attention on the simple essence of 
religion would, I believe, be of very great religious value.” . 

Controversy, however out of place when religious edifica- 
tion is our object, is nevertheless the native air of philo- 
sophy; and to controversy Bosanquet returned in The 
Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, published 
in the year 1921, which was destined to be his last contribution 
to our philosophical literature. Of this book I shall say little 
now, having already discussed it elsewhere in print.2 I will 
content myself with observing that here he comes forward as 
the champion of Religion, conceived in the manner with 
which we are now familiar, against the opposite extremes to 
whose meeting the title of the treatise refers. These are the 
‘‘neo-idealism ” of the Italian philosophers Croce and 
Gentile, and the ‘‘ neo-realism ”’ of the six contributors: to 
the American manifesto bearing that title, and of Professor 
Alexander in his Gifford Lectures on Space, Time, and Deity. 
These two currents of contemporary speculation, although 
diametrically opposed in their attitude towards the question 
of the relation between the knowing mind and its object, 
which divides ‘idealism’? from “realism,” yet agree in 
their recognition of the reality of Time. To quote Bosanquet’s 
own words :? “‘ In both alike we have the actual and ultimate 
reality of Time, progress to infinity, as the fundamental 
character of the real, and with these inevitably (what I 
suspect to be a deep-lying motive in both) the specifically 
ethical and non-religious attitude, for which, to quote the 
old humanistic watchword and paradox, ‘the end is pro- 
gress.’ The special object of our author’s polemic here is 
in fact what we may conveniently follow him in calling 
“humanism.” It is his complaint against Croce and Gentile, 

1 What Religion Is, pp. 80, 81. 


2 Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1922, pp. 160 ff. 
3 The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p. viii. 
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with whose idealism he was in many respects sympathetic, 
that they seem to identify the one spiritual activity of which 
they speak with the thoughts and volitions of empirical 
individuals apart from an Absolute Spirit revealed not only 
in history, but in nature also; that they leave no room for 
a ‘nature’’ such as that of which Wordsworth and Meredith 
are the prophets, whereby, as Bosanquet puts it, “‘ minds 
are carried out of themselves and made the vehicle of a 
spirit which they do not individually create and confer, but 
from which collectively they receive instruction and in- 
spiration ’’;1 that they put their trust in human progress 
and perfectibility as ‘“‘ the empirical and external representa- 
tion of the immanent eternal victory of spirit over nature,” 
exclusive of any acknowledgment of the sovereignty of 
Spirit as an ever-present reality in God, not merely something 
in process of achievement by man. 

It is a consequence of this ‘‘antihumanism,” which is 
the characteristic note of Bosanquet’s philosophy of religion, 
that this philosophy has no place either for the doctrine of 
personality in God or for the doctrine of immortality for the 
individual man. The two doctrines are of course closely 
linked together. In a truly religious doctrine of immortality 
(and not all doctrines of immortality can be called religious), 
immortality is inferred as a consequence from the personal 
relation of the human soul to the Eternal. It is so both in the 
later Judaism and in Platonism; and the same order is 
implied in the words of Christ : ‘“‘ God is not the God of the 
dead but of the living, for all live unto him.” And on the 
other hand there is an intimate connection between a vivid 
sense of the dignity and worth of human personality and the 
demand that the God whom man is called upon to worship 
and to love should be no less personal than his worshipper. 

Bosanquet was, I think, inclined to underrate the part 
played in religion by the sense of personal intercourse with 
God; and this inclination was perhaps to some extent 
encouraged by his reliance upon Dante as the best guide in 
the interpretation of religious experience. ‘‘ Does not,’ he 
wrote to me, criticising my own attempt to argue in my 
Gifford Lectures for the recognition of personality in God, 
‘“‘ the direct contact with the Trinity, being only in a space- 
less point upon the circumference of a circle, suggest anything 
to you?” ‘All definite religion comes to him”’—that is, to 
Dante—‘“ through symbolic human beings, and through the 
universe—the wheels.” But, if there is more to be urged 

1 The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p 61. 
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than Bosanquet was willing to admit, on behalf of the 
religious value of such doctrines as he excluded from his 
own theology, nevertheless even those who think so ma 

find in his teaching at least that “ preliminary Pantheism ”’ 
of which Baron von Hiigel! speaks ‘“‘as having a very 
certain function and place in the full spiritual life of the 
soul,” and which he goes on to describe as “ that transition 
through fate and utter dehumanisation, which will allow the 
soul to affirm, ultimately and as ultimate, a Libertarianism and 
Personalism free from all sentimentality and slovenliness.”’ 

If we pass from theology in its most general sense to 
Christian theology in particular, we shall find what I have 
hitherto spoken of as “‘ humanism ” represented in its earlier 
history as Marcionism. In its preoccupation with God’s 
revelation of himself in Christ, Marcionism forgets that 
this revelation is not what it offers itself as being, the 
revelation of that which all men mean by God, if it be 
detached from the revelation in nature and history which 
is its background ; if the terror and the majesty and the 
mysteriousness—the fear of which is, though not the end, 
yet the beginning of wisdom—are not acknowledged to be 
genuine attributes of the same eternal object of our worship 
that we have learned through Christ to know as Love. I 
venture to think that those—and there are many nowadays 
—who are inclined to Marcionism have much which is of 
the greatest value to learn from Bosanquet’s philosophy 
of religion. 

Of that philosophy the heart and centre is the same 
thought as finds expression in the hymn sung by the Latin 
Church on Easter Eve at the blessitig of the Paschal candle : 
O certe necessarium Adae peccatum, quod morte Christi deletum 
est, O felix culpa, que talem ac tantum meruit habere Redemp- 
torum. It is the same thought as was that of a modern saint 
and mystic who wrote:? “God did not create the world by a 
mistake. People are often ready to think that after all it 
was a mistake, a misfortune; so that if God had really 
known all from the beginning he would not have incurred 
the misery which belongs to creation; he would not have 
allowed such circumstances to arise as would have made 
the Passion necessary. We must reject all such dreams as 
blasphemous. God does not merely get out of evil by a 
wonderful device, leaving the evil as a thing that had better 
not have been. God comes to triumph over evil, and therefore 

1 Eternal Life, p. 388. 
2 R. M. Benson, Spiritual Readings for Advent, p. 288. 
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we must regard it, not merely as antagonistic to God but as 
subservient to him.” 

I have already quoted from Bosanquet himself a passage 
in which he speaks of pain and evil contributing to the 
perfection of the whole as tension. The word tension became 
a favourite with him in this connection. Once he even went 
so far as to say! that the Absolute is a tension. I do not 
know whether in the choice of this particular expression he 
was in any degree influenced by some fine verses of the Manx 
poet, Thomas Edward Brown, with which I will conclude; 
but it is very possible, for he has cited these verses himself? 
in illustration of his own deepest thought concerning what 
he has called “‘ the hardships of selfhood ” : 


** But tenfold one is he who feels all pains 
Not partial, knowing them 
As ripples parted from the gold-beaked stem 
Wherewith God’s galley onward ever strains. 


To him the sorrows are the tension thrills 
Of that serene endeavour, 
Which yields to God for ever and for ever 
The joy that is more ancient than the hills.” 


C. C. J. WEBB. 


OxForD. 


1 Value and Destiny, p. 69. 
2 Ibid., p. 161. 





HUMAN SACRIFICE IN OLD MEXICO. 


LEWIS SPENCE, 
Author of The Gods of Mexico, The Civilisation of Ancient Mezico, etc. 


THE Aztecs of Old Mexico were by no means the only 
American race who cultivated the dreadful if picturesque 
rites of human sacrifice and ceremonial cannibalism; but 
none carried it to such extremes of horror or practised it on 
so great a scale or with such diabolical intricacy of circum- 
stance. Toits celebration the Aztecs brought all the resources 
of a by no means despicable culture: they lavished on its 
ritual the surprising colour of a brilliant and not undis- 
tinguished art; they approached it with a sincerity and 
solemnity of purpose which cannot be questioned, and a con- 
viction that, were its practice to be discontinued or neglected, 
the whole superstructure of their empire and civilisation 
would speedily crash in ruin and the universe itself come to 
an end. 

No one can read the harrowing.accounts of those orgies 
of slaughter without pondering the origin of the dire 
tyranny which enslaved the Aztec people for centuries, 
overshadowing their days from the cradle to the grave, and 
creating a national nightmare to which there is no parallel 
in human history, unless it be found in the Dahomey of 
forty years ago. There is, indeed, good evidence that 
frequent attempts were made to abolish the system and 
that a more humane opinion endeavoured to mitigate its 
abominations. The native prayers are eloquent of the 
terror it inspired. Its supreme deity was regarded with un- 
disguised dread. But immemorial use and the fanaticism 
of a jealous priesthood seem to have made reform impossible, 
and at last the whole nation abandoned itself in despair to 
a cult from the horrors of which there seemed no hope of 
escape. 

Vout. XXII.—No. 1. 97 4 
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Like many another dire practice, the system had its 
beginnings in rites less revolting and unnatural. For genera- 
tions before they invaded the Mexican plateau the Aztecs 
and other kindred tribes roamed and hunted over the great 
plains to the north of the lake country where they finally 
settled. During this period they depended for food almost 
entirely upon the large herds of deer which wandered over 
these Steppes, precisely as the Red Men of the Great Plains 
lived almost exclusively upon the buffalo. Practically their 
entire culture during this period of migration was based upon 
the use of the obsidian stone, from which their weapons 
were fashioned. Obsidian is a natural glass, which splits 
easily under pressure of a stick or piece of cane from the 
native matrix, flaking into splinters of: keen sharpness and 
very considerable penetrative power. As the conquering 
Spaniards were to find to their cost, a “sword,” or baton, in 
the sides of which obsidian blades or teeth were inserted, 
was capable of decapitating a horse at a single blow. This 
substance appeared to the early Aztecs as magical in its 
qualities. By the aid of lances and arrows fashioned from 
its flakes deer were much more easily slaughtered than with 
clumsier stone weapons. With those primitive hunters 
obsidian took much the same place as bronze did with the 
Neolithic peoples, and came to be regarded as the chief agency 
by which the necessities of life were acquired. It took rank 
as a fetish, its praises were chanted in hymns, and in the end 
an entire pantheon of gods was developed from its legend. 

To this day when the Indian hunter of New Mexico kills 
a deer he removes the liver, and taking an image of his 
hunting god from his pouch, he smears its lips with blood. 
The Aztec hunter removed the heart from his quarry, and 
in the same manner rewarded his obsidian fetish. As the 
gods grew in power and repute, shrines were dedicated to 
their worship, where the hearts of the slain deer were offered 
up to them. In several of those deities the attributes of 
the deer and the obsidian stone were combined. Mixcoatl, 
the “‘ Cloud-Serpent,” had the face of a deer and sandals 
of obsidian, which, when he clashed them together, awoke 
the thunder-storm. A mighty hunter, he delivered the deer 
into the hands of man, but took toll of their hearts. But 
a day came when the herds dwindled, when cervine life, 
harassed by constant hunting, almost disappeared from the 
plains. If it was ever to return, if the tribes were to con- 
tinue to exist, sacrifice must be made to Mixcoatl and the 


other gods of obsidian, and in a black hour it was decided 
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that human beings must take the place of animals in the 
sacrificial rite. Women, trussed like deer, were immolated 
on the altar and their hearts offered up to the prey-gods. 

As evil destiny would have it, at a time not far distant 
from this a school of strange sorceresses, worshippers of the 
goddess Tlazolteotl, led an invading force from the coast 
into the Valley of Mexico, then inhabited by a people of 
advanced culture known as the Toltecs. They appear to have 
succeeded in establishing superiority at Tollan, the capital, 
and, in order to celebrate their victory, resolved upon the 
sacrifice of a large number of prisoners to their patron 
goddess. Addressing their captives, they said: ‘‘ We desire 
to drench the earth with you, to hold a feast with you, for 
till now no battle-offerings have been made with men.” 
The Huaxtec country whence they came was a rich and 
closely settled agricultural area, its people were of Maya or 
Central American race, and its chief goddess, Tlazolteotl, 
whose priestesses these weird women were, represented the 
earth-mother, the bounteous giver of all fruits and grain. 
But they believed that this Mexican Ceres, worn out by the 
production of food-stuffs, required occasional refreshment. 
This had formerly been administered by pouring libations 
of the blood of animals on the hard, cracked tropical soil, 
which seemed to absorb them thirstily. But, flushed with 
triumph, these Amazons resolved to offer up a sacrifice 
which should outvie all former oblations. It is also clear 
from their menacing speech that the festival was intended 
to take the form of a cannibal feast, a thing until then 
probably unheard of in Mexico, as their own statement 
seems to make plain. The native: records insist upon the 
fact that the institution of ceremonial cannibalism was due 
to these witches; for such, there is abundant evidence, they 
were. Like the Hexenhammer, or witches of ancient Ger- 
many, they seem to have had a penchant for human flesh, 
and further resembled that cult in their tendency to vam- 
pirism. Once introduced, the abominable rites they in- 
vented appear to have taken a strong hold on the native 
imagination, so that when the Aztecs and kindred tribes 
at last invaded Mexico at some time during the eighth 
century a.D., they found the rite of human sacrifice and 
its attendant cannibalistic orgies in the height of popular 
favour. Whether they had themselves advanced quite so 
far on the dark road of superstition we cannot tell. We know 
that they had actually practised human sacrifice, but that 
they devoured the bodies of those whom they immolated 
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we have no direct proof. Indeed, all the evidence is against 
such a conclusion. But if they had not hitherto descended 
to the depths of savage abomination, as had the Huaxtecs, 
they speedily made up for it by a wholesale acceptance of 
the cult of cannibalism with all its meticulous but revolting 
ritual associations. 

The worship of even the most peaceful and innocuous of 
the gods was speedily influenced by the appalling popularity 
which the sacrifice of human beings attained throughout the 
Mexican Valley. Even the religion of the god Quetzalcoatl, 
which seems to have been introduced at an early period from 
the greatly more civilised Maya country of Guatemala, and 
which, in some of its salient features, bore a striking resem- 
blance to Buddhism, became tainted. To the last it seems 
to have resolutely discountenanced the more degrading 
practices associated with the eating of human flesh, and to 
have contented itself with an attitude of philosophic tolerance. 
But it dared not altogether discountenance these abomina- 
tions, and probably because it was a cult alien in origin, it 
was essential to its very existence that it should not offer 
any active opposition to the scourge. Its priesthood appears 
to have been engrossed in the consideration of the calendar 
and the astrological science which circulated round it, and to 
have engaged only in such sacrifices as seemed necessary to 
placate public opinion. The priests of Quetzalcoatl were, 
indeed, the protagonists of a very different type of sacrifice 
—that of the substitution of the part for the whole—which 
sought by the drawing of small quantities of blood from the 
ears and nose to wheedle the gods into sending down a suffi- 
ciency of rain for the needs of the Mexican agriculturist. 

This practice arose out of the curious notion that the 
amount of rainfall depended on the amount of blood shed 
in sacrifice. The one was intended to draw down the other 
in a magical way. The gods exchanged rain for the blood 
which nourished them. It is not surprising that the Valley 
of Mexico became the centre of a cult of which the appeal for 
rain became the salient characteristic. A copious supply of 
rainfall for the purposes of irrigation is, indeed, a vital 
necessity in that arid region. Inexpressibly touching are 
the prayers to Tlaloc, god of water, that he should not visit 
his displeasure upon the people by withdrawing the pluvial 
supply. Quetzalcoatl was also responsible for the rainfall. 
From April or May to the beginning of October the trade- 
wind blows from the east coast over the plateau of Mexico, 
bringing with it abundance of rain. Quetzalcoatl represents 
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this gentle wind, and was said to “‘ sweep the ways for the 
rain-god.”” But his priests desired to bring about a copious 
rainfall at a cheaper price than the sacrifice of thousands of 
human lives. This, they argued, could be accomplished if 
every worshipper contributed but a little blood, so that such 
holocausts as were offered up to the more sanguinary gods 
would become unnecessary. 

But still another grotesque notion encouraged the Mexicans 
to offer up human hearts in the abomination of sacrifice. 
They regarded the sun as the supreme deity, the principal 
source of subsistence and life, and the heart, the symbol 
of life, as his especial offering. It was supposed that the 
luminary rejoiced in offerings of blood, and that it con- 
stituted the only food which could render him sufficiently 
vigorous to undertake his daily journey through the heavens. 
He had, it was thought, been preceded by other suns, each 
of which had been quenched by some awful cataclysm of 
nature. The old suns were dead, and the current sun was 
no more immortal than they. He must therefore be 
nourished by every possible means if mankind were to con- 
tinue to exist. Naturally, a people holding such a belief 
would look elsewhere than within their own borders for the 
means of placating such a deity. This could most suitably 
be found among the inhabitants of a neighbouring tribe. 
The most suitable district of supply was the little state 
of Tlascala, the people of which were of cognate origin to 
the Aztecs. The Tlascalans were like-minded. They craved 
Aztec hearts. A strange and horrid compact was arrived 
at between them. On a given day in the year their forces 
met at an appointed spot for the purpose of engaging in a 
strife which should furnish one side or the other with a 
sufficiency of sacrificial victims. There was little bloodshed 
in these strange combats, the champions on either side pre- 
ferring to bring back their captives in such a condition that 
they would be fit for immolation. 

When the great temple of Uitzilopochtli, the war-god, was 
dedicated at Mexico in 1486, the chain of victims sacrificed 
on that occasion extended for the length of two miles. In 
this appalling massacre the hearts of seventy thousand 
human beings were offered up. One by one the wretched 
prisoners were stretched on the convex stone of sacrifice 
and held down by five muscular priests. The abdomen was 
opened by a.single gash from a keen obsidian knife wielded 
by the chief priest, who then tore out the still palpitating 
heart and cast it into a stone vase, which, when full, was 
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placed beneath the idol of the god so that its steam might 
rise to rejoice and invigorate him. 

The seasonal festivals to the gods were numerous, but 
that which seems to epitomise the whole ritual and practice 
of human sacrifice in Mexico was the feast of the god Xipe, 
held at seed-time. The worship of this god seems to have 
been introduced from the south-west, the inhabitants of 
which region had a common origin with the Aztecs. On the 
afternoon of the day before that on which the festival was 
held, a solemn dance was performed and the unhappy victims 
who were to be dispatched on the morrow were “‘ waked ” 
all night in the temple by their captors. The hair was shaved 
from the crowns of their heads, probably for much the same 
reason as the Red Indians of colonial times scalped the slain 
—to be kept as a trophy. At daybreak the victims were 
conducted to the temple of the war-god and formally handed 
over to the priests at the foot of the great pyramid or 
teocalli, to the summit of which they were dragged and dis- 
patched on the stone of sacrifice. After the heart had been 
removed and offered up to the god, the body was cast down 
the steps of the pyramid, where other priests flayed it. 
These belonged to an inferior caste, and bore the corpse to 
the temple in which the captor of the deceased had made 
his vow to take an enemy prisoner and consecrate him to the 
god. Here the body was broken up. A leg was dispatched 
to court for the table of the King, and the remainder was 
handed to the captor’s parents, who held a feast with it that 
evening. 

Thus out of almost accidental beginnings was developed 
the hideous and elaborate drama of human sacrifice and 
cannibalism in Mexico. As in Polynesia, the absence of the 
larger animals acted, perhaps, as a temptation to a race 
which had not yet emerged from savagery to consume 
human flesh. That these terrible rites should have been 
preserved in a more cultured age was probably due to the 
evil influence of the priestly caste. The races subject to 
the conquering Aztecs seem to have regarded the system with 
loathing, and there is no doubt that the assistance which 
many of them rendered to the Spaniards was afforded not 
only in a spirit of vengeance but also out of the hope that 
the sanguinary rule beneath which they had groaned so long 
would meet with speedy and final overthrow. 


LEWIS SPENCE. 


EDINBURGH. 
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MORAL PROBLEMS OF YOUNG JAPAN, 


MOTOI KURIHARA. 


In their broader aspects the problems of morality concern 
themselves with the nature of the adjustments that the 
individual makes to the social life of which he is a part. 
Where social life is fairly rigid in its sanctions and forms 
of organisation these adjustments are relatively simple, and 
society is united in compelling adherence to its standards. 
But, on the other hand, where society is undergoing transi- 
tion, and its occupations, its habits of thought and of living, 
and even its ideals are changing, the problems of adjustment 
become bafflingly difficult, and the highway of life becomes 
a maze in which many go astray. In view of the fact that 
life in Japan is in the midst of a transition that is profoundly 
affecting every phase of its interests and activities, the task 
of outlining the moral problems of its youth assumes far 
larger dimensions than are allowed by the limits of this 
article, for to be comprehensive it ought to include a dis- 
cussion of the trends of Japanese life which carry it forward, 
so that conduct that to-day is regarded as moral, to-morrow 
may be seen in a different light. 

Since dealing adequately with one phase of this subject 
is certainly preferable to mere wandering about all over it, 
I am writing on behalf of the student group—a relatively 
small but exceedingly important part of the youth of the 
nation. Their problems hinge upon several elements in 
Japanese life, some of which are an inheritance from feudal 
times, and the others an outgrowth of contact with the West. 


I. THe Moray EFFEctTS OF NATIONAL TRANSITION. 


Fifty years ago the word “ civilisation ’”’ was a fascina- 
tion to all Japanese, and it was considered an urgent duty 
103 
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to usher this splendid stranger into the midst of society. 
But after she had entered she proved to be rather a harsh 
and cold miser, always thinking of money and of labour, 
at least to the great mass of the people, to whom she brought 
only toil and poverty. The fact that the so-called civilisation 
has provided the means whereby a few may grow powerful 
by draining away the strength of the many has aroused wide- 
spread suspicion and fear that this gift of the West cannot 
give to life the peace and security it desires. This has 
brought discontentment and a shattering of ideals to many 
a youthful mind and heart. The consciousness that material 
civilisation tends to subordinate human to material values, 
even to such a degree of human degradation as slavery to a 
mere wage system, has led to an effort to find some other 
means whereby happiness and a measure of personal dignity 
can be secured. 
Cultured Life. 


The present-day ideal in the minds of thoughtful young 
men is expressed in the term BUNKWA SEIKWATSU, or 
cultured life, by which is meant a life furnished with the 
best of intellectual, moral, and esthetic equipment, such as 
a social order marked by democracy and equality of oppor- 
tunity can afford. An enlightened life, a life that brings 
satisfaction and contentment to human consciousness, is 
the pillar of cloud that has become the guide of the present 
younger generation. This conception brings with it a 
marked change of attitude towards the conventions of the 

ast. 
For instance, the ideal of a brilliant military career has 
ceased to be an attraction. No longer do the age-old stimu- 
lants to the emotions of youth—martial music, flourishing 
banners, glistening arms, and serried ranks—attract the 
desires of young men. To them the reign of the fighting 
man is over, and the trappings of war are but an unworthy 
reminder of murder and predatory purpose. Many other 
venerable ideals that seemed as stable as the hills are passing 
away like the mists before the morning sun, and conceptions 
that have almost the sacredness of altars are crumbling to 
dust in the crucible of modern life and thought. Even 
patriotism and national glory, in their old sense, are becoming 
a memory. 
Orthodox Standards Uprooted. 


In the face of these profound changes it is no wonder 
that the orthodox standards of morality are uprooted and. 
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many young people are at a loss to know what guides to 
follow in the ordering of their lives, while in the meantime 
the ubiquitous demands of the instincts of sex and of ego 
find freer expression because of the breakdown of the 
old sanctions and restraints. Under these circumstances, 
various fads and fancies are taken up, and there is much 
following of foreign ways, but the outward imitation always 
misses the spirit of that which it follows, and no satisfaction 
is gained. Iconoclastic tendencies are also evident, and 
they are apt to be destructive of that which has value. 
Such words as Reconstruction and Emancipation are much 
in vogue, but with what materials they are to build and 
what plans are to be followed there is no unanimity of 
opinion. The situation is complicated by the attitude of the 
Government, which can brook no expression of disapproval 
of its system, and frequently exercises its authority in the 
suppression of “ dangerous thoughts.” Emotionalism also 
appears as concomitant of this transition period. 

Fifty years ago the changes that occurred in Japanese 
life were largely outward and material, but at present they 
are taking place in the inward thought and life of the nation. 
During this period of fundamental readjustment, there 


is much that is out of joint and unsatisfactory in the 
generation that is stepping to the fore. 


II. Morau EFFECT OF THE EXISTING EDUCATIONAL 
SITUATION. 


Surely no students in the whole world are faced with 
greater difficulties in making a normal adjustment to life 
than are those of Japan! Their first problem in attempting 
to continue their education beyond the elementary school 
is an examination system which pursues them relentlessly 
until they reach the University. Because of the compara- 
tively small number of higher schools and the large number 
of students applying for entrance, competition in the exam- 
inations is simply desperate. A boy feels that his whole 
future is at stake, for positions of preference in the world 
about him go to those with diplomas. But though many 
apply few can be chosen. 


Insufficient Number of Schools. 


The insufficient number of schools is to be accounted for 
partly by the fact that the Government has been inclined to 
legislate against private institutions of learning in order to 
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prevent too large a number of students from getting out 
from under its tutelage, where ideas related to national 
unity and patriotic tradition are assiduously inculcated. 
On the other hand, there has been a shortage of national 
funds with which to cope with the ever-increasing number of 
students wishing to obtain the advantage of higher education. 
Whether the starving of thousands of minds through lack 
of funds for providing educational facilities has been neces- 
sary or not, the fact remains that in recent years expendi- 
ture for military purposes has mounted by hundreds of 
millions of yen. On behalf of multitudes seeking intellectual 
culture and development, no one has gone to prepare a place 
for them, and in the house of learning there are not many 
mansions. 


Applicants for Entrance to Middle Schools. 


The following statistics for the year 1921 regarding 
the situation in Tokyo Fu are worth restating in this con- 
nection. The total number of applications for entrance into 
the thirty-eight middle schools was 23,435, made by 12,122 
different applicants. This means that about half the total 
number uf applicants applied in more than two schools in 
hopes thereby of increasing their chances of getting in some- 
where. The following figures indicate how far these students 
were willing to go with the difficult task of writing exam- 
inations in order to enter some middle school. 


Applicants for one school 
two schools . 
three ,, 
four ,, 
five ,, 
six < 
seven ,, 
eight ,, 

9 » ame ,, 


Less than half of the number of applicants, 5207, were 
rewarded for their efforts, which with most of the boys 
were nothing short of a real struggle. 


Koto Gakko. 


The following figures indicate the situation last year 
(1922) in the twenty ‘‘ Koto Gakko” (Government Uni- 
versity Preparatory Schools) : 
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Total number of applications for entrance ‘ . 28,466 
Absentees from examinations (mainly those who 

had applied to more schools than ae could 

write examinations for) , ‘ 7,027 
Number of students examined . ' ; . 21,439 
Number of students admitted . : ot of 4,289 


In other words, less than one student in five was able to 
meet the competition in which he found himself in attempting 
to get what should be the right of every ambitious young 
man. Failure was not necessarily due to lack of ability to meet 
the requirements of schools, but to keenness of competition 
for place. This struggle with the examinations is aggravated 
by the fact that much of the material upon which they must 
be prepared bears little or no relation to life as it must 
be lived outside of the school. This makes study to a large 
extent a senseless grind that takes away much zest for 
learning that might otherwise exist. 


Academic Character of Work. 


The merely academic nature of so large a share of the 
student’s work creates in his life two streams of interest 
that divide his energy, which not only detracts from the 
satisfaction which he finds in his studies but actually 
weakens his character. Many students complain of the 
hollowness and uselessness of much of their school work, 
and an attitude of decided pessimism marks the feelings of 
many of them. There is little of the wholesomeness of 
meaning found in the German “ Arbeit”? in the work of 
Japanese students. Nor does the college life outside of 
study and classroom work offer much that is constructive 
in character building. Till lately, physical training and all 
the stimulating activities and contacts of organised athletics 
have thus far been given scant consideration, and of social 
life there is little that is worthy of the name. 

Education in Japan, at least as officially conducted, 
has not yet taken cognisance of personality, and this 
supremely important element in the life of every individual 
suffers violence under the existing system. 


III. Morat Errect oF GENERAL SOCIAL ATMOSPHERE. 


Social life in Japan may well be compared to the atmo- 
sphere of the Japanese house in the winter time, which 
receives little protection from the weather without, and but 
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little heat to warm it within. Society is an impersonal 
existence that is cold and unsympathetic, and which stands 
aloof from personal interests and individual welfare. In 
some sense, present-day society has not greatly changed 
from that of feudal times, from which it is less than two 
generations removed. 


Japanese Amiability Narrow. 


The following proverbs indicate how people thought in 
those days regarding society in general: ‘“‘ There are seven 
foes outside the gate.” “If you see a man, do not fail to 
regard him as a thief.”” Japanese are amiable enough, and 
exceedingly polite within a small circle which includes their 
own family, their relations, and friends, but beyond these 
boundaries ordinary breadth of sympathy and social im- 
agination do not extend. Thus it is that society as a whole 
takes but little interest in the conduct and welfare of young 
men. There is no record, for example, of any action ever 
having been taken against the building of new drinking or 
disorderly houses in cities where higher schools were to be 
established. In cases where immoral conduct on the part 
of the students has affected the reputation of the school, 
the authorities take action, but conditions that threaten 
the character of the students remain undisturbed. Such 
being the case, it is not surprising to note that many students 
grow coarser in conduct and manners during their school 
life, especially when they are away from home. The de- 
plorable aspect of the situation is that not only do these men 
suffer in character, but the nature of the influence which 
they will exert upon society when they come to take positions 
of responsibility in later years is degraded. 


Students greatly Concerned. 


In this connection it is only fair to point out that among 
students themselves there is genuine concern about their 
condition. One of its many manifestations is the large 
number that are now following Mr Tenko Nishida, a former 
rather successful business man who has renounced this 
type of life and is carrying on a mendicant form of social 
service, and even contemplates attacking the existing in- 
dustrial system. In some respects his movement resembles 
that of the orders of monks of medizval times, especially 
as a protest against the harshness and limitations of present- 
day life. The main appeal of Mr Nishida seems to lie in 
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the fact that he is vitally expressing spiritual aspirations and 
values in terms of life and service, and is thereby attaching 
to social work the enormous driving power of religion. At 
any rate, the larger the number of educated young people 
who “‘ are not ashamed to scour and scrub ”’ the better for 
society. 


IV. Position OF WOMAN AND ITs EFFECT ON SOCIETY. 


The indifferent attitude of society to the spiritual and 
moral welfare of young men is due, in some measure at 
least, to the weak and impotent social influence of women. 
The misleading conception that it is possible for men to 
advance physically, intellectually, and socially, while at the 
same time womanhood remains stationary in a position of 
inferiority has for many generations dominated the social 
thought of Japan. The domination of men has been so 
complete that very little of the beauty and charm and 
purifying restraint of woman’s influence has been brought 
to bear upon social life. The sweetening and ennobling 
expressions of the tender emotions and the maternal instincts 
of women, whose function has been to attend strictly to 
domestic affairs, have been repressed, and Japan is inex- 
pressibly poorer because of this loss. If the statement of a 
recent writer on psychology is true, namely, that civilisation 
has been made possible because of sexual inhibition on 
the part of men, thus storing energy that could be used in 
other directions, then the loss has not called for any par- 
ticular fortitude on the part of its male members in with- 
standing the impulse to sex expression. 

Due to the family system, under which group interests 
and the propagation of the genealogical line are paramount, 
sociability between the sexes hardly existed. Japanese 
thought in this respect has followed that of China, and it 
was an axiom of Confucius that “a boy and a girl do not sit 
together at seven.” The splitting of the social order into 
halves produces no end of false conceptions, and a negative 
moral teaching supplies no means by which the tremendous 
demands of sex during adolescence can be coped with. 
With no respect for girls, or for a girl, and no restraint 
supplied by social ideas or religions, at least by the native 
religions, the mind of the adolescent is a fertile field for sex 
imaginings, and these are naturally followed by overt sex 
acts that bring in their train sorrows and tragedies to 
many. 
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This lack of respect for the personality of woman and her 
relegation to the position of head servant in the house, with 
special responsibility for propagating the family line, has 
wrought its retribution in a poverty of life within the home. 
The fact is not absolutely denied that there does exist, in many 
cases, that spirit of comradeship between husband and wife 
that implies a complete sharing of aspirations, pleasures, 
and intellectual and social fellowship, as well as family 
difficulties that can make married life so rich and splendid, 
but pity it is that they are not so many as they ought to be. 
The lack of true love and devotion in the home is a great 
burden for the Japanese wife; the husband gets such 
satisfaction as he can find elsewhere. The moral effect of 
this condition of affairs on the children can better be imagined 
than described. Such instances may more easily be found 
in the higher ranks of society. 

But dissatisfaction with the existing situation is rife, 
and many women are now speaking out boldly, demanding 
the rights that they believe are theirs. The conviction is 
abroad that there can be no permanent human progress 
without such relations between the sexes as will permit 
courtship and equality in home and social life, thus making 
possible the establishing of marital relations on a higher 
plane than that of mere sensual gratification and indifference. 
The book-stalls are flooded these days with literature on the 
subject of sex, such rather scientific books as those by 
H. Ellis, Bloch, Ellen Key, and others being much in 
demand. On the other hand, a great deal of the stuff that 
comes out in serial form is exceedingly questionable material. 
There has developed a sensitiveness of the public mind 
regarding love affairs, and much attention is given to the 
matrimonial difficulties of people, especially those of popular 
writers, when there has been a break with conventional 
morality. Even free love comes in for serious considera- 
tion. The rebuilding of the sex foundation of our social 
order cannot but be marked with many mistakes and 
failures, but this does not mean that higher levels of moral 
and social life cannot be reached. 


V. TRENDS oF THouGcut oF YounG MEN. 


Dark as the picture that has been drawn of the moral 
situation among students as they wrestle with an artificial 
educational system that squeezes them almost dry with its 
terrible examinations, as they seek for a way to nobility of 
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character in the midst of a social order that has little to 
give them in the way of vision or guidance, there is still hope 
and encouragement for the future. Youth carries within 
itself the energy to win against great odds, and by nature it 
is hopeful. The intellectual enthusiasm on the part of young 
men to-day is simply tremendous. The desire to follow out 
this road to emancipation is surprisingly feverish, and not a 
few students suffer from actual nervous disorders. The 
search for knowledge is limited to no particular section of 
life or thought. All writers of note get some measure of 
attention here in Japan. Accordingly, there are fads and 
fancies in reading, just as there are in dress, and to be out 
of fashion intellectually is quite as calamitous as to appear 
improperly dressed. Recently, when Dr Einstein delivered 
a series of lectures throughout this country on his theory of 
relativity, he was astonished at the large crowds that came 
to hear him. 

It is worthy of note at this point that a new interest is 
beginning to appear in religion. Religious formalism is more 
clearly recognised for what it is and professional religious 
teachers are frankly regarded as mouldy. While the 
educational authorities and academic circles have discarded 
religious beliefs wholesale, there is a clearly defined desire 
in the groping of the young generation through this transi- 
tion stage for contact with the more ultimate nature of 
things. Of late years there has appeared a remarkable 
number of novels, dramas, and essays dealing with religious 
experience, and these widely attracted the attention of young 
people. A few years ago social and industrial problems were 
the centre of their interest, and the material conception of 
history, as advocated by the adherents of Karl Marx, was 
greatly emphasised. There is nothing extraordinary about 
this present interest in religion as it coincides with the 
economic depression that has followed the war, but it is 
marked by its stress upon the value of human experience 
and relationships. 

The writings of Tolstoi, Tagore, and Ghandi happily 
accord with the new idealism of Bergson and Eucken in 
supplying a spiritual impetus to this present-day religious 
interest which is marked by a decidedly humanistic touch. 
One of the most popular books of the day, The Priest and His 
Disciples, by Mr Kurata, is a literary attempt at the solution 
of the problem of love from the standpoint of humanistic 
religion, and the classical old priest may smile at the rather 
too much affability by which he is represented. Mr Ebara’s 
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New Testament and Old Testament are another attempt at 
revolt against fossil forms of accepted religion. 

Mr Kagawas “ awoke one morning and found himself 
famous.” His story of his life in the slums, entitled Crossing 
the Death Line, in which a social service inspired by a pure 
religious motive is depicted with some colourings of romantic 
elements, has proved an unexampled success in late years. 
But his unique work among the slum people and labouring 
classes was also a cause of attraction to the young men. 
The House of a Certain Farmer, written by Mr Ewatari, who 
left college life before graduation to realise an ideal life 
after Tolstoi, tries to give readers a fresh appreciation of the 
sincerity of life and labour. 

These things, and many others that are not mentioned 
here, may be sufficient to tell in which direction the wind of 
social life has begun to turn, as youth is a weathercock of 
social trend. Many will be wise enough to read the signs 
of the times in the ever-increasing light of resuscitated social 
life of Japan. 

MOTOI KURIHARA. 


Tokyo, JAPAN. 





THE LARGER SELF: 


BEING AN APPLICATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE SUBLIMINAL SELF TO THEOLOGY AND 
ESPECIALLY CHRISTOLOGY. 


Sr OLIVER LODGE. 


MyeErs’s doctrine of the Subliminal Self has stood the test 
of time very well, and has received many confirmations, in 
the sense that a working hypothesis of that kind covers 
many difficulties, and paves the way for an explanation of 
many phenomena, including Genius, Telepathy, Clairvoy- 
ance, changes of Personality, and is suggestive of a variety 
or modification of the crude idea of Reincarnation; it also 
contributes to a better understanding of Control and 
Lucidity generally, including certain kinds of Prevision. 
Consequently it is well to use the hypothesis, and press it 
into the service, even in cases where it had not originally 
been intended to apply. 

The doctrine is roughly that we are, each of us, larger 
than we know; that each of us is only a partial incarnation 
of a larger Self. The individual, as we know him, is an in- 
complete fraction ; a portion only of the whole Self is brought, 
at any one period, into intimate contact with matter and 
close association with a material body. The incarnate 
fraction varies in different individuals, from something 
almost insignificant to something rather magnificent and 
striking ; but in no case is the whole Self manifested in any 
given individual. 

A word here about pre-existence. The idea of pre-exist- 
ence is often felt to be puzzling, but it need not be. Every- 
thing in a sense must have pre-existed, though not in its 
present collocation and form. We do not find things 
Jumping in and out of existence ; what we find is rearrange- 
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ment, building up, or taking down. This planet had a 
beginning, in one sense, but it had previously been some- 
thing—a scattered collection of particles or a nebular gas. 
A rock pre-existed, in solution, or in the form of sand or 
lime. A tree pre-existed, on its material side, as molecules 
of air and water. Something has put the materials together 
into their present shape, so that they have been individualised 
and received a name. Out of the nameless, things and 
persons have been formed. ‘“‘ Out of the everywhere into 
here.”’ 

So it is with an individual. The body is formed of 
terrestrial particles gradually collected and utilised as food. 
But the food does not determine the construction or the 
shape. That must be the work of the indwelling Spirit, the 
true Personality. It is so even with a plant or an animal : 
the mysterious thing we call its Life must have pre-existed 
in the germ handed down through countless ancestors. 
That germ was its material vehicle. But the potentiality 
enshrined in that germ clearly requires explanation. 

The association of Spirit with Matter, the Incarnation of 
something pre-existent, is a reality, whether we understand 
it or not. Do not let us be diverted from facts by the in- 
completeness or presumptuousness of our theories. We see 
gradual incarnation, and the utilisation of Matter by Life or 
by Spirit going on all round us. We are conscious of the 
process in ourselves, if we attend. Mind animates Matter, 
and, permeating every part, blends with the majestic Whole. 

During infancy the pre-existing unindividualised spirit— 
or whatever it ought to be called—only appears in minute 
proportions, the body being unfitted to receive any more. 
But the amount increases as bodily development proceeds, 
and in time reaches a climax ; after which, in all probability, 
it begins to die back again (except of course in cases of sudden 
catastrophe). In that sense, normal birth and death are 
gradual processes. Incarnation may be said to begin even 
at the moment of conception, and to have proceeded a certain 
distance before birth. I take it that the same thing might 
be said of the lower-grade life and incipient mentality mani- 
fested by animals; and that, on these lines, instincts, and 
youthful precocity generally, are capable of explanation, or 
at any rate of formulation. A chicken just hatched out of 
an egg, even in an incubator, can stand erect, can recognise 
a grain of corn, and can adapt its muscles to peck at it—a 
fact which seems to necessitate some kind of pre-existent or 
pre-natal experience. It is usually attributed quite vaguely 
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to Heredity, but Heredity itself needs much elucidation. 
So does the mechanism of race-memory. 

As to Heredity in general—although the idea of pre-natal 
choice, whether conscious or unconscious, carries with it 
many difficulties, yet somehow or other Heredity has to be 
explained ; and, on the psychic side, inheritance seems to 
me more likely to fit in with the doctrine of the Subliminal 
Self than with any merely materialistic conjunction of 
sperms and ova; although doubtless there are material 
concomitants, which can be studied apart from any psychic 
theory, and although such concomitants may be necessary 
to explain the facts completely. 


CHOICE. 


A partial explanation of the more psychic or spiritual 
facts of Heredity, by the hypothesis of some kind of pre- 
natal Choice, may sound fantastic, even if the choice is 
usually automatic and unconscious. Yet even in the lower 
order of nature a germ provides the possibility, and such 
portion of animate existence as is appropriate seizes it and 
develops and constructs a suitable body, ‘‘ to every seed his 


own body ”—clothing a rubbish-heap with verdure, swarming 
into the myriad groupings of insect life,—always pressing for- 
ward into animate existence, for some inscrutable reason. 

But in higher beings the choice may occasionally be in 
some sense conscious :— 


** Soul, that in some high world hast made 
; Pre-natal unbewailing choice . . .” 
and again : 


** When from that world ere death and birth 
He sought the long descending way.” 


Such was the beginning of Myers’s tribute to a great Poet, 
of standard above the ordinary run of humanity; and it 
does not seem unlikely to contain or suggest an element of 
truth. For though it may often be by compulsion that we 
enter on an earthly career, yet sometimes it may be entered 
upon with foresight, through a desire to attain some good 
end, or to help struggling creatures, or to contribute an 
element towards the progress of mankind. So it may be 
that spirits of higher grade than our own at times descend 
into generation, and show us the light of their countenance, 
incidentally thereby involving us in the responsibility of the 
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dread alternatives, recognition and acceptance of their 
advent, or denial and rebuff. 

As regards Reincarnation, it is probably a mistake to 
suppose that the same individual whom we knew in bodily 
form is likely to appear again at some future date. There 
may be exceptions, but as a rule this seems unlikely to happen. 
What may happen, however, is that some other portion of 
the larger Self becomes incarnate; and if so it would be 
likely to feel a strong affinity, though often in a vague and 
puzzled way, with some other portion which had been 
embodied previously. And, again, if this second incarnate 
portion happened to include some part of what had gone to 
make the previous individual, then there might not only be 
a sense of affinity, but some kind of reminiscence, some 
memory of places and surroundings which had previously 
been familiar. 

Many people have felt the odd sensation of having been 
at a place before, and of knowing instinctively what will be 
found round the corner or through a door. The experience 
has been called the déja vu. It is difficult to explain, but 
the inclusion of some fraction of a former personality, with 
overlapping fragments of memory from a previous existence, 
is a working hypothesis towards an explanation of a faculty 
which, in a few exceptional people, is fairly strong. 

This idea seems to help us to contemplate the Platonic 
doctrine of Reminiscence as a possible reality in some cases 
—that the truths of geometry, for instance, were really 
known by each individual but forgotten; that “our birth 
was a sleep and a forgetting’; that the developed brain tends 
to inhibit the reproduction of ancient memories and to isolate 
us from our previous surroundings and our Larger Self. 
Indeed some such doctrine may be necessary to explain the 
aptitudes and powers and instincts, both of animals and of 
children, especially when those children show signs of 
exceptionally early precocity. When they can calculate, 
for instance, or play a musical instrument, without having 
learnt. The only alternative to Reminiscence, in such cases, 
would appear to be some doctrine of direct Control by another 
intelligence. This, too, is a hypothesis not to be overlooked, 
though some form of subliminal explanation seems simpler, 
if it is sufficient, which is doubtful. 

How large a Subliminal Self may be, one does not know; 
but one can imagine that in some cases it is very large, so 
that it contains the potentiality for the incarnation not only 
of a succession of ordinary individuals, but of really great 
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men. It would be a mistake to suppose that Dante and 
Tennyson were reincarnations of Virgil, but we might quite 
well imagine that all three were incarnations of one great 
Subliminal Self, which was able to manifest itself in different 
forms, having a certain family likeness, though without any 
necessary bodily consanguinity or inheritance in the ordinary 
sense. 

The Heredity link appears to be of a quite different order 
from the Subliminal link; and mother and son need have 
no spiritual or subliminal relationship, in spite of their great 
similarity. The similarity of the bodily instrument would 
be sufficient, in that case, to account for the similarity of 
that portion of the son’s larger self which automatically 
selected this means of manifestation. And the importance 
of parenthood, in providing a suitable corporeal instrument 
or vehicle for the manifestation of a really great personality, 
can hardly be overestimated. But the indwelling spirit 
need not come from the parents at all. It can be drawn, 
as it were, from some independent source, by the perfection 
or other quality of the material vehicle provided. 

In some cases it may happen that the portion incarnate 
is so great that the embodied personality exhibits the pheno- 
menon of transcendent Genius, and is by universal consent 
accounted ‘‘ a great man.’” Though there are cases in which 
exceptional powers are manifested by one who is not a great 
man in any ordinary sense, but who has channels of inspira- 
tion open occasionally to a non-incarnate portion of his 
Larger Self. In such cases the normal incarnate portion, 
apart from the exceptional periods, may be of ordinary 
magnitude, or, in the ordinary affairs of life, may even be 
foolish or commonplace. Occasional access to higher sources 
of information or inspiration is not to be denied to personali- 
ties of mediocre grade. The normal portion of such indi- 
viduals is small, the subliminal portion large by comparison, 
and occasionally accessible. 


EXCEPTIONAL INCARNATIONS. 


Not only, moreover, can there be different degrees or 
proportions of incarnation developed from any ordinary 
Subliminal Self, but there may be many grades among those 
Selves ; so that, if ever an infinitely large and comprehensive 
Self allowed any portion to take human form and associate 
itself with Matter, that portion would recognise itself, and 
be gradually recognised by others, as in close touch with 
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the Infinite and the Eternal. And humanity would perceive 
that something far above their own grade, something beyond 
any previous experience, had dwelt among them, and by 
origin and personality was essentially Divine. It may be 
that only through such an incarnation as that could we get 
any knowledge or perception of that higher, but otherwise 
inaccessible, Being. t 

Deity, indeed, is not a thing which we mortals can 
conceive. We can formulate certain attributes, and try to 
grasp them, but Infinity is beyond our grasp. All that we 
can apprehend during our sojourn in Matter, and probably 
for long afterwards, is something in human form, something 
anthropomorphic. And though we may have qualms at 
suggesting that any spirit inhabiting a material body of 
human shape can be anything more than man, yet if the 
doctrine of the Subliminal Self be true, and if a Self of 
Divine magnitude, if in fact Deity, allowed Itself or some 
portion of Itself to become Incarnate,—humanity would 
recognise the Kinship and the Identity, and would realise 
that in this exceptional Manifestation there was as much as 
it was able to grasp of the Infinite Existence, and would be 
right in speaking of such an Individual as the Son of God. 

But the incarnate Son would know that the Father was 
greater than he. He would feel his kinship, and realise the 
majesty of his origin, and his innate superiority to all the 
sons of men; yet he would know himself also to be a perfect 
human being, a Son of Man as. well as a Son of God, uniting 
the two natures in the only way possible, and raising the 
standard of mankind to heights otherwise inaccessible. 

It is our privilege to learn that we are Sons of God. He 
had to learn that he had truly become a Son of Man. That 
was the fact to be grasped and emphasised. 

What other than this can be meant by a Divine Incarna- 
tion ? It is manifest that the flesh is a limitation, a restric- 
tion, involving essentially an element of finiteness. It is 
marvellous that any element of Deity can take human form 
and be subject to the disabilities of a human body. His 
kinship with the Father went without saying. There was 
no difficulty about that relationship: his Spirit was truly 
and absolutely Divine. His own statement is clarity itself. 
‘* T came forth from the Father and am come into the world. 
Again I leave the world and go unto the Father.” 

The idea of quantity is unimportant: the feature to be 
recognised is quality. A son is of like nature with his father, 
or of the same nature as his father: he need not be of equal 
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magnitude, and he is certainly not identical; but—if the 
analogy is to hold, in the partial way that is alone possible 
to any analogy—the spirit of the son and the spirit of the 
father are the same. The fragment transmitted may be 
minute, as indeed in ordinary parenthood it certainly is, but 
the quality may be the same, down to even minute detail. 
Spiritually and essentially ‘“‘I and the Father are one.” 
God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son. 

The object of the Incarnation was not to overpower us 
by a blinding demonstration, but to exhibit attributes of the 
Godhead in a form accessible to the childlike and the simple,— 
attributes of which we otherwise might have remained 
ignorant,—truly human attributes, though raised to a per- 
fection unfamiliar and surprising, yet attractive and in- 
telligible. The qualities displayed were those of love and 
sympathy and fellow-feeling, an unexpected kinship of 
nature. A true revelation! So that it could be said: 
“The words which I speak unto you, I speak not of myself, 
but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” 
“As the Father gave me commandment, even so I do.” 
‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” ‘I and the 
Father are one.” Yet “‘the Father is greater than I.” 

No one can suppose that the Ruler of the universe, the 
Maker of Heaven and earth and of all things visible and 
invisible,—no one who has formed any conception of the 
infinite depths of space, and the thousands and millions of 
worlds which it contains,—no one who has saturated himself 
with the intricacies and beauties and incomprehensible magni- 
tude of Creation, can suppose that the Regulator of all this 
could be incarnate in Totality in the matter of any single 
planet, and could there be subject to the browbeatings and 
revilings of men, and be put to death. An absurdity of that 
kind is not what we are called upon to believe. Such an idea 
would be a heresy, easily confuted from the New Testament. 
One need go no further than the Gospel of John in dealing 
with any half-educated believer, or anyone who regarded 
that Gospel as authoritative, and yet sought to inflict on 
himself and others so monstrous an idea. It is as absurd 
as a literal interpretation of the astronomical body “ the 
Sun” would be when an invalid was told to go and sit in it. 

The efforts made to evade such a travesty of the In- 
carnation, and yet to admit the truth of the central doctrine 
of Christianity, ‘‘ Emmanuel, God with us,” have led to 
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numerous heresies, now seen to be unnecessary. It was 
difficult to realise how the Divine Nature could in any real 
sense enter and inhabit a human body, unless that body 
were of an exceptional and essentially non-human nature ; 
so they tried to conceive it as an appearance or similacrum, 
in the likeness of humanity, but coming and departing and 
living under non-human conditions. The Docetists and the 
Apollinarists sought what they regarded as reverent ways 
out of the difficulty ; but the instinct of the Church rebelled 
against them, and the mystery remained. 

Mystery indeed there is, and presumably always will be. 
There is mystery even in the familiar connection between 
Mind and Matter, between the human spirit and the body 
which it constructs and utilises, and in the way that one 
reacts upon the other. But it is a mystery we feel able to 
face; it is one that we have got accustomed to; and Chris- 
tians, taught by their Founder, have grown familiar with the 
idea of the indwelling in humanity of the Holy Spirit. 

So, if we face the doctrine of a subliminal Larger Self 
belonging to each of us, and realise that we are each of us 
only a portion of that greater personality, then those who 
are able to attribute Personality to the Deity ought to have 
no insuperable difficulty in realising that here is a close 
analogy with the Divine Incarnation; save that the Larger 
Self in that case, of which a portion became incarnate, was 
Pre-eminent, Supernal, and Divine. The Christian belief 
thus becomes as it were rational. The opposition of the 
so-called Rationalists may in time melt away, as they become 
better acquainted with facts; and the worthier and more 
notable efforts of the Modernists may be felt to be—as indeed 
they doubtless are now—gropings in the direction of the 
truth. 


PARABOLIC ILLUSTRATION. 


The meaning of the above theory can be expressed in 
parabolic form by reference to the Solar System and the 
terrestrial aspect of the sun. ; 

The sun itself is an amazing Furnace, far hotter than any 
furnace that ever existed on the earth, its temperature being 
twice as high as the highest known earthly temperature, 
namely, the electric furnace. It showers its energy in all 
directions equally, and its rays penetrate the depths of 
Space. In size it is a million times bigger than the earth ; 
and it dominates and vivifies, as well as illuminates, the solar 
system. All our energy comes thence, and in a sense it is 
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the supreme existence in the whole solar system,—the only 
part of it which could be perceived from a stellar distance. 
The sun would appear as a star among the others, and not a 
planet would be visible. All the rest of the solar system is 
derived, and subordinate, and dark, and comparatively 
insignificant. The sun alone is self-luminous and dominant. 

But all of the sun that we are able and fitted to receive, 
and utilise, and live with, comes to us as the sunshine. This 
it is which serves all human needs; and even this unveiled 
is too bright for mortal sight. Filtered by the earth’s 
atmosphere, however, and so adapted to the earth’s condi- 
tions, it is not destructive at all, but is vivifying and pleasant 
and comforting and homely. Yet it is of the same nature as 
the sun. It is, in fact, the sun as we know it. It is precisely 
adapted to human needs, and the requirements of animals 
and plants. It interacts with the earth, but is not of it; 
it is essentially solar, not terrestrial. It has brought into 
existence all that is living on the planet. In a sense it may 
be said that by it everything is made that was made. Without 
it neither a plant nor an animal could exist. Winds and rain 
and rivers and all the powers and beauty of Nature derive 
their origin and activity from the solar beams. The fires 
that we light on our hearths are but the historical remnants 
of past sunshine. We can liberate its stored energy when 
and how we will, and, although we may not remember 
whence it comes, men and animals can warm themselves at 
its secondary glow. 

The sun itself is so vivid, intense, and magnificent, that if 
we approached it in its unveiled majesty, not only we, but 
everything in the world would be. burnt up and dissipated 
in vapour, or rather disintegrated into its constituent atoms. 
(“No man can see my face and live.”) But the sunshine,— 
which after all is the sun as we know it, and which brings 
with it a revelation of the nature of its source,—not by way of 
explicit information or instruction, but by immanent and 
intrinsic similarity, so close as to be practically identity,— 
this, which is the human, the earthly aspect of the sun, is, 
as it were, moulded and adapted to our nature, and, though 
but a minute fraction of the whole, reveals to us all that we 
know of the sun, and is identical with it, and often goes by 
the same name. Animals can be said to bask in the sun; 
and we can travel towards the sun; that is towards regions 
where the sun is strong, so strong that we may be in danger 
of sunstroke unless we take adequate shelter. We cannot 
always be immersed in it. We have to get into the shade 
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to do our daily work. We are mercifully screened from it 
at times. We cannot always contemplate it. But yet it is 
there for our brighter moments; and at times of sunrise 
and sunset we can become conscious of the ineffable beauty 
of its earthly manifestation. The earth’s atmosphere screens 
us from its full brilliance, which would be too much for us. 
Only a portion of it is allowed to reach us, but that which 
does reach us subserves all our needs. 

The sunshine is not by any means all that radiates from 
the central orb. We have become aware of its gravitational 
field also, and there may be many other forms of energy, 
electrical and other, through the constant outpouring of which 
the whole system is regulated and controlled in a beautiful 
scheme of law and order. 

So also with the indwelling Spirit of the eternal Christ. 
As we look back through the vista of 1900 years, we can all, 
at the summons of Pilate, behold the Man; but in that 
tortured and pathetic figure how few can penetrate beneath 
the surface and discern the indwelling Spirit. Only the pure 
in heart can effectively see God. 

The full revelation of the Logos from the Beginning may 
not be clear to us even now, but our faith tells us that by a 
supreme Incarnation there was revealed the true Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. The Word 
was truly made flesh and dwelt among us, and, in moments 
of insight, we have beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


NORMANTON, LAKE, SALISBURY. 
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VALUE AS A METAPHYSICAL 
PRINCIPLE. 


CANON O. C. QUICK. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that in modern philosophy 
the main controversy lies between those who regard mere 
existence and those who regard value as the fundamental 
nature of reality. A recent essay by the Bishop of Man- 
chester, which proposes the identification of value with 
substance, shows that an important school of English 
idealism has closer affinities with pragmatism than is often 
admitted. But at least it is generally recognised that the 
old opposition between Hegelian idealism and naturalistic 
realism, which dominated the last century, has been to a 
great extent superseded. 

The older idealism, since the days of Berkeley, had 
emphasised the subjective factor in all knowledge. Reality 
was for it in the last resort a mental construction. The 
mind, it held, always must infect with itself and contribute 
to the nature of that which it knows, and, since it is impossible 
ever to know that to which mind has not contributed, we 
cannot check the knowledge of our minds by reference to any 
strictly external reality. Our only refuge, therefore, from 
sheer scepticism is to insist that the mental contribution is 
an essential constituent of reality itself. But since this 
contribution can never, in the nature of the case, be dis- 
tinguished from other constituents, it must tend to become 
more than a contribution and entirely determine the char- 
acter of the whole. At this point the absurdities of radical 
subjectivism and solipsism stared the idealist in the face, 
and, in order to avoid them, he usually postulated an absolute 
or universal Mind, which should include in itself the whole 
scheme of knowing and known, subject and object, prevent 
the contributions of human minds from appearing merely 
subjective and arbitrary, and thus restore on a high level 
the objective character of knowledge. In Italy, Professor 
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Gentile has recently restated the philosophy of the older 
idealism in a more thoroughly logical form. He accepts 
more courageously the consequences of radical subjectivism, 
and has provided a system which some will regard as a new 
vindication, others as a reductio ad absurdum, of its claims. 
Meanwhile an increasing body of philosophic opinion has 
been supporting and restating the contention of the older 
realism that this whole idealistic method falsifies the very 
nature of knowledge itself. In true knowledge, it main- 
tains, all that the mind contributes to reality is the actual 
knowing. What is known, the true cognitum, remains quite 
unaffected by the cognitive relation. Elaborate arguments 
have been adduced to dispose of the older idealistic conten- 
tion, accepted even by most pragmatists, that the mind 
necessarily and legitimately infects with itself that which it 
knows. This whole position, it is said, rests in the end on a 
false and gratuitous hypothesis that what the mind knows 
in perception and thought is a mere representation of external 
objects, and not those very objects themselves. The plain 
man is right after all, that when the mind makes any contri- 
bution to the thing known which is not already in the thing 
itself, the result is error or illusion, and not true knowledge 
at all. But the new realists have greatly improved upon 
older doctrines of this type. The old realism was wrong in 
seeking to deny or to depreciate the reality of mind altogether. 
Treating external objects as real, it tended to the materialism 
which regards mind as somehow unreal, as epiphenomenal 
or superfluous, as illusory or morbid. But this is untrue to 
the whole attitude of realism which seeks to submit itself 
loyally to all the data of experience. Mind is a datum, just 
as much as anything else, and to depreciate it or call it 
unreal exhibits no less a vicious interference of mind itself 
than to contend that mind infects its objects. Hence, if we 
would know truly, we must accept and study mind, as we 
accept and study things. That is the only sound basis for 
realism. Accordingly, Mr Bertrand Russell and Dr Alex- 
ander have both made elaborate attempts to work out 
philosophic systems by treating mind and things together 
as objects of knowing.!. Mr Russell comes to the conclusion 
that both minds and things are in effect equally unreal ; 


1 This is, of course, verbally inaccurate in Dr Alexander’s case, but 
this is not the place to notice the ingenious distinction between ‘‘ contem- 
plation ” and “ enjoyment,” by which he overcomes the difficulty of making 
mind the object of its own knowledge. As a rough generalisation the sen- 
tence in the text may stand. 
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both are illusory appearances, or at best hopelessly mis- 
understood products, of a vague neutral stuff which gives 
sensations as the true units of reality. Thus he reaches a 
radical phenomenalism, which can only be called realistic 
in so far as it makes phenomena the only reality—there is 
no substance of either mind or matter, selves or things, to 
support them. Dr Alexander is a more faithful and patient 
realist. In his Gifford Lectures he endeavours to give 
weight and importance impartially to every kind of empirical 
datum as revealing reality independent of the knower. 
Every percept, concept, image and category (value only 
excepted) is a feature of the world utterly independent of 
mind, except in so far as mind itself as a real member of the 
world exhibits its own specially qualified determinations of 
the categories. 

Now, if the neo-realists make good their main contention 
against idealism, it seems that a revolution must follow in 
metaphysical philosophy. In the last century the battle 
between idealism and realism was largely a battle between 
metaphysics and science as rival claimants to be the true 
interpreter of the universe. Science gave us a history of the 
material world and of the various forms of life within it, and 
the old naturalistic realism endeavoured to frame a philo- 
sophy which took these data as its guide. But at that 
time the science of mind itself had made but little progress, 
and the realists were left without effective retort, when 
they were accused of leaving the mental or ideal element out 
of their reckoning—they only made their case worse by 
pretending that this element did not count. Hence while 
realism implied materialism, idealism held the metapiysical 
field, and its metaphysicians were able to rest their case on 
the claim that mind was a reality outside the range of science ; 
for science by calling it unreal only advertised its failure to 
deal with it. But the advent and triumphs of modern 
psychology have changed the whole position. With its 
potent aid linked to that given by further researches into the 
nature of life and matter, scientific realism can at length put 
forward a really plausible claim to exhibit mind itself in all 
its characteristic reality as just one member or feature of the 
spatio-temporal world of which science is the interpreter. 
Nothing in the world can be exempt from science now that 
its armaments have been thus reinforced, and neo-realists 
are proclaiming the superfluousness and futility of any 
metaphysic which pretends to adopt any attitude other in 
kind than the scientific. Metaphysics must abandon all 
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claim to give another kind of knowledge too wonderful and 
excellent for science to attain to. The metaphysician’s 
proper work is simply to co-ordinate and fit together into a 
whole the various data which special sciences supply, and to 
declare the result, so far as he can, as a coherent system of 
knowledge, to which he has added nothing specifically his own. 

No doubt this whole scheme of philosophy as expounded 
by brilliant dialecticians is really impressive, and may be 
admitted to necessitate the revision or withdrawal of many 
time-honoured and widely accepted arguments in favour of 
an idealistic interpretation of the universe. But we must 
recognise also its inherent limitations, which are indeed 
largely acknowledged by its more clear-sighted advocates. 
It has completely renounced the attempt to explain the 
world, 7.e. to exhibit its features and characteristics as in 
any sense determined by reason or rational necessity. In 
its view, to present the world as rational is simply the foible 
of a mind which declines to accept any reality not, so to 
speak, mentally peptonised beforehand. The world which 
the new realism offers for our contemplation is indeed coherent, 
since continuity is the very essence of the space-time which 
is its stuff, but rational it is not. Coherence in space-time is 
not the same thing as rational coherence, and must on no 
account be confused with it. If the fundamental coherence 
of the world is spatio-temporal, no part of the world, except 
the tiny fraction which reason may be said to have fashioned, 
can be made the subject of rational explanation. The 
philosopher’s task is not to explain, but to exhibit connections 
of a purely de facto order. He must be content to find the 
goal of all his efforts in the exacter description of the world 
as it is, as it was, and as it probably will be. He must not 
ask, why are things thus? For this is to introduce an 
irrelevant teleology, which in relation to movements other 
than his own is meaningless. He must not say, things 
must be thus. For there is no must about things beyond the 
fact that they are what they are. Hence the attitude of 
this realism towards the world is a curious blend of irrational- 
ism and intellectualism. It is a radical irrationalism, for 
the world must not be conceived as amenable to the demands 
of human rationality. It is radical intellectualism, for the 
intellect is the only true arbiter of cognition, and to allow it 
to be influenced by considerations of love or hate, of religious 
or moral edification, is to pervert judgment. 

Now it seems to me, though the view will doubtless be 
disputed, that this irrational intellectualism does represent 
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very aceurately what is and ought to be the scientific 
method of approach to the universe. But when it is made the 
basis for a metaphysic, it involves at the start a fundamental 
assumption which ought to be clearly stated before we 
proceed. The assumption is that value is not a fundamental 
or ultimate or universal or categorial (to borrow Dr Alex- 
ander’s term) feature of reality. For a little reflection makes 
it clear that an attitude strictly detached from all moral and 
esthetic presuppositions, an attitude purely receptive towards 
things good and evil alike, is bound by its very nature 
to abstract from the value of things, and consequently 
cannot know good and evil, 7.e. positive and negative value, 
as such. In other words, a strictly impartial attitude which 
accepts all facts good and evil alike, does not really accept 
those facts both as good and as evil, but as neither good nor 
evil. Consequently, if it claim to give a metaphysical 
account of the universe, it must assume at the outset that 
value is not a fundamental determinant of all reality. 

Let me add a few words in explanation of this argument. 
It is quite impossible to accept good and evil facts impartially 
and still regard them strictly as good and evil. For good 
as such, that is as a pure value, is what we accept; evil as 
such is what we reject. Otherwise no intelligible meaning 
can be given to the terms good and evil. Consequently if 
you are ever accepting good and evil facts, in any sense of 
the word “ accept ” which applies to good and evil indiffer- 
ently, you are abstracting from the nature of those facts as 
good and evil. 

Now it would be ludicrous to contend that science cannot 
take cognisance of values at all; -what is true is, that it 
cannot take cognisance of ultimate values as such. Let 
us take the three positive values generally claimed as ulti- 
mate or absolute. Moral goodness, beauty, rationality (I 
prefer to substitute rationality for truth, for reasons I cannot 
now elaborate). Science can and must treat of the origin 
and history of our ideas of these values; it must write 
histories of ethics, esthetics, and logic. It must also point 
out that certain ways of regarding and handling these ideas 
lead to certain results; and in that sense it may assign a 
certain instrumental value to various doctrines in morals, 
art, and philosophy. But it is always dealing with the 
ultimate values not as such or as they are in themselves, 
but only in so far as they are actually existing ideas in existing 
minds. It is of the existence of values that science treats, 
not of the ultimate value of existences. And goodness, 
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beauty, and rationality as such are what determine the 
ultimate value of existences; they are not themselves 
existences, though they may be ultimate realities ; nor are 
they mere de facto laws of existence like Dr Alexander’s 
universals. They are ideals, not ideas. They can only be 
properly known by an attitude of valuation or appreciation, 
which accepts the positive and rejects the negative value. 
Therefore science in its strict impartiality cannot deal with 
them. The man of science is the only Adam who can claim 
to remain in Eden, because for him alone the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil still bears untasted fruit. 

Therefore again the metaphysical realism which is based 
on the scientific method, must assume that value is not 
categorial or ultimate. It cannot explain the world ration- 
ally. For all rational explanation, however cold-blooded, 
regards value as ultimate, and derives existence from value, 
not value from existence. Rationality, or intellectual value, 
is no less a value than moral goodness or beauty. And 
rationalism makes appreciation, not mere cognition, the key 
to ultimate truth, no less than the most sentimental of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern. 

Thus it comes about that, in answer to the new realism, 
idealism, at any rate in England, has more and more taken 
its stand on the ultimate reality of value. It has for some 
time now almost ceased to claim the exemption of any 
‘existence from the operations of science. No thing and no 
fact in the world, even the inmost facts of personal experi- 
ence, can any longer be “contracted out” of scientific 
enquiries. But it is of the essence of the more modern 
idealistic argument that “ thinghood,” ‘‘ factual nature,” 
or “‘ existence ” (which may perhaps be defined as occupation 
of space-time) is only one fundamental aspect or ultimate 
feature of reality. There is also value as such, equally 
fundamental and ultimate, and not to be expressed in terms 
of mere existence at all. And though in a sense the whole 
world lies open both to science and to metaphysics, their 
functions are none the less distinct in kind, and that of 
metaphysics is still the more inclusive. For whereas science 
is restricted to the attitude of pure cognition, «netaphysics 
must include cognition in appreciation. The main difference 
between the newer and the older idealism lies in this, that 
whereas the older declared that reality is mental because the 
knowing mind imbues (or infects) its objects with itself, 
the newer maintains that reality is responsive to mind, not 
because it is in itself mental, but rather because it is intrinsi- 
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cally valuable. It does not therefore seek or seem to dissolve 
non-mental existence into illusion, but rather to show that 
the non-mental existence in some sense owes its reality to 
its value. The fundamental antithesis, then, is between 
existence and value, rather than between subject and object. 
Where the older idealism tended to be subjective, the newer 
tends to be axiological. Anyone who compares Caird’s earlier 
Gifford Lectures with those of Dr Bosanquet, Dr Pringle- 
Pattison, and Dr Sorley, will be able to notice steps in the 
transition as well as the general direction of the movement.! 

Now, if the opposition between neo-realism and “ axio- 
logical ’’ idealism has been at all correctly stated, it is evident 
that the antagonists must have great difficulty in finding 
enough common ground on which to meet each other in 
argument. Indeed, it seems impossible for either to refute 
by logic the other’s case. The realist will point out that 
to regard the attitude of appreciation as ultimate is to 
renounce the attitude of impartial detachment which he 
assumes to be necessary for the apprehension of truth. To 
appreciate is necessarily to take sides, to identify oneself 
with the positive value against the negative. The meta- 
physician of value therefore cannot profess to accept the good 
and evil in the world indifferently, and therefore he is a 
biassed judge whose conclusions are only (to use a brilliant 
phrase of Dr Henson’s) “the reassuring echo of his own 
prejudices.” He is only a professional apologist, not a 
philosopher at all. On the other hand, it may be replied 
that the realist on his side in taking up the strictly scientific 
attitude has only assumed that value is not fundamental 
to reality, so that his conclusions are equally predetermined. 
In other words, each side is urging an a priori objection to 
the other’s whole attitude of mind and method of argument. 
Let us examine those objections in turn. It seems to me 
that the objection of axiological idealism is fatal to the 
metaphysical claim of scientific realism; but that the 
answering objection is not necessarily fatal to the meta- 
physic of value, though it may be difficult to meet. 

(1) The objection to scientific realism as a metaphysic. 
The realists cannot deny, and in general do not seek to deny, 
that the existence of moral values is essential for the appre- 
hension of truth. Mr Russell, indeed, asserts that ‘ moral 
considerations are the worst enemies of the scientific spirit, 
and we must dismiss them from our minds if we wish to 

1 The Bishop of Manchester’s article in Mind, vol. xxxi, No. 124, suggests 


a further step. 
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arrive at truth ”’;1 but he probably does not intend here to 
be taken quite seriously. At least the consideration of moral 
sincerity seems to be required, and also that humility in 
face of facts which Dr Alexander calls “‘ natural piety.” 
These are morally good dispositions, indispensable to the mind 
which aspires to know the world as it is. If, then, the world 
can only be truly known by means of these definitely moral 
values, can we suppose that it is nevertheless in its funda- 
mental nature morally indifferent and neutral? Does it 
not follow that a world which can only be known through 
goodness is in itself in some sense fundamentally good? It 
will be answered that the inference does not hold at all, 
once we have given up the superstition that the mind must 
infect its object with its own nature. No reason can be given 
why the world can only be known by a knower who possesses 
a certain moral value, beyond the fact that it is so. But 
this answer does not go to the root of the matter. For the 
question remains, why then should we go on applying our 
moral values to the knowledge of the world, if the world in 
its fundamental nature does not at all respond to them ? 
The realist may not fall back on pragmatism; but neither 
can he remain content with pointing out that in fact we do 
so apply our values, for this only provokes the rejoinder, 
‘“* Then we had better cease to do so.”” It is really impossible 
to go on contending at once that it is a good thing to know 
the universe and that the universe is not a good thing to 
know. The realist may indeed reply that the fact that the 
universe is a good thing to know does not imply that it is 
good in itself. But, dispassionately regarded, this does not 
seem to be true. No doubt it is a good thing to know exist- 
ences in themselves either valueless or evil, in a world 
fundamentally characterised and determined by good ; but, 
if the world itself in its fundamental structure is valueless, it 
seems best that we should retain our nescience of it. In other 
words, scientific realism can only succeed in expurgating all 
considerations of value from our knowledge when it has made 
knowledge itself strictly valueless or even positively harmful. 
(2) We must now turn our attention to the main a priori 
objection which can be urged against “ axiological ”’ idealism. 
The objection that the problem of evil is intractable by it 
arises at a subsequent stage and cannot concern us here. 
This latter is an empirical objection. We cannot pronounce 
upon it until we have applied our hypothesis to the facts 
and seen how far it can deal with them. But the a priori 
1 Analysis of Mind, p. 82. 
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difficulty is at first sight hardly less formidable. We have 
already stated it in general terms. To maintain that value 
is fundamental to reality, and to admit valuation or apprecia- 
tion as a fundamental element in knowledge, is to falsify 
knowledge itself and summarily to dismiss from the house- 
hold of the mind the best servant it has ever had, viz. natural 
science. Look at history. Is not the long conflict between 
religion and science, embittered but certainly not begun by 
Christianity, sufficient witness to the disastrous results of 
trying to govern knowledge by considerations of value ? 
To whatever hypothesis nature may respond, at least she 
decisively rejects this one, that considerations of value may 
override or interfere with knowledge of fact. Everywhere 
you will find that the apologetic tendency, the desire to be 
edifying, has been the worst enemy of truth, and has in fact 
defeated its own best aim by destroying those greatest 
values of human life, sincerity and freedom. Do you suppose 
that science having at last escaped the whips of religion, will 
now patiently endure the scorpions of your so-called meta- 
physics ? Granted that all hypotheses must be tested by 
their power to give a coherent account of our whole experi- 
ence, yet there is no need to spend time over this one. The 
result is too obviously a foregone conclusion. 

All this line of argument, up to a point, is convincing. 
It constitutes a formidable attack on all attempts, religious 
and metaphysical, to interpret the world ultimately in terms 
of value. And yet, just where it is most formidable, the 
attack seems almost to provide a defence against itself. The 
most damaging indictment is this, that a metaphysic of 
value tends to defeat its own ends by destroying the moral 
values of sincerity and of the pure quest of knowledge for 
its own sake. But if any line of thought or effort is rejected 
merely because it defeats its own end, it is implied that its 
end is right, and that what is wrong is the means taken to 
attain it. Ifa metaphysic of value is wrong only or chiefly 
because it tends to destroy certain values, it is admitted that 
the test of value is ultimately a sound one for metaphysics ; 
and, although a particular metaphysic of value may be 
wrong in its method, it is only so judged to be wrong because 
its end is right. It is then acknowledged that if any meta- 
physic of value can be found which does full justice to those 
values of sincerity, free enquiry, and “‘ natural piety ”’ (in 
Dr Alexander’s sense), for which science pre-eminently 
stands, then its claim to truth is confirmed by the same 
reasoning which seemed at first to reject it. And in that 
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event it would appear that the metaphysic of value is really 
better able to make a coherent whole of experience than that 
of scientific realism, at least in one sense. For, whereas 
realism leaves our sense of values rationally (though not 
spatio-temporally) incoherent with the fundamental structure 
of reality, the metaphysic of value would have found the 
attitude of science to be rationally coherent both with the 
world and with itself. The metaphysic of value then would 
not condemn scientific realism in the same sense in which it 
is condemned by it when the latter has become a metaphysic. 
The metaphysic of value would indeed disallow the strictly 
metaphysical claim of scientific realism, but only by justifying 
its claim to be an absolutely necessary right and truth- 
giving attitude to the world. Realism will not be rejected 
but rather included and transcended. 

But is this task necessarily beyond the powers of any 
metaphysic of value? It seems that what the new idealism 
most needs for success, and perhaps is gradually evolving, 
is a new dialectic of the universe, based ultimately, not as 
the older dialectics on the anthithesis between being and 
not-being or between subject and object, but rather on that 
between value and existence. Such a dialectic would show 
how our first attempts to impose our values on the world 
are all negated, at least in part, by existence, by what in fact 
is, and how out of this very conflict, a real conflict and not 
merely a logical opposition, the highest values are born in 
us and ultimately found to be harmonious with reality. The 
concept of existence is derived at least in part from an ex- 
perience of resistance. Our first notion of existence is not 
so much a notion of positive value as of something which 
resists and refuses immediately to fulfil our first desires. 
Only through the sacrifice of those desires because of existence 
can we reach in the end the fully satisfactory reality wherein 
what is is one with what ought to be. 

The highest values, both as our desires and as their 
realisation, all result from the negation of a lower value by 
existence. Thus the highest happiness is won only through 
self-sacrifice, 1.e. by those who have realised that their first 
claims to pleasure defeat themselves because the existing 
world will not suffer them to be fulfilled. Equally, the 
truest knowledge of reality is only won through self-denial, 
i.e. by those who have learned in the stern school of science 
that existing facts will not suffer them to believe what they 
like. The best moral goodness is only achieved through 
victory over moral evil, and the victory is only to those who 
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have discovered that life as it exists is tainted with evil and 
can only be lived in conflict. Art derives its greatest beauty 
from overcoming and transcending elements of ugliness ; 
the greatest achievements of literature are tragedies, because 
tragedy is the art which is truest to existing life. Chris- 
tianity pushes the dialectic further still. It preaches a 
gospel of resurrection, which means that the highest life is 
only won through the complete negation of the lower life 
in death. Religion, again, may apply the dialectic in a diff- 
erent context to the knowledge of God. The Divine Love 
can only be known by those whom facts have taught that 
it is not indulgent good-nature ; the Divine Power by those 
whom facts have taught that God does not suddenly inter- 
vene from heaven to put things right ; the Divine Personality 
by those whom facts have taught that anthropomorphism 
does not work, and so on. 

The foregoing are only illustrations chosen rather at 
random to suggest the possibilities of a dialectic of value as 
a means of interpreting experience coherently. Our present 
contention is that it is in principle capable of justifying and 
including the attitude of science towards the existing world. 

In the attitude of appreciation the conative and cognitive 
functions of the mind, which evolution has gradually diff- 
erentiated, again meet and are one. For in appreciation we 
both know as such the values, positive and negative, of 
existences and identify ourselves with the positive against 
the negative. But it is impossible that this appreciative 
knowledge should be true and right, or our conations on their 
highest level really effective, unless we have first trained our 
cognitive powers separately, by learning what exists apart 
from the question of its value, and by seeking first simply 
to cognise in order that afterwards we may both appreciate 
things and improve them. On the other hand, unless all the 
time we retain our faith (or hypothesis) that the ultimate 
end of all cognition and conation alike is the appreciation 
in which we identify ourselves with a universe fundamentally 
good, there seems to be no sufficiently rational motive to 
inspire either theoretic enquiry or moral effort. It follows 
that, just as the world of pure existence is not the whole 
reality, nor its fundamental structure, but a necessary 
abstraction from it, so the scientific attitude is not the whole 
or the fundamental form of our knowing, but a necessary 
abstraction from it. In special sciences this abstraction 
is made quite naturally and consciously. The scientific 
historian is bent on ascertaining facts and exhibiting their 
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connections. He may analyse a character or a political 
tendency or institution ; but as soon as he passes judgment 
upon them as ultimately good or bad, he is making moral 
assumptions which can only be justified by metaphysics. 
Yet however strictly scientific he may be, he will probably 
recognise that unless some mind is going to pass some ulti- 
mate value-judgment on the material he provides, his 
labour will have been thrown away. The pathologist who 
studies the bacteria of a disease treats them not as evil but 
as the subject-matter of research ; yet he is quite aware that 
if disease were not an evil, his enquiry would never have been 
undertaken. Professional students of morbid phenomena 
often shock the sensibilities of the layman by appearing to 
find a positive attraction in conditions which he regards as 
repulsive and revolting. But on reflection the layman will 
admit that the effectual removal of what is repulsive and 
revolting requires the scientific abstraction from its valued 
character. Both should agree that the layman’s judgment of 
value is the judgment which is ultimately right, and yet its 
very rightness is the justification for the pathologist’s 
different attitude. It is obvious, however, that such‘abstrac- 
tion from value cannot be similiarly justified in regard to the 
fundamental structure of reality. The historian’s abstrac- 
tion probably, and the pathologist’s certainly, have, in the 
end, a practical aim, the improvement of some feature of 
existence. But the fundamental structure of reality is just 
what cannot be altered for better or worse. And therefore 
the ultimate reason which justifies others in abstracting from 
value cannot justify the metaphysician. Nevertheless it 
does not follow that even in regard to the world as a whole, 
in so far as it is a system of existences, the scientific attitude 
cannot be justified. For the dialectic of value may teach 
us that the ultimate goodness of the universe can only be 
appreciated by minds which have exercised the rigorous 
self-denial of enquiry into the world as though it were 
neither good nor evil. 

In any case, however, the scientific attitude can only in 
the end be justified by the faith that ultimate reality, 1.e. 
that reality which is unalterable in value, is fundamentally 
good, and can only be known in appreciation. This assump- 
tion is implicit in the scientific attitude itself, once it is held 
to be a good and right attitude. The dialectic of value can 
entirely justify the scientific realist on one condition, viz. that 
he will abandon his claim to be in the strict sense a meta- 
physician and will acknowledge that in dealing with the world 
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as a whole he makes an abstraction from ultimate value similar 
to that which is made by all students in the special sciences. 

To make such an abstraction consciously and thoroughly 
is psychologically quite possible, and it may be argued on 
psychological grounds that to admit the abstraction would 
strengthen rather than impair the realist’s claim to a strict 
impartiality. For when the mind feels itself to be dealing 
with reality as a whole or in its fundamental structure, 7.e. 
when it is taking the strictly metaphysical attitude, it is 
well-nigh impossible, because it is against nature, to leave 
considerations of value out of account and to abstain from 
the attitude of appreciation. If then the mind in taking 
the metaphysical attitude feels itself in duty bound to be 
strictly scientific at the same time, it is very liable, not 
consciously to abstract from or control its sense of value, 
but to repress it, and repressions always take their revenge 
in an unconscious bias of the judgment. It is at least 
probable that the almost undisguisedly cynical utterances of 
some realistic metaphysicians argue not so much scientific 
detachment as repressed sympathies ; and this impression is 
greatly confirmed when their excessively ‘‘ tough-minded ” 
theories of the universe are accompanied by an almost 
sentimental championship of the under-dog in society—a 
championship which, when dispassionately judged in the 
light of their own theories, is merely absurd. It is a remark- 
able paradox of modern Britain, that very unchristian 
metaphysics should so often share the same mind with an 
almost ultra-Christian political and social ethic, while on the 
other hand apparently sincere professions of Christian faith 
should seem to issue in social conduct which ignores even the 
first principles of humanity. The explanation (in the 
scientific sense) may be in part psychological. The sym- 
pathies of the apparently hard-headed philosopher, repressed 
in metaphysics, find an outlet elsewhere, while those of the 
professing Christian, drugged by the predominant senti- 
mentality of English religion, endure more easily the atrocities 
of our civilisation. Both are examples of the inherent 
illogicality of our race. It seems a forlorn hope to suggest 
that the psycho-analyst might save us, where priest, prophet, 
and philosopher alike have failed. But a metaphysic of 
value does seem to offer some hope of making what is right 
in practice cohere with what is true in theory. If that is so, 
even its philosophical claims cannot be ignored. 


O. C. QUICK. 
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THE HISTORICAL ELEMENT IN 
CHRISTIANITY. 


GUY KENDALL, M.A., 
Headmaster of University College School, London. 


CHRISTIANITY, like Judaism and Buddhism, claims to be an 
historical religion: that is to say, to be founded on facts 
which have occurred in the world’s history, and not to have 
issued from philosophical speculation alone, nor to have 
developed out of myth and primitive folk-lore. Its exponents 
have always regarded this historical character to be the 
strongest element in its foundations. It is built on the rock 
of Scripture, and Scripture, it has always been held, contains 
a body of incontestable fact, which can, as the Prayer Book 
has it, be ‘‘ concluded and proved thereby.” 

But to some minds, and especially to men of the present 
day, this historical foundation is felt to be a source of weak- 
ness as well as strength. The development of historical 
science has been productive of a great number of negative 
results ; and nowhere is this more evident than in the case 
of the Bible. Historical criticism, archeology, and the 
study of comparative religions, together with anthropology, 
geology, and other branches of natural science, have all 
been at work in testing the traditional foundations of the 
Christian religion, so far as they consist in historical records. 
In many respects this has been a fortifying process. It 
has enabled us to separate the temporal elements from the 
eternal reality, and has left that reality all the grander in 
its simplicity. Nevertheless it has thrown doubt on many 
facts which were previously regarded as belonging to the 
foundations. How then, men are inclined to ask, can we 
be required to give the assent of faith to a religious system, 
which claims to be founded on facts of history, when history 
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itself is questioning the credentials of the Faith? How 
can we have confidence in religious dogmas which may, at 
any moment, be annihilated by the discovery of a papyrus ? 
If the Pentateuchal account of Creation was upset by a 
fossil, may not the story of the empty tomb be discredited 
some day by the reappearance of the lost end of St Mark ? 

But, it may be replied, What do you consider to be a 
sufficient foundation for religious faith ?—Philosophy ? But 
philosophy speaks with no more certain voice as to the 
existence and goodness of God than history on the mira- 
culous life of Jesus Christ. Better a religion which rests at 
least on the recorded life of one whom no sane person denies 
to have existed, and from whom! (to make no mention of 
other claims) appear to have been derived precepts of life 
and statements about the nature of God which have afforded 
a new and wholly convincing outlook on the world and life, 
than one which is the result of the vague and conflicting 
deliveries of metaphysicians, persons whose lives are mostly 
confined to the study. 

But there is a third school which has been much heard 
in recent years. Their catchword is neither history nor 
dogma nor philosophy, but “‘ religious experience.” Religion, 
they say, is the result of the cumulative experience of the 
divine in the world and human life. The experience of 
Jesus and his immediate followers was unique in character, 
and, enriched by the experience of all subsequent genera- 
tions of Christians, who have formulated their discoveries 
of the divine in the dogmas of the Church, it forms a reliable 
guide and a starting-point from which each individual 
person can set forth on his own adventure of living. The 
Christian religion is historical in this sense; but in the last 
resort the consciousness of God in the present, and the 
intuition of his nature which is acquired by each individual 
here and now, must be the final court of appeal. 

This view again may be modified by some of the deliver- 
ances of the new psychology. It may, for example, be 
contended that the experience of the individual cannot be 
spoken of as in any sense an isolated or self-contained 
thing. Not only does it borrow from the experience of 
others, whether of the present or of past ages, that which it 
has consciously learned from them, but its very conscious- 


1 For the sake of consistency, and in order to avoid the appearance 
of begging the question at issue by the use of capitals, I have employed a 
small initial for these pronouns throughout. 
Vout. XXII. —No. 1. 5* 
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ness is only a fragment of the real self. It is for ever drawing 
on the dark and turbid reservoirs of the Unconscious, where, 
according to some exponents, are stored racial memories 
and inherited prejudices innumerable. In appearance a 
small floating island, the conscious life of the soul is but a 
single peak emerging from a vast subaqueous continent. 
The greater part of the content of each man’s religious 
experience is derived directly as well as indirectly from the 
experience of the race. 

From these somewhat fantastic, and at present unverifi- 
able speculations, it is refreshing to turn back to the con- 
sideration of history. It is plain that, in every one of the 
theories that have been outlined above, history appears as 
at least one element which must be taken into consideration 
by anyone who seeks to verify the foundations of his religion. 
For even the theorist who holds that religion rests, and must 
rest, on philosophical speculation alone, must admit that an 
important, if not essential part of philosophy is the philo- 
sophy of history; and this side of philosophy was most 
strongly stressed in the system of Hegel, who perhaps 
beyond all other thinkers of recent centuries sought to 
establish religion on a basis of philosophy.! 

What then, in the religion of Christ in particular, is the 
importance of history in relation to its fundamental truths ? 

Its importance may be said to be two-fold : first, as the 
history of the Person whom Christians claim to be divine ; 
and secondly, as the history of the community, or com- 
munities, by which the tradition of that Person and his 
teaching has been preserved and (to use a question-begging 
term) developed. 

In the present instance I propose to deal with the first 
of these points almost exclusively. For though it has 
commonly been held by Christians that the life of Christ is 
continued in a mystical sense in the one Body of his believers, 
the problem that peculiarly troubles the minds of Christians, 
or would-be Christians, at the present day is,—How far can 
they give assent to the recorded facts of the life of Christ, 
lived on earth in Palestine, as being in part, or as a whole, 
matters which are de fide and of the essence of the creed of 
a Christian ? 

Few people realise fully the revolutionary change which 
has come over Christian theology through the abandonment 
of the theory of verbal inspiration. It is not so much that 

1 See Hegel’s Philosophy of History (Sibree’s translation), especially 
Part III., section iii., chapter 2. 
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doubt has been thrown on this or that detail of the Old 
Testament, or of Gospel history. The change is much more 
far-reaching, for it is no longer possible for anyone, who 
accepts the historical method as a test of the truth of scrip- 
ture, to assert the truth of any fact there recorded with 
greater certainty than attaches to the events of secular 
history. The attitude of historical science is necessarily 
sceptical, and where the evidence required for complete 
proof is not forthcoming, history is compelled to reserve 
judgment. Reserved judgment is not, on the other hand, 
a good companion for religious faith. And as some of the 
most important events in the Gospel are not susceptible 
of complete and satisfactory proof, it would seem to follow 
that the Gospel history is not, by itself, a sufficient basis for 
the Christian religion. 

That the importance of this change has not been realised, 
is due to the fact that the Old Testament was the first part 
of the Bible to be submitted to the trial of historical in- 
vestigation. If in many particulars its facts were found 
to be inaccurate, its religious outlook primitive, and its 
morality barbarous, that was considered of minor importance. 
‘““We readily concede the seven days of Creation and 
Joshua’s sun and moon. We admit that Hebrew religion 
began as a tribal cult, was ‘henotheistic’ rather than 
monotheistic, and that its morality was often no higher 
than the prevailing standards of those times. But what 
matters is the New Testament. There we have, not the 
fancies of mythological antiquity or the edited or re-edited 
reminiscences of royal chronicles, but the account, to a 
large extent, of eye-witnesses, or those who have been 
informed by eye-witnesses. The Resurrection is a fact 
(allowing for variations in minor detail) as well attested as 
any in history. Both deeds and words of the Master have 
been recorded by persons on whose accuracy we can rely.” 
Such might be the tenor of apologetic in the mouth of one 
trained in the “ Lux Mundi” school. To show how far 
from justified is such an estimate, it will perhaps be most 
profitable to review in the first place, not the evidence for 
the Virgin Birth or the Resurrection, but that strange and 
paradoxical exposition of Gospel history which was quite 
recently promulgated—the “‘ eschatological ”’ theory. 

For the benefit of those who are not acquainted with this 
theory, it may be well to summarise the chief points. Up 
to the end of the last century, although it had been observed 
that the nearness of the coming of the Kingdom was a 
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theme which recurred more than once in the Gospel story, 
it had been customary to explain it away in one or two ways. 
The liberal critic held that the first generation of Christians, 
who were known to be under an illusion as to the nearness 
of the Second Coming of their Master, had occasionally 
embodied their own expectations in his sayings. The 
orthodox commentator, on the other hand, was satisfied 
with the explanation that the prediction of the Advent, 
when spoken of as near, referred to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and when spoken of as the end of all things, 
referred to the remoter second coming of Christ and the 
end of the world. It was not observed that in a crucial 
passage ! the two events were referred to as destined to be 
in close conjunction in time. 

In quite recent years the concentration of a group of 
scholars on the Jewish or Judeo-Christian apocalyptic 
literature has given quite a new turn to the problem. As a 
result of those studies it was contended that the dominant 
conception of the Messiah in the centuries immediately 
before, and the century after the birth of Jesus, was not of 
an ideal king of David’s descent, but rather of a super- 
natural ‘“‘ Son of Man,” whose coming would be the signal 
for the final judgment, the end of this world, and the renewal 
of all things in heaven and earth. The Kingdom of God was 
to be a supernatural event, brought about by a supernatural 
person, and this person Jesus claimed to be. The whole 
import of his teaching, like that of his predecessor, John the 
Baptist, was the imminence of this event. His ethical 
teaching was of the nature of a provision for the short 
interim—perhaps of a few months only—till the “Son of 
Man ” should be revealed in glory, and the Kingdom of God 
should be fully come with power. That he was himself the 
Messiah was a secret, at first complete, then by a happy 
guess of one of his disciples, Simon Peter, revealed, but 
kept as a secret between him and his inner group of followers. 
Convinced at last that the Kingdom must be won through 
his own humiliation and suffering, he himself eventually 
tried to force the crisis to a head by going up to Jerusalem 
and defying the Jewish authorities face to face. Eventually 
the Messianic secret was betrayed to the chief priests by 
an over-enthusiastic disciple, and Jesus was arrested and put 
on his trial. He expected that the great event would 


1 St Mark xiii. 24: “ In those days, after that tribulation, the sun shall 
be darkened, etc.,’’ where St Matthew has, yet more distinctly, “‘ immediately 
after the tribulation of those days.” . . . 
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deliver-him-from their hands, and this was the import of his 
words before the high priest: ‘‘ Ye shall see the Son of 
Man... .”! But the event did net happen, and Jesus died 
on the Cross with words of despair on his lips. ‘ At this 
point,” remarks the ex-abbé Loisy, with delightful paradox, 
“the beautiful dream of the Kingdom of God came to an 
end, and the Church of Christ began.”’ 

Such is the general tenor of the Gospel story as recon- 
structed by Schweitzer, Loisy, and others of the ultra- 
Modernist School. And the significance of this strange 
adventure in criticism is that, unlike the theories of the 
Liberal-Protestant School in Germany, it is based on an 
ultra-literal acceptance of the words of the Gospel. ‘ Ye 
shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of 
Man be come.” ‘“‘ This generation shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled.”” ‘‘ The morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself.” ‘“‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me!” 

It caused something of a panic among Biblical scholars 
for a time. Now that it is reviewed in more distant per- 
spective, the crudeness of the theory has become apparent. 
Moreover it is plain that there is a different strand of teach- 
ing running through the Gospel and intérlacing with the 
apocalyptic ideas. The focus of this other teaching may be 
said to be found in the saying, “The Kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation.” It all comes to this,—lIf 
Jesus was someone greater than the ordinary Rabbinical 
teacher or Messianic prophet, he must have based his teach- 
ing on some idea which transcended the current beliefs and 
ideals of his time. If he was not anyone greater than the 
ordinary, but much the same in genius and insight as John 
the Baptist, or even Barcochba, or any other promulgator 
of Messianic propaganda, how comes it that the greatest 
religion in the world has been founded in his name?  Surel 
the seeing of visions of their glorified Master after death (if 
even that be conceded by the eschatologists) cannot alone 
account for it. 

Thus the problem returns to a more sober and less 
sensational level. But still it leaves us in some perplexity. 
As Matthew Arnold pointed out, the problem of New Testa- 
ment criticism is to decide how far the Gospel record preserves 
the actual teaching of Jesus, and how far it has been 

1 St Mark xiv. 62. St Matthew prefixes “ hereafter,” but the meaning 


of the word so rendered is uncertain. St Luke has “ from this time,” 
but the substance of the speech is slightly different in his version. 
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modified by the ideas and expectations of his disciples. We 
are not much nearer to a satisfactory answer to this question 
than we were fifty years ago. Have we, then, in our written 
records alone, or in the traditional interpretation of those 
records of the Church, a sufficient ground for regarding 
Catholic theology (or at least the Nicene formula) as based 
on historic fact? Or must we regard the Creed as a sym- 
bolical expression of Christian theology, to be justified only 
on speculative grounds independently of its reference to 
history ? 

There are, of course, whole topics of controversy of 
primary importance, which space forbids us to consider 
here. For this reason I make no remark on the general 
credibility of the Gospel miracles, except to point out the 
significance of a recent pronouncement. For the Bishop of 
Gloucester, who has always been a redoubtable defender of 
miracle, has gone so far, in his recent book, The Life and 
Teaching of Jesus the Christ, as to advocate suspension of 
judgment with regard to the details of some of the ‘“‘ Nature 
miracles ’’ in the Gospels. 

Despite a certain reaction from the wilder views, whether 
of the “‘ Liberal” German school of the nineteenth century, 
or the “ Modernist’? School of the twentieth, the general 
result of criticism has been to introduce an element of un- 
certainty as to the trustworthiness, at least in regard to 
detail, of the Gospel story. But before further discussion 
of the bearing of this on the faith in general, it is necessary 
to consider whether there is no other test of the truth of 
past fact beside history. So far it has been assumed that 
the “ scientific ’’ method of historical investigation is the 
only possible means of ascertaining the truth about the past. 
And indeed the great majority of educated persons to-day will 
be unwilling to admit the validity of any alternative method. 

But since other alternatives have been proposed, some 
of them not without authoritative support, it is necessary 
to examine their claims. The principal alternatives are 
three, of which the first may be stated thus : 


(1) It is claimed that the Church has been ordained 
as a sufficient and trustworthy repository and guardian 
of all that is essential to the Faith, whether of the nature 
of historical fact or interpretative dogma. 


This argument is the chief resource of what is coming to be 
known as the “traditionalist school.” It may indeed be 
open to question and discussion whether any society can 
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be regarded as being, by means of its traditions, a sufficient 
sponsor for truth of fact. As a guardian of moral and 
spiritual legacy, a religious society or church may be held 
capable of establishing such claims, though in fact it is at 
least doubtful whether the guardianship of such ideals by 
the Christian Church has always been justified by results. 
But as a safe guarantor of historical fact the Church can 
no longer claim to be regarded, at least within those sections 
of it which have admitted the validity of the historical 
method. For the complete accuracy of both Old and New 
Testament alike was until recent years universally regarded 
as being vouched for by the Church. But the literal accuracy, 
at least of the Old Testament narratives, has now been 
abandoned. Whatever may be held about the security of 
Christian doctrine in the hands of the Church, it can give 
no security as to the facts of the past simply on its authority 
as a traditional society, nor even as a society of divine 
origin. It may serve to embalm an error of fact no less 
than a truth of history. 


(2) It is claimed by some that the religious experience 
of the individual can vouch for the authenticity of 
facts which are the source of that experience. 


This is perhaps the most important and the most difficult 
part of the subject to deal with. We are familiar with the 
argument as it frequently appears in the pulpit, and as it 
has even appeared in a popular novel: “I do not need to 
be convinced of the Resurrection of Our Lord through 
argument or detailed proof. He is risen within us, and our 
own hearts are evidence to the truth.”’ Such is the general 
tenor of the popular statement. But it is not necessary to 
consider the claim as popularly made. It is obvious to all 
students of the Pauline epistles that this is the point of 
view which the Apostle commonly adopts towards the very 
same doctrine of the Resurrection. 

It is possible that too much has been made of the often- 
quoted phrase, ‘“‘ Even though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet now we know him so no more,” the meaning 
of which is not altogether certain ; but it still remains true 
that to St Paul “to know Christ’? was to know him 
personally and now, not to know of him second-hand through 
records. Christ is a spiritual being, and communion with 
him is a spiritual fact. He came to be a wholly spiritual 
being with a “spiritual body,” through the fact of his 
Resurrection, to St Paul no doubt, as to every Jew, the only 
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means by which he could be conceived as retaining his full 
personality. The past fact was therefore guaranteed by the 
present. 

But was he justified in this inference? Some?! have 
indeed supposed that he either did not know, or did not 
credit, the story of the empty tomb; that in his view the 
spiritual body could and did come into being to supersede 
the earthly, without any transformation and consequent 
disappearance of the body of flesh. Such an inference is 
but weakly supported. It is true, however, that the evid- 
ence which St Paul repeats is all placed on a par with his 
own vision of the risen Christ: ‘“‘ He appeared to Cephas, 
then to the twelve ... and last of all ... to me 
also.”’ 2 The rest of the evidence, therefore, was similar to 
that which he himself had at first hand. True that he may 
have claimed to have seen * the form of the risen Master. 
Nevertheless the evidence of the spirit of Christ and “ the 
power of his Resurrection ’’ appears to be paramount. 

Probably every professing Christian and everyone who, 
in the language of evangelical religion, has experienced 
*‘ conversion”? would testify to having been aware of what 
he is satisfied to speak of as the presence of Christ. What 
meaning will he attach to that phrase ? 


(a) Does he mean more than “‘ the presence of God ?” 

(b) Is he assured that he has communed directly 
with the actual historical person, Jesus of Nazareth ? 

(c) Does he regard his experience to be proof that 
the body of Jesus rose from the tomb and left it empty ? 


To take these questions in turn :— 

(a) The average Christian would certainly say ‘‘ yes ’’ to 
the first of them. But he might add that, to a Christian, the 
two terms “ Christ”’ and “God” are practically synony- 
mous. The idea of God is at least indissociable, for him, from 
the idea of Christ. Attempt to separate the two, and the 
idea of God is emptied of half its content. For it is not an 
abstract idea, but one which has been woven out of religious 


1 E.g., Rev. J. M. Thompson in The Miracles of the New Testament. 

2 1 Cor. xv. 5-8, in the Revised Version. 

8 The testimony of Acts on this point is not clear or consistent. It 
suggests that a voice was heard and a light seen. His own statement 
that he had “seen the Lord Jesus” is not quite conclusive, for in the 
language of the earliest Christians, and especially of those who were 
mystically inclined, to “see” (and possibly even “to handle ” according 
to some interpretations of 1 John i. 1) may not refer to physical perception 
of a bodily form, though in this case it probably does. 
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experience. And this experience is essentially not subjective, 
but an experience of something not less but more real than 
the world as perceived by the senses. God has been revealed 
by concrete manifestations in time, without which we should 
have no idea of such a Being at all. And the chief and 
supreme revelation has been of God in Christ. 

(b) The second question—whether the ‘experience of 
Christ ’ implies direct communion with the historical Jesus 
—is far more difficult to answer. Such experiences are 
mystical. That is, they are direct and intuitive rather than 
mediated. It is difficult, therefore, to use them as evidence 
of fact about the personal history of any individual in this 
world or another. But it is at least probable that most 
Christians would conclude that if we could know for certain 
that the human personality of Jesus had come to a complete 
end with his death on the Cross, such an experience as 
theirs would not be possible. The question is a crucial one, 
perhaps the most puzzling of all. If a man describes his 
inner experience in one way, can it be permissible to interpret 
it in another ? 

(c) The third question seems, at least to the present 
writer, to admit only of one clear answer. Spiritual vision 
of the kind that we are considering can ‘give no evidence 
whatever to an obscure historical detail such as the story of 
the empty tomb. Whatever he meant by the Resurrection 
of Christ—whether simply his continued life, and the assur- 
ance of it to the believer, or the assumption by him of a 
glorified body free from the limitations and defects of flesh 
and blood—it is certain that the disappearance of his ordinary 
human body, whether it occurred or not, was not necessary 
and indispensable to the changed condition. It is no more 
essential to the Resurrection than the virgin birth is to the 
Incarnation. ‘‘ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” It must 
therefore follow that a “ spiritual body ” (whatever may be 
meant by that term) cannot be in the strict sense “‘ born ” 
out of a material body, nor can God require, as an indis- 
pensable condition of His residing in the flesh, the agency 
of only one human parent.! Therefore it must be through 


1 I remember well a leading article in the Church Times some years 
back (I have not been able to discover the actual number) in which the 
rather startling concession was made that the virgin birth was not an 
essential part of the doctrine of the Incarnation. Only, it was contended, 
as the tradition of the Church had from the very beginning testified to the 
Virginity of Mary as the mode by which it had actually taken place, it 
must be held to be true. 
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the detailed examination of records that we must decide 
on the crédibility of these narratives in detail, not through 
our inner and spiritual experiences of the Incarnate and 
Risen Master. 

(3) But there is a third possible alternative to the method 
of history, which is at present inchoate, and has only just 
begun to be explored. Is there, apart from the formal 
handing down of tradition, a collective historical sense, 
which intuitively, or at any rate apart from the detailed 
examination of evidence, can pronounce on the reality of 
events recorded in the past ? Some such collective verdict 
seems to be suggested by Benedetto Croce in a remarkable 
passage of his Estetica. 


‘“* Historical certainty is composed of memory and 
of authority. . . . The conviction of the historian is 
the undemonstrable conviction of the juryman, who has 
heard the witnesses, listened attentively to the case, 
and prayed Heaven to inspire him. Sometimes, with- 
out doubt, he is mistaken, but the mistakes are in a 
negligible minority compared with the occasions on 
which he gets hold of the truth. That is why good 
sense is right against the intellectualists in believing 
in history, which is not a ‘fable agreed upon,’ but that 
which the individual and humanity remember of their 
past. .. . In a spirit of paradox only can one doubt 
if there were ever a Greece or a Rome, an Alexander or 
a Cesar. . . . that on the Ist of November 1517 the 
theses of Luther were seen fixed to the door of the 
Church of Wittenberg, or that the Bastille was taken 
by the people of Paris on the 14th of July 1789. 

‘““* What proof givest thou of all this?’ asks the 
sophist ironically. Humanity replies: ‘ I remember.’ ” 


It is true that Croce is here analysing the nature of 
historical truth rather than suggesting any alternative to 
the method of historical inquiry. But he seems to imply 
that there is a judgment of the world in general which js 
something over and beyond the verdicts of particular 
historians. What is commonly known as History is partly 
scientific inferences, partly ‘‘ extended memory.” Croce 
regards pure history as belonging entirely to this latter 
category. 

How far can this memory of humanity guarantee truth 


1 Pages 48, 49 of Mr Douglas Ainslie’s translation, The Theory of 
Esthetic. 
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of fact to us? The whole idea is, as I have said, at present 
unexplored, and the conditions which might validate such 
a collective pronouncement are not formulated. But we 
shall probably not be wrong in confining the possible validity 
of its verdict to the greater events of history, such as are 
represented by Croce’s examples,—those which happened in 
the full light of day and have woven themselves into the 
nature and being of the human race. It might attest the 
historical reality of the greater figures of the world’s history, 
Charlemagne and Napoleon, Mahomet and Jesus himself, 
confirming the common opinion that they were living beings 
and not characters in fiction. But as to the obscurer 
details of the history of those persons, it is improbable that 
such an intuitive judgment will ever be commonly accepted 
in lieu of the results of detailed investigation and criticism 
of the scientific order. The memory of humanity, like the 
memory of individual men and women, is fallible as to the 
minutize of human experience, unless confirmed by the com- 
parison of evidence. 

It is possible, however, that some process which is 
largely intuitive may be able in the last resort to judge best 
about certain problems which are also matters of historical 
evidence. It is finally a judgment of the literary kind, 
on broad grounds of human discernment, which will pro- 
nounce the last word on problems like the historical character 
of the Fourth Gospel, or the question whether Shakespeare’s 
plays were written by a Warwickshire yeoman-actor or a 
scholarly Lord Chancellor. The same sort of literary con- 
viction, held by scholars in general, as to the substantial 
unity of Homer, or at least of the falsity of theories which 
regard the Iliad and Odyssey alike as mosaics made up of 
miscellaneous plays, developed out of popular folk-songs and 
ballads, is now actually being verified by the testimony of 
archelogy. It may be that the same sort of intuitive sense 
must ultimately decide whether the voice that speaks to us 
from the Gospel is mainly that of Paul, the ex-Pharisee, 
and of ‘the beloved disciple,” or that of a Divine peasant 
of Galilee. 

The problem that we are considering is mainly one of 
what we may call the “‘ historical conscience ” and the scruples 
to which it gives rise. If, as it would seem, there is no clear 
alternative to the historical method for sifting historical 
fact, how far ought we to carry these scruples? Need we 
let them stand in the way of general assent to the traditional 
conclusions of our religion? If we find that the religious 
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life flourishes best in the traditional surroundings and by 
use of the traditional literature, formule, and terminology, 
at least without substantial alteration or any revolutionary 
abandonment of rite and language, can we not accept that 
setting provisionally ? Must we absent ourselves from the 
practice of religion till the solution of these historical 
difficulties becomes clearer—and how long might that not 
be ? 

Our analysis of the problem so far would seem to point 
to a certain broad distinction in the subject-matter between 
what may be called the external facts of history and the 
internal facts of religious experience. Indeed it is probably 
the insistence on this difference more than anything else 
that distinguishes ancient from modern theology in char- 
acter. The witness of the Spirit is testimony of a different 
kind than would be of use in proving a fact before a jury, or 
to the satisfaction of a trained historian. The danger of 
attempting to use the facts of the one order as proofs of 
those of the other is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
cult of the ‘“‘ Mother of God” in recent times. Newman 
describes ! how the decree, which made the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin a matter of Faith, was welcomed 
by very many religious communities with enthusiasm. 
They could bear witness to its devotional value—and 
devotional value was considered to be sufficient verification 
of the historical fact. Again, no one who has witnessed the 
festivities of the Assumption in Catholic countries could 
fail to note how deeply this cult has passed into the imagina- 
tions and devotions of the people. But the “ fact”’ of the 
Assumption on which it is supposed to rest is, when regarded 
in the light of historical investigation, not only flimsy but 
preposterous. It is a myth from beginning to end, if ever 
there was one. I do not wish for a moment to suggest that 
even the most doubtful of New Testament stories—even the 
piece of money in the fish’s mouth—is on so low a level of 
probability as the story of the Assumption, but the whole 
development of Mariolatry does suggest a warning as. to 
the acceptance of devotional value as a proof of historical 
truth. The apotheosis of the feminine virtues and of 
motherly love is undoubtedly a natural development of 
religion. But religion always seeks a more objective justi- 
fication than its own needs, and not wholly without reason. 

1 “Tt is a simple fact to say that Catholics have not come to believe 


it because it is defined, but it was defined because they believed it ” 
(Apologia, part vii.). 
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What it should not do, and too often does, is to invent an 
objective basis of fact where it does not exist ready to 
hand. 

Let. us now consider the extreme case. Supposing the 
theory, held by a few fantastic theologians, that Jesus never 
lived, but was the saviour-god of a Greco-Hebraic mystery- 
religion, were proved to be correct, what would be the 
effect on our religion? There are those who hold that even 
so its ‘‘ values’? would be conserved. Men could find their 
Saviour and their reconciliation with God, even though the 
reconciliation were but an idea and the saviour a character 
in fiction. It is true that nothing could annul the new 
knowledge of God that has come through the Christian 
revelation, as conveyed to us by the media of the Church 
and the Bible. Nor is it possible to lose the truths of the 
Trinity and the Holy Spirit. For the one is firmly based on 
philosophy, as Hegel showed, and the other is a fact of every- 
day experience. But what, it may be asked, of the Incar- 
nation ? Could we say any longer that the Word had been 
made flesh ? That God had fully manifested himself not 
only to, but in man? The Incarnation would become 
simply the doctrine of the Divine Immanence in Man— 
important philosophically, but adding nothing to what 
Plato or Philo could tell us, and possibly telling us less, in 
some ways, than Gautama taught. There can surely be 
no question that this is fundamental and vital to the 
Christian religion, that at one point in history the life of 
God and the life of man did actually and completely coin- 
cide. 

Now the uniqueness of the personality and life of Jesus 
is a very well-founded fact. The old dilemma, aut Deus 
aut homo non bonus, is superficial, like all such dilemmas, 
for it begs a very large question, namely whether, and, if 
so, in what. sense, Jesus can be said to have claimed to be 
Deus. If he was not what he never distinctly claimed 
to be,! there is no case for condemning him as non bonus. 
But that he claimed to know God as the Father in a more 
intimate sense than is given to ordinary humanity to know 
him, is certain, and no one has yet succeeded in disputing 
the claim successfully. The idea of sinlessness is always a 
puzzle, but history is clear about one point, that his disciples 
(so far at least as their written testimony goes) represented 
him as being without consciousness of sin, though the result 


1 Here, of course, the evidence of the Fourth Gospel is mainly in 
question. 
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of his presence among them was to deepen the sense of sin 
in themselves.! 

But it may still be felt by some that testimony so remark- 
able as this is still not completely verifiable, and is too 
obscure to be a foundation for religious faith, especially in 
view of the idealising tendency of all disciples. It must 
therefore be insisted that to base the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion solely on the record of the Life of Christ is to take too 
narrow a view of it. Both the New Testament writers and 
the Fathers insist on the continuity of the life of Christ in 
the Church with his life on earth. The life of the Church 
is regarded as the life of sons adopted into the family of 
God; and that is an essential element in Christian experi- 
ence and wholly consistent with the fact of history above 
stated. The Incarnate Life of God must therefore in a real 
sense be regarded as continued in the followers of Christ. 
Those who have ‘“ apprehended” (to use a favourite 
apostolic term) have in that sense a share in that Incarnate 
life. Such at least is the testimony of St Paul. And the 
evidence for the Incarnation may legitimately be sought in 
the lives of the Apostles and Saints, as well as in the four 
Gospels. But there is a still more important consideration. 
What can be the worth of any quality in the historic Christ 
which is only a fact known to have been in the past and which 
therefore cannot make a direct and present appeal to the 
human spirit? So many people, passing for orthodox, 
speak of Christ as though he were some strange but won- 
derful phenomenon from another planet, his essential 
qualities being, to a large extent, unknown. Something 
like this seems to be implied by the frequent description of 
the Incarnation as a “ stupendous event in history,” which 
either did or did not happen. This is really a veiled form of 
deism, or even of agnosticism, and springs from a too com- 
plete separation of God from the World. If in God “ we 
live and move and have our being,” then he has all along 
been very near us. The difference that the Incarnation 
wrought is that we become for the first time fully aware of it. 
If this, as seems probable, is the true meaning of this phrase, 
‘* He was in the world, and the world knew him not,” then 
the Incarnation is the complete revelation of a fact which 
was hitherto not realised, rather than an absolutely new 


1 I owe this important observation to Professor C. C. J. Webb. It 
must, however, be remembered that “the disciples” were not necessarily 
a homogeneous body, and we only have the testimony of a very select 
few. 
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fact. This indeed is the whole import of the Logos-doctrine. 
It has to be expressed in symbolic language, and therefore 
Christ is represented as a heavenly being who in the fullness 
of time came down to earth. But if the symbol is pressed 
into literalism, it at once becomes heresy—Arianism at the 
best. 

For all true religion is ultimately mystical, and mysticism 
feels itself independent of the truth of any individual his- 
torical fact, though history, which is, in Hegelian phrase, an 
unfolding of the life of God, must contribute to the mystical 
apprehension. So far as history, in the sense of a body of 
traditional fact, enters into religion, we are right in being 
reasonably cautious, or even sceptical. We shall indeed 
follow Bishop Butler’s advice and take probability for our 
guide, but probability cannot be the foundation of faith, 
which, though it may be confirmed by probable reasoning, 
needs something more direct and incontestable for the 
support of its life. We may be certain enough that God 
will not let us be deceived on the main issue of our religion, 
his goodness, his guidance of the world, his self-revelation 
in Christ, his accessibility in prayer. But, on the more 
external details of religion, history shows us that man is 
deceived, or rather deceives himself, not a little. What is 
fundamental and what is not, it is the task of our generation 
to try more earnestly than ever to discern. That a body of 
persons has within the Church of England been entrusted 
more particularly with this inquiry, is an event which may 
prove to be of great importance for the future of religion 
in England. May we hope that they may be endowed with 
that gift of the Spirit—surely not among the least, and 
unhappily not the most wisely exercised in the past—which 
the Apostle has called ‘‘ the discerning of Spirits.”’ 

We may at least hope that the evidence to which they 
will attach most importance may be that which the earliest 
Christians called the testimony of the Spirit. ‘* Forasmuch 
then as God hath given them the like gift as he did unto us, 
who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ ; what was I that I 
could withstand God?’ ! And what should “the like 
gift’? be? Surely not primarily such an outward mani- 
festation as the “ speaking with tongues,” which St Paul 
adjudged to be the least of spiritual gifts, but the apprehen- 
sion that in Christ is the true source of spiritual life. 

To the believing and practising Christian the awareness 
of God must be the awareness of Christ-in-God. His thought 


1 Acts xi. 17. 
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of God must be permeated by the thought of Christ. And 
that means that he brings to the thought and realisation of 
God all that spiritual heightening which is the essence of the 
Christian scheme of life—the sense of brotherhood, of self 
lost in love, of dying to live, of forbearance, meekness, and 
all the other Christian virtues. The vision of God is ineffable, 
but in its fullness all these things will be contained. It will 
not be a mere self-centred exaltation of spirit, a private 
indulgence of the inner sense, but something which broadens 
out into the communal life of mankind. The presence which 
is only sometimes seen with the spiritual eye will be felt in 
all the common ways of life, and it is best expressed in the 
idea of that mystical union with Christ, the Word of God, 
which is the centre and pivot of the teaching of St John and 
St Paul. To him who has in the least degree had knowledge 
of these things it will be idle to inquire what is the mode and 
analytical meaning of such a vision and such a presence. 
It is useless to ask whether he has been in communication 
with the human and historical personality of Jesus, as 
though he were investigating a problem of psychical research. 
Nor, in the view of the present writer, should anything more 
be asked of a man, in order that he hay have full member- 
ship of the Christian community in any of its recognised 
forms, than that he should acknowledge the source of life 
in him to be the Incarnate Christ-in-God, and to be satisfied 
to use the traditional forms of the Church as a sufficient 
expression and symbol of that truth. 


GUY KENDALL. 


LONDON. 
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RELIGION AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 
N. BISHOP HARMAN, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S. 


Waar is the new psychology ? What are its fundamentals ? 
What does it teach concerning human activities? And in 
particular, what bearing has it upon religion? The older 
psychology was a branch of philosophy. It dealt much in 
abstractions. It was based upon no certain foundation, 
and its conclusions were ambiguous. The newer psychology 
is a branch of biology. It deals much with matters of fact. 
It is based upon the sure foundations of verifiable observa- 
tions, and so far as it has reached conclusions these are 
clear. 

To understand the fundamentals of the new psychology 
it is necessary to have a working knowledge of biology, and 
a knowledge such as will enable the student to visualise a 
connected series of observations. To see with the mind’s 
eye the progression of biological gradations just as clearly 
as one may observe the steps that-rise up from the level to 
the height of the topmost platform upon which is erected 
some great temple. That is a symbol we may well keep in 
mind as we consider this subject. A vast series of platforms 
rising step upon step and crowned with a temple of unique 
design. We may ascend the serried steps and examine their 
features and characters, and even enter the temple precincts. 

The first platform, the lowliest and yet the widest, is the 
cell. The unicellular organism, such as the amceba. A 
minute speck of protoplasm with a minimum of differentiation. 
It has no nerves, for it is all nerve; that is to say, the sensi- 
bility of the organism is equal in all its parts. Yet it has 
attributes. It reacts to stimuli, it moves, feeds, and re- 
produces its kind. Its reactions are few, nevertheless they 
illustrate certain primary characters or instincts.", To the 
genial stimulation of warmth it responds by, movements 
158 
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this way or that ; coming into contact with other objects, it 
flows over them, enclosing them if they be small enough ; 
if the particles are soluble within the protoplasm they are 
absorbed, if not they move with the movement of the 
organism until haphazard they lag behind in the flow of the 
protoplasm, reach its surface, and may be left behind. If 
the stimulus be adverse it promptly contracts into a ball, 
and thereby dissociates itself from its surroundings. When 
well fed it divides, making a complete cell division, or if 
perchance one other similar cell meets it there is conjugation, 
and after a resting period a new and more vigorous organism 
resumes movement. In other unicellular organisms, such 
as the vorticella, free movement is varied by attachment to 
some fixed object by a long, slender stalk. On adverse 
stimulation this stalk contracts sharply into a close spiral, 
so that the cell is withdrawn from and closed against danger. 

All these reactions, self-protection by immobilisation or 
flight, feeding, and reproduction, are complete; just as much 
as can be done is done. There is no selection, no critical 
power of gradation in any variation of circumstance. 
That is what we mean by instinct. These primitive uni- 
cellular organisms show instinct in pure unadulterated 
fashion. 

A higher platform shows multicellular organisms, like the 
beautiful volvox. - Each cell is much alike, but it is possible 
to determine that all are united into a common whole by 
fine threads of protoplasm, so that although each unit cell 
appears a complete whole, yet it is evident that each is in 
living union with all, so that the whole sphere of cells acts 
as one cell. Here is association or gregariousness, a physical 
basis for the group mind. 

On a still higher platform the differentiation of function 
of the several cells entering into the group organism is found. 
There are cells which are endowed with greater sensibility 
than the others, they are found in positions which indicate 
the appearance of a distinct head, or rather mouth, of the 
organism, and with that formation there is some indication 
of a selective action in ingestion, all may be taken into the 
body cavity with the water currents, but some will be re- 
jected as useless. Something like a distinctive sensory 
function as distinguished from a general sensitiveness is 
established, the earliest hint of a critical faculty or control. 

In ascending steps we find organisms of growing com- 
plexity with arrangements to secure orderly progression. 
The body is arranged tubular fashion, with a mouth and 
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anal ends, such as in the earth worm. The tube is made up 
of a series of segments, each of which is complete in itself, for 
most of the bodily functions. Each is furnished with cells 
that exhibit 4n orderly range of movement, producing a 
contractile power that propels the whole through the earth. 
As the earth is passed through the whole length of the tube 
such of it as can be absorbed is absorbed, the rest passes out 
in the familiar form of worm-casts. Each segment has cells 
set apart to control the motive cells, these cells are massed in 
clumps, called ganglia; they form the primitive brains of 
the segments, a pair for each segment, all are linked together, 
the pair of each segment and the pairs of all the segments, 
and at the mouth end the ganglia are greater than elsewhere 
and encircle the mouth. There is again a hint of selection 
with a growing organisation of the body to affect this. 

Still higher we find more selective action, and with it a 
greater growth of the ganglia at the mouth end, so large do 
these become in some organisms that they narrow the tube 
so straitly that only fluid nutriment can be taken, as in 
the scorpions and blood-suckers. With the development of 
the head ganglia there is associated the growth of special 
organs of tactile and prehensile character, whilst the body 
becomes shaped by the appearance of limbs which are the 
extensions of the segmental muscles and ganglia. 

We are now nearing the upper platform of our series. A 
body such as this to be serviceable needs co-ordination. There 
mustibe some mastery or else the whole will suffer. From 
the head ganglia there develop new outgrowths particularly 
related to the special senses of taste and smell and later of 
sight and hearing. From this new paired brain there radiate 
to all parts of the body new nerve fibres which link up all 
with the head so that from the seat of the special senses there 
may be direction of movement. As the organism develops 
along certain lines so this new brain grows. Its growth is 
greater in the hunting animals than in the hunted ; and so 
it is greatest in man, with his brain of 9000 millions of 
nerve cells, for he is “‘ a mighty hunter before the Lord.” 

Yet in man there is still the foundation of all these lower 
platforms persisting. Each cell of his body retains its 
sensibility in its degree, its reactions to stimuli, its power of 
absorption ; the segmental ganglia still persist and exert 
an ever-present influence, the great mouth ganglia are there 
highly developed as the basal ganglia of the mid-brain ; 
and upon the integrity of this series of segmental ganglia 
from the mid-brain downwards depends the life of the man 
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and the continuance of those regulated functions which mean 
health. 

We must now, for a time, discard our simile of the temple 
piled up high upon its many platforms. Instead we may 
imagine this latest development in man as a coach-and-four, 
the driver with his team. The driver is the great brain, 
his team the ganglia. Let us examine their relations in 
some detail. Alongside the spinal column are a series of 
paired ganglia connected with the spinal cord at each segment 
and with each other from above downwards. The ganglia 
are small grey masses, and the nerves connected with them 
slender grey strands naked of any thick protective sheathing 
which is such a characteristic feature of the greater motor 
and sensory nerves which promote and co-ordinate the 
movement of the body. The slender grey nerves and ganglia, 
the sympathetic system, radiate with extraordinary com- 
plexity through the viscera of the body, the blood vessels, 
the glands, and the smooth muscle fibres which are found 
throughout these organs. They enter into the most intimate 
relations with these organs, so that in some of them it is 
difficult to determine which is the primary feature of the 
combination, nerves or glands. Despite this complexity, 
it is clear that the system is definitely segmental, so that it 
is found in disorders of an organ associated with one segment, 
or a series of segments, reflexes or radiations are set up 
which affect all or some of the other portions of that segment 
or segments, and since these segmental sympathetic nerves 
are connected with the corresponding segments of the spinal 
cord pain from disease of an organ is referred to skin 
spots or areas corresponding to the affected segment. Each 
segment reacts as a complete body, even though it is but one 
segment of a larger and co-ordinated whole. Again these 
nerves control the working of the glands of the body, and 
particularly the ductless glands and those portions of ducted 
glands which have the additional function of producing 
internal secretions, i.e. secretions which are carried off in 
the blood stream. The influence of these internal secretions 
upon the whole organism is profound. Withdrawal or 
disorder of them will alter the whole character of the organ- 
ism. A minute gland buried within the skull, a remnant of 
the foregut, controls ordered symmetrical growth; disorder 
of the gland will produce giantism. A gland in the front of 
the neck maintains the texture of the tissues; disorder by 
excess secretion will produce the startling disturbance of 
exophthalmic goitre, or by insufficiency myxcedema with 
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coarse, harsh skin and dull, sluggish wits. And so through 
a whole series of these glands to the sex glands which, through 
their internal secretions, coming into action at puberty make 
aman a man and a woman a woman. It is the influence of 
this internal secretion of the sex glands which changes the 
slim, soft-voiced boy into a man, rugged of face, harsh- 
voiced, brawny, and hairy. It is this influence which changes 
the tomboy of a schoolgirl into a shy maiden with swelling 
bosom and softly moulded limbs. Deprive either of these 
youths of the glands which make these changes, and you get 
no man and no woman, but a creature that shows the muddled 
features of both and a mind that is repellent to both man 
and woman alike. 

The influence of the glands of internal secretion on body 
and mind cannot be over-emphasised. The effect upon the 
body of the loss of function of one or other of them and 
its restoration is dramatic in the extreme. The effect of 
these same functions upon the mind is no less striking ; 
unless there is a full and orderly development of all these 
glands the mind fails to develop, the being is an ament; 
whilst there is a growing tendency on the part of alienists 
to discover in the failure of these functions in the adult the 
cause of the onset of dementia. 

These are some of the correlations of the, team. But 
they are not all. Respiration and the heart-beat, the cessa- 
tion of which means death, are controlled by the big basal 
ganglia within the skull cap ; body balance and co-ordination 
of movement directed by the great brain are largely under 
the control of the basal ganglia. The work of these basal 
ganglia and sympathetic ganglia is never done ; they function 
continuously from before birth until death releases them. 
For the most part they are not subject to the higher control 
of the great brain, and yet they are. The action of the great 
brain can vary the working of these automatic services. 
Emotion will make the heart beat faster, the breathing 
laboured, the glands secrete in excess, and produce such 
strange sensations within the body that it is no wonder the 
ancients thought that the seat of the soul was in the great 
liver with its intimate connection with the solar plexus. 
Sometimes stresses of unusual severity, set up within the 
great brain, will react so seriously upon the automatic ser- 
vices as to derange them even to producing death by shock, 
or in lesser degrees initiate disease such as exophthalmic 
goitre, diabetes, and the like; which in their turn affect 
the integrity of the great brain. In contrast to the work of 
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the ganglionic system, which never ceases day or night, 
waking or sleeping, the great brain is a part-time worker. 
The infant is born with a great brain complete in all its parts, 
but it does not function; again in sleep the great brain is 
quiescent. In these periods the ganglionic system is in full 
and almost sole control. 

The human infant is the most helpless of animals, despite 
the magnificence of its heritage. In its helplessness it shows 
all the primitive reflexes uncontrolled. It is on a very low 

‘platform of our temple series. To pain it reacts with its 
whole body by explosive and continuous cries, such move- 
ments as it is capable of, and finally, in severe cases, by 
passing into general convulsions. It has no power of 
selection ; when hungry it will seize indifferently the nipple 
of the mother’s breast, a finger, or any other object, and suck 
with a surprising power at each or any. The control of the 
sphincters of the body orifices is purely subject to local 
reflex arcs. If the milk be sour the infant will vomit with 
an ease and thoroughness that is alarming to the uninitiated, 
and the waste products of the body are voided immediately 
on the sensory reflex starting from the mucous membranes. 
Although it is endowed with hind limbs and _ balance 
mechanism suitable for walking, it crawls; and in its pro- 
gress every and any object in its path is conveyed to the 
mouth. It is not until many months have passed that the 
great brain comes into conscious control of the several 
functions. No wonder Eve named her second babe Abel ! 
It is only by dint of long-continued and oft-repeated stimuli 
from within and without that the superior control is estab- 
lished. We may suppose, on the evidence of the reverse 
process of loss of control, that this consciousness is attained 
by a gradual linking up of the nerve fibrillee and the estab- 
lishment of potential connections. The control varies within 
a wide range, from the feeblest attempt at co-ordination of 
natural functions seen in the mentally defective to the 
highest control of the trained mind; from a lower range in 
which even the reflex bed-wetting is incurable to the higher 
range in which even the reflex set up by tickling the soles 
of the feet may be inhibited. Not only is there this inequality 
of attainment, there is a corresponding liability to recall or 
loss of control. One careful alienist concluded that of the 
so-called shell-shock cases caused by the war from 50 to 70 
per cent. were mental defectives—‘‘ to him that hath shall 
be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken, even 
that which he hath.” 
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Conscious control is not a fixed state. It may vary or 
be wholly lost. Its variation may be brought about by 
dissociation. This is one of the primary, perhaps the primary 
instinct, and one which we each retain as a possibility inherent 
within our nervous organisation. It would appear to be 
definitely related to the instinct of self-preservation, such 
as is found in unicellular organisms which react by flight or 
immobilisation. It is set up by some adverse stimulus. 
Dissociation may be explained by reference to a simple 
physical experiment. If the kitchen poker be held in the 
axis of the earth’s magnetism, north and south and with 
the appropriate dip, and one end of the poker be smitten 
a smart blow, that inert rod of iron will be found to have 
become magnetic with north and south poles. The blow 
shook up the molecules of the iron, so that during the 
momentary flux the ever-present terrestrial magnetism 
asserted its power. The softer the iron, the more easily 
does the terrestrial influence regain the power it had when 
the iron was still in the ore; the harder and finer the steel, 
the more it is capable of resisting. That is an analogy of 
those serious cases of shock wherein the higher levels of 
consciousness are replaced or diminished by the reassertion 
of the lower automatic levels. Dissociation‘may be seen in 
purely physical reactions unconnected with consciousness. 
In squint the doubled images would endanger the life of the 
child, so the image of the one eye is suppressed, or if both be 
retained there is alternation of vision and suppression, so 
that first one eye sees and the other is quiescent, and vice 
versa. In adults a similar dissociation is found when diverse 
images are presented to the eyes. If under appropriate 
conditions there be shown simultaneously a cross of St George 
to one eye and a cross of St Andrew to the other the brain 
refuses to fuse them into a common image of binocular 
vision, but first one and then the other is perceived in steady 
alternation. I doubt if even a Scot could retain the vision 
of his cross of St Andrew to the exclusion of that of St George. 
The recall of primitive conditions extends to simpler orders 
than the cerebral. Occasionally children are born with a 
drooped lid over one eye, due to the failure of full develop- 
ment of the elevator muscle. In some of these cases it is 
observed that in feeding, with the movement of the lower 
jaw there is a rhythmic movement of the drooped lid—it lifts 
and falls, opening and closing the eye. The phenomenon 
tends to diminish or be lost with increase of age. It is a 
revival of a primitive function. The whole of the facial 
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musculature is stolen property, transferred, by that great 
adaptor nature, from the first gill opening where it serves 
for respiration in fishes to a new and wider purpose. In 
these cases of the children there is a recall of the underlying 
habit common to fishes. 

These examples illustrate from different angles what 
occurs in mental dissociation in an attempt of the organism 
to save itself from some unpleasant occurrence. That pro- 
cess of forgetting or repressing, the storing away out of the 
range of the conscious mind, is what is known as the un- 
conscious mind. It is not merely the storing by the memory 
of incidents experienced which may be recalled at any time 
when some other associated incident or sensation stimulates 
memory into activity. It is the definite repression, a storing 
away of data in some ungetatable record office, the passage 
to which is lost to ordinary volition. Yet stored there it 
exerts a sway over future actions almost equal to that 
exerted by the automatic ganglia. These are the origins of 
phobias and other eccentricities which mark out some 
persons as falling short of the possession of fully controlled 
intelligence. The defence is apparently a temporary one, 
but, like many makeshifts, it is more costly than a good job. 
It is as though on entry into an old country-house there was 
found a dangerous cesspool, and this, instead of being cleared 
out, was merely boarded off. It is banished from sight, and 
perhaps memory, yet it is ever present and potent to produce 
long-continued ill-health by the gases that percolate from it 
into the dwelling. Sometimes these repressions are serious 
and endanger mental balance; at other times they are 
merely annoying and not without a humorous side. 

I have a lively recollection of one occurrence of the latter 
order. Many years ago, when staying in a strange house 
where there was no safe storage, I hid a packet of money 
where it would seem to be safe from risks from casual fingers. 
My brain played me the low trick of putting me into the same 
category as those from whom the money was hidden, by 
suppressing the memory of the hiding-place. For some days 
it had been given up as lost. Early one morning I awoke 
suddenly with the thought, it is there; and there it was. In 
the state of sleep, in dreamland, the memory of the hiding- 
place was delivered from the unconscious mind. That is 
the basis of psycho-analysis, the recovery of the repressed 
by the critical analysis of dream remembrances or of responses 
to set questions. 

Dreams that are supposed to suggest or foretell the un- 
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known are not in this category. The unconscious mind does 
not store up or discover the unknown. Dreams alleged to 
have these clairvoyant characters are mere chaos, the 
results of the disordered working of the half-awake brain 
which under the stimulus of internal and external impressions 
runs riot; and they are commonly edited by the fully 
awakened conscious mind into something that has a sem- 
blance of rationality. Recently I was much troubled by an 
irritating and untraceable noise in my motor car; the most 
methodical search failed to locate it. I awoke one morning 
with a most distinct and impressive recollection of a dream 
examination of the car in which the noise was located to a 
broken brake rod. The waking examination of the car 
showed that these rods were quite sound. The dream had 
no revealing character, it was merely the recollection of the 
breakage of one of these brake rods a year previously re- 
called to memory by the new trouble. 

Dissociation extends to much wider territory than such 
incidents. It is a normal characteristic of many persons. 
Seeing what relations man has and how strongly this charac- 
teristic is displayed by some of them, it would be strange if 
this were not so. How can we conceive of an orderly life for 
an amphibian, such as a newt, which spends long periods 
on land and at otker times in the water, unless there were 
such a faculty. Our ability to live our lives in almost water- 
tight compartments is possibly explained by this. There 
is a man of war, keen on the advancement of his profession, 
a martinet in his regiment, and yet a sincere Christian 
evangelist. There is a scientist diligent in the discovery 
and application of natural laws, and yet a devoted son of a 
Church which prides itself in the rejection of those laws. 
There is a man with a lifelong reputation for a saintly life, 
and who is subsequently exposed as an habitual evil liver, 
or as a swindling thief. How could such incompatibles exist 
in one mentality unless there were such a power of dis- 
sociation ? Extended still further it will cover those strange 
cases of dual personality in which one manifestation not 
merely ignores but is actually unconscious of the other. 

The unconscious mind is susceptible to more influences 
than those arising from the instinct of self-preservation. 
Closely allied thereto is the instinct of sex. There has 
been a howl of derision, long and loud, at the teachings of 
the Vienna school on the influence of the sexual instinct. 
Certainly those implications have been unduly stressed and 
stretched to cover occurrences which have far simpler origins. 
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But that sex has a vast and fundamental influence there 
can be no manner of doubt. Parenthood, the outcome of 
sex, has an immense effect upon the individual and the 
community. There is no social relation which has at one 
and the same time a greater moderating and a greater 
stimulating influence. The sense of responsibility to the 
community as expressed in the care of the child is a stimulus 
of incalculable value, it is too well recognised to need stress- 
ing. But the moderating influence of parenthood is perhaps 
less well or widely recognised. It was most clearly brought 
home to my own mind during the suffragette controversy. 
At a time when it appeared as though any feminine vote 
would be limited to the spinsters, I maintained in a dis- 
cussion in a mixed assembly that logically the vote should 
be limited to parents, and turning to one of the disputants, 
who was both a university graduate and a mother, I asked : 
‘‘ Has motherhood made no difference to you?” The reply 
came without hesitation: “‘ Yes. It has made me more 
kindly disposed towards men.” Further, the sexual act 
itself, and apart from its consequences in parenthood, has an 
immense significance. It is appetite truly, perhaps in many 
cases quite unrelated to the thought of parenthood. It is 
arguable that but for the greatness of that appetite parent- 
hood would not have been maintained.. But it is funda- 
mentally more than that, for in primitive organisms the 
penile organ is a weapon of offence, so that in all probability 
there is residual within the act some more subtile influence 
than that of gratification, something akin to the self-assertion 
and self-expression seen in other forms of conscious creative 
effort. Those who deride as ridiculous in the extreme the 
teaching of the Vienna school forget that those implications 
of sexual congress are not new. The veneration of the 
generative principle is perhaps the earliest religious observ- 
ance of which we have knowledge. The cult of the phallus 
was probably in its inception entirely innocent, but the very 
materialism of the association involved it in a degradation. 
The invective of the Hebrew prophets against the worship 
of Baal was the revulsion of a finer perception against 
practices which destroyed the ideal behind the symbol. 


‘¢ Thou hast also taken thy fair jewels of my gold 
and silver, which I have given thee, and madest to 
thyself images of a male, and didst commit whoredom 
with them ... and thou hast set mine oil and mine 
incense before them.”’ 
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These are indications of how the facts of sex impressed them- 
selves upon the mentality and religion of whole peoples. 
But nearer to our minds is the teaching of Christianity. Can 
we forget that one of the greatest lessons in morals and religion 
was given in this very connection by Paul, who was not 
content to pass over an immorality that had the sanction of 
national custom, but declared that these deeds were in 
themselves of the most serious import involving little less 
than a perpetual relationship albeit forged in a momentary 
action—‘‘ he that is joined to an harlot is one body.” 

There is not the least doubt in my own mind that sex 
plays an immense part in making us what we are. The 
internal secretions of the sex glands determine our physical 
characters and with these much of our mental bias. The 
act of sexual congress has no relation to this internal secretion 
of the sex glands, which is altogether independent of any 
conscious or unconscious action of the individual. But the 
sexual act has its own influences, and the belittling of these 
is a peril as great as their over-emphasis. Finally, it. may 
be said that parenthood is the seal of manhood and woman- 
hood, and that in this relationship there is greater good, 
greater sanity, greater sanctity, and more godlikeness than 
in the most exalted dream of the celibate. ~ 

These, then, are the fundamentals of the new psychology. 
A recognition that man’s mind is part of a great biological 
development which carries with it all its ancestry and the 
possibilities that arise therefrom. By the test of pragmatic 
sanction it is a great advance. It has put into the hands of 
the competent a means of diagnosis and of treatment of 
mental disorders which up till now were neglected. But 
like all new discoveries in the realm of medicine it is being 
exploited by many ignorant of its bearings as a “ cure-all,” 
which is rank quackery. Long experience and careful 
observation are necessary to discover its range of utility and 
its limitations. But this we may say for certain. The 
new psychology does not pander to self-indulgence. It does 
not say resist not evil. It urges the need for a full develop- 
ment of control by facing evils as they come, overcoming 
them and not shrinking from the struggle. It re-echoes the 
old saying, “* Resist the devil and he shall flee from you.” 
It recognises that perpetual struggle which Paul so tellingly 
described in the words :— 


** For the good that I would I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I do. 
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‘“* T find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil 
is present with me. 

‘“For I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man : 

‘* But I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin which is in my members. 

‘*O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? ” 


It is a confirmation of the doctrine of original sin, or rather 
bias, but it denies the inhuman implications of that doctrine. 
It says in effect to the sufferer :— 


‘** Come now, and let us reason together, though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.” 


In all these things it confirms religious conceptions of 
great antiquity, and in this it is amazing testimony to the 
truth, of the intuition of generations of seekers after truth. 

We may now ask what is the motive power behind all 
mentality. Does the new psychology throw any light upon 
the conception of the Soul and the Over-Soul as the main- 
spring of all? So far as I can see it brings no evidence to 
bear, certainly no direct evidence. It is the psychology of 
behaviour rather than of first principles. It has no more 
direct reference to the essence of religion than has the 
evolutionary theory of natural selection. Neither of these 
theories are inimical to religion, though many fear that both 
are. Not many years ago some theologians shouted them- 
selves hoarse over the “ hell-begotten ” theory of evolution, 
not seeing that it made creation infinitely more wonderful 
than anything they had dreamed of. It is true it shattered 
many a hoary dogmatic edifice, like a flimsy house of cards, 
but these are not religion. The conception of the soul is 
still left to the contention of the metaphysician ; the animist, 
the mechanist, the solipsist, and the dualist. But the new 
psychology has certain indirect implications. 

It is a unifying system, and so to my thinking sweeps 
the dualist into the dust-bin of discarded theories. It con- 
demns the solipsist and writes down his illusions as delusions, 
for it establishes the relation of matter to many mental 
processes. But between the animist and the mechanist it 
does not attempt to decide. The battle between these is 
still as undecided by direct evidence as ever. The mechanist 
asserts that all thought is the secretion of the brain cells. 
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Let this be conceded for the sake of argument to be a true 


. statement, but even so that does not show why or how these 


cells should secrete such astounding products. If it be 
asserted that these products are the outcome of the meta- 
bolism of living cells and is the evidence of their life, we are 
carried no further forwards, for we do not even know what 
life is. That scrap of unicellular organism is alive, but why ? 
It tells us naught to say life is the inherent property of proto- 
plasm. This much we do know. We cannot analyse life by 
any physical or chemical means at our disposal. Touch with 
our coarse tests the protoplasm and there is no more proto- 
plasm, but only dead protein. And as it is with the least of 
these organisms, so it is with the greatest. The position of 
animist versus mechanist is well illustrated by the oscilla- 
tion of theories of physiology. Fifty years ago vitalism 
was sufficient to account for every unsolved problem. A 
score of years ago the advances made by means of the 
applications of newer physical and chemical methods to 
physiology were so great that enthusiasts in research felt 
that all was within reach, and so a mechanist theory held 
the field. Still later experience has shown that neither 
physics nor chemistry will account for some phenomena. 
Osmosis and filtration will not account for all the powers of 
such simple glands as those that secrete the saliva. The 
working physiologist, and every other research worker, must 
postulate that there are explanations, ascertainable causes, 
to account for all effects, else he will cease to explore; but 
the further he goes the further he finds there is to go, yet 
he finds nothing disheartening in that prospect, he does not 
expect to find finality. Very much the same swaying of 
opinion is found for the soul conception. 

To myself I put matters in some such fashion as this. 
Life is one. The motive power behind it must be one anc 
one with life. But the manifestations of its action extend 
through many degrees, and in the highest degrees there is an 
overwhelming development of individuality. The amceba 
lives and has its instincts, and these same instincts are found 
in higher organisms. But on that basis there is achieved 
something immeasurably greater. How inferior in its form- 
lessness is the amceba to the shapely gibbon, and how far 
removed the gibbon with its one facial expression of a snarl 
to man with his speaking countenance! Anatomically man 
and gibbon are no distant relations; but in the powers 
wrought through these anatomies they are poles apart. 
Man’s body is one with other organisms, his mind is built 
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up on the same fundamentals as theirs; but his is stamped 


with a mark, with an individuality, which makes his body . 


seem other than theirs. The temple is built of the same 
stone and is part of the same design with the many 
platforms upon which it is reared, yet how different the 
temple from the platforms. 

When death comes to man, his body is resolved into its 
constituent elements, which return to the great store of the 
world’s matter ; nothing is lost. Can it be conceived, there- 
fore, that the motive power, which is in and through all his 
life and thought, which has stamped those material elements 
and made them seem something other than common clay, 
is lost just because it cannot be found? Such a conception 
would be a contradiction of natural order of the strangest 
kind, for everywhere we find nature takes the most care to 
preserve her highest achievements. There must be some 
solution to the riddle. 

It may be that the elements that we know and which 
make up the more material part of man’s organism are not 
the only elements, but that there are wide extensions of 
elements or their equivalents beyond the known and recog- 
nised elements, and that within these extensions are the 
materials from which is made up that part of man which 
cannot be discovered by our physical and chemical analysis ; 
and that these rarified etherial elements are as indestructible 
as any of the more material elements whose combinations 
we can weigh and measure. The suggestion is not so fantastic 
as it may appear at first sight. The solar spectrum is a 
familiar picture to you all, but how many know that it 
extends both ways far beyond any comprehension of our 
sight. What a contrast there is between the limitations of 
the visible spectrum and the wide range of the spectrum as 
registered by actinic power. Perchance that immeasurable 
something which actuates all, that is in all and through all, 
that is life, or the soul, bears some such relation to the known 
and measurable matter of the body as does the invisible 
spectrum to the visible. : 

But it may be urged this is cold comfort. There is in 
this no life after death, no real animism, nothing that would 
secure for the soul of man a larger future than that of the 
essence of any other organism, even the unicellular amceba. 
Here the fundamentals of the new psychology may have an 
indirect bearing, if only by way of analogy. Our body is a 
congerie of a myriad cells, each retaining its own sensibility 
and reactions in its degree, though all combine to make the 
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sensibility of the whole. If this be so in the known world, 
why may we not infer a like condition in those limitless ex- 
tensions of it which we can neither see nor handle, but which 
we may conceive are there. So that in these illimitable realms 
individuality may be maintained distinct even though it be 
one with the greater whole. 

But these are speculations, attempts to provide a 
rational explanation of a conception which has always been 
and must always remain a matter of faith. The soul con- 
ception cannot be proved; it cannot be disproved. Belief 
in it has been and is now the mark of some of the most virile 
peoples of the earth; the fundamental belief of peoples 
who have sought to guide their steps by the light of intelli- 
gence. These same peoples have, by a similar process of 
intuition, arrived at secondary religious principles which are 
now shown by the new psychology to be biologically correct. 
Is there not therefore reasonable ground for concluding 
that the summation of those principles—the intuition of the 
Soul and of the Over-Soul as the Essence of all things, and 
of the indestructibility, the immortality of the soul—is 
equally true. 

** It must be so,— 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into naught ?. Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 
Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man, 
Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! ” 


N. BISHOP HARMAN. 


HARLEY STREET, LONDON. 





THE WORSHIP OF WRATH. 


LILY DOUGALL. 


THERE is a scoffer in our midst. He has said that the present 
action of France toward Germany is in full accordance with 
the Christian conception of the Divine treatment of the un- 
repentant, and therefore, as moral ideals have their root in 
religion, it is futile for Christian preachers to take part in 
propaganda to end war. Our militarists, who sympathise 
with France even though they may question the efficacy of 
her method in the Ruhr, will no doubt agree that to “‘ rule ” 
the unrepentant “‘ with a rod of iron” and “ break them in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel’ is a Christian ideal. Indeed, 
do not all Anglican Christians chant together that concep- 
tion of goodness every Easter Sunday ? On the other hand 
the more thoughtful class of British Christians, who regard 
the French treatment of a fallen foe as a national sin, are 
roused to incredulous anger by the scoffer’s taunt. It may 
be worth while, however, to consider what percentage of 
truth lies in it. 

For the purpose of discussion, we may assume that the 
French demand from Germany a servile acknowledgment of 
guilty inferiority, full restitution, and pledges of complete 
amenableness. Failing to obtain all this, their intention is 
punitive. In likening the orthodox belief in God’s wrath 
to this procedure, let us remember that the two cases are 
alike concerned with unrepentant, not repentant, sinners. 
The French action is based on the belief that Germany is 
unrepentant. 

It is to be admitted, no doubt, that the humanitarian 
element in Hebrew and Christian religion all down the 
centuries has slowly, though not steadily, gained in emphasis, 
and the strain of barbaric hostility to obstinate sinners has 
been losing in emphasis until, in their highest moments, men 
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of most orthodox mood have relegated it to a subordinate 
place. Wrath, say they, in the activity of God is sub- 
ordinate to love, and punishment is the servant of love. 
The desire of hearts rendered both righteous and kindly by 
centuries of humanitarian development is to minimise the 
doctrine of God’s retributive wrath in two ways: by the 
generous hope that the unrepentant may ultimately prove 
to be very few, and by the enlargement of Limbo (as in recent 
Roman Catholic theology) on the ground of the limitation of 
human _ responsibility—invincible ignorance being made to 
cover a multitude of obstinacies. But the principle remains 
the same. God is believed of set purpose to hurt the 
unrepentant sinner, not for his good, but when that is past 
praying for. Mr Edwyn Bevan, in the Quarterly Review for 
April 1928, strenuously upholds this view; he says: ‘* Just 
as in human anger there is a desire to bring together wrong- 
doing and suffering, so in God’s anger there must be the 
will that the connection should exist ”’ (p. 306). 

In the Church Quarterly of April 1923 there is a kindlier 
reiteration, by Dr Goudge, of the same principle. ‘“ All will 
sympathise with the desire to deny that God is in any sense 
the author of any pain that does not purify; all, if only 
conscience and the facts would allow it, would like to deny 
that, strictly speaking, there is such a thing as retribution. 
But they will not allow it. The two ideas of retribution 
and chastisement, though distinct in thought, are insepar- 
able in practice ” (pp. 155-156). The italics are mine. 

Thus, in the most recent expressions of Anglican ortho- 
doxy and morality, we see wrath against unrepentant sinners 
and the act of hurting them exalted as the attribute and 
action of God, and therefore to be praised. A Divine ideal 
is always one on which human character and conduct are 
to be consciously, and more largely unconsciously, formed. 

So far, then, our scoffer has some justification. The 
amount of retributive suffering due to any unworthy and 
unrepented conduct, and the question of the right agent 
and right method of its infliction, are matters for human 
decision: the ideal remains unchallenged. The emotion of 
anger is sanctified ; and we all know what sort of justice we 
may expect from the angry. 

All moral treatises, all legislation, have been largely 
concerned in regulating the human application of this 
retributive ideal which is called ‘“justice.”” Our scoffer at 
Christianity does not deny that; what he says is that as long 
as the best men teach that the punishment of bad conduct is 
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God’s way of dealing with bad conduct, men will hold that 
it is the ideally good way, and as the chastiser and the un- 
repentant sufferer never agree as to the quality of the conduct 
in question or the degree of retribution that can rightfully be 
demanded, there will be, between men and nations, constant 
war. The strong will always punish the weak, and the 
weak—or if they are slain, their sympathisers—will bide 
their time, nourish their own sense of rightful retribution, 
and hit back as soon as convenient. It is of the very nature 
of unrepentance to resent any punishment and to retaliate. 
If, then, the infliction of punishment on the unrepentant is 
a high and holy ideal, to be worshipped in God and imitated 
by men, are we not condemned to warfare as long as earth 
shall last ? 

Our religious moralists tell us that it is certain that all 
religion and morality depend on the belief that God’s puni- 
tive wrath is visited on sinners, and therefore, they argue, 
there must be some way of so educating the human con- 
science that men and nations will arrive at so unanimous a 
notion of what is and is not bad in conduct, what is and is 
not just retribution, that only the wilfully blind criminal— 
be it man or nation—will refuse to recognise the justice of 
such punishment as may be meted out by men or God. 
(‘‘ Wilfully blind ’’—that is a pet phrase of moral and 
religious writers.) But let us note that this hope is 
based wholly on the belief that punitive wrath toward the 
unrepentant is actually an element in ideal good or God. To 
the impartial observer there is no adequate evidence that 
‘‘ righteous anger ”’ will ever stimulate conduct that all but 
the wilfully blind must admire. The belief that “‘ righteous 
anger’ is an element in the Divine character would appear 
to rest on the assumption that it is a purely good 
emotion, and not, as modern analysis suggests, com- 
pounded of two emotions—a beautiful and true antipathy 
to wrong-doing, and a primitive and misdirected enthusi- 
asm for punishment as its antidote. If this be so, the 
hope that the world will one day be emparadised by an 
ideal exercise of punitive wrath vanishes and leaves not 
a wrack behind. 


The scoffer who blames the ideal of justice as preached 
by Christians for the behaviour of France toward Germany, 
sneers at the traditional method of our religious reasoning. 
Is there not justification for this sneer? Do we not adhere 
to the age-long habit of attributing to God our clumsy best 
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in ideal and practice without any suspicion that our best is a 
compound of good and evil ? 

Consider the primitive animistic tribe, with its custom 
or standard of behaviour or morals. The sacredness of this 
standard is necessary to the very existence of the tribe. 
It binds it together so that all the arts of war and peace may 
go on within it smoothly and without interruption. To 
violate customary behaviour, to break the taboo with 
impunity, is a deadly sin. It is a development of the practice 
of the herd—its instinctive method of self-defence. The 
stag chased by;the hunters, and escaping, creeps back at 
evening undergreen covert and, drawing deep sighs of 
exhaustion, seeks protection from its fellows; yet it is 
immediately done to death by their horns. The well-being 
of the herd depends on common movement. The culprit 
has separated itself or been separated: is it guilty? They 
do not ask! So in the animistic human tribe the breaker 
of custom is slain or sent forth into the pathless wilderness 
without means of life. Is he guilty? His motive may be 
self-indulgence, or it may be some intuitive perception that 
the taboo is absurd or detrimental to the tribe ; but criminal 
and reformer suffer alike. The conscience of the whole 
tribe is uneasy till each is punished. The*human herd has 
greater powers of understanding than the brute, and it 
might perhaps inquire into the distinction between reformer 
and criminal were it not that it identifies its taboo and 
punitive action with the object of its worship. The question 
becomes an irreligious act. The herd does not attribute its 
justice to the will of God: the tribe does. 

The story of looting Achan illustrates the same thing 
in a later polytheistic and national stage. It was necessary 
if the allied tribes were to make a combined conquest that 
individual warriors should not be led aside from pursuit of 
the common end by the hope of individual gain. With 
instinctive wisdom the nation was called together to vow 
that the spoil should be offered, in holy destruction, to 
Jehovah. Yet Jericho was full of beautiful objects. The 
art of Canaan was highly developed. Achan stole a beautiful 
garment and money and a wedge of gold. Alas! he was led 
away to a neighbouring valley—he and his sons and his 
daughters, his oxen and his asses, his sheep and goods. How 
drear the procession! All Israel stoned them with stones. 
We can see them huddled together in despair till they were 
bruised and crushed to death. Then they were denied 
burial: they were burned with fire. There is much to be 
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said for the punishment. It was necessary to deter other 
warriors from private loot ; and Westermarck has shown us 
—what the common sense of primitive man discovered— 
that for merely deterrent purposes the sacrifice of the crimi- 
nal’s family along with him can be justified in the interests 
of the community. It would certainly secure a strong 
domestic influence on the side of law-keeping! This sort of 
justice was probably the best that the leaders of Israel 
could devise; but to attribute it to God—that appears to 
us to-day a mistake. Let us mark that in the case of Achan 
the popular conscience, the sense of right and justice in the 
common man, was in entire accord with the punishment— 
** All Israel stoned them with stones.” 

We have it on high authority that the same nation, in 
later development, stoned its reforming prophets. This was 
a natural consequence of attributing their customs to God ; 
no established custom might be criticised. It was not 
peculiar to the Hebrews. No doubt they began the mur- 
derous process—as did the Athenians in the case of Socrates— 
by jeering. The first stones thrown at reformers are always 
jeers taken from the brook of the plain man’s sense of pro- 
priety. There is much to be said for the condemnation of 
the unrepentant Socrates in the name of the gods—for did 
he not seek to unsettle the common mind? It was, perhaps, 
the best of which the majority of judges in that epoch were 
capable. The good, honest, God-fearing fellow in the streets 
regarded the philosopher as a victim of divine wrath. But 
the real God—what of Him ? 

Consider, again, the story of Ananias and Sapphira his 
wife. Whether fact or fable, their destruction certainly 
shows an ideal of Divine justice common in the early times of 
Christendom. It was very hard on these two. How many 
of us have declared to God and men and to ourselves that 
we have given all we could to the Church when, after all, 
we had something more to give? The blinding of Elymas 
the Sorcerer—that also was severe and held to be a work 
of God. We have, in fact, been busy with this work of 
piously hurting our fellows for the good of themselves or 
of the community for some four thousand years. Of course 
we plume ourselves on possessing more insight now into 
God’s heart of grace, especially of late years, for it is scarce 
a century and a half since, in accordance with the common 
conscience, we hanged a mother of hungry children for 
stealing a loaf. But while we recognise that our forefathers, 
though doing their best at government, were wrong in 
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attributing their punitive moral ideals to God, we have not 
ceased to attribute our own punitive moral ideals to God. 
We are still told that the justification of Divine punishments 
is to be found in the popular conscience—the conscience 
first formed by doctrine and then appealed to by the doc- 
trinaires! We are still told that because we have found 
no better way of government than by threats and penalties, 
God must be as resourceless. So much for our reasoning. 


The scoffer also finds colour for his taunt in our defective 
theological science—for I take it that to observe facts, to 
form a hypothesis, and again to test this hypothesis by 
observation, is science of a sort. But how partial our 
observation has been is shown by the astounding fact that 
Christian theologians assert that life shows sin to be followed 
by punishment. The tradition comes down, as Professor 
Kennett has pointed out, from the time when the Hebrews, 
like the modern Hindoos, believed that if a man suffered 
he must have sinned. We do not prove now the relation of 
sin to suffering by assuming the cause when we see what we 
believe to be an effect; but we have not had the wit to 
perceive that without the assumption there is no evidence. 
Yet the sociologist knows that if men rise in the scale of love 
of the beautiful, the true, and the good,{their capacity both 
for joy and suffering increases. If they descend by increas- 
ing worship of herd or self, and are moved only by herd 
interest or self-interest, they become insensible, first, to any 
pain but their own—a great relief that—and, on the whole, 
dulled to those issues of life which involve any keen sense of 
the distinction between joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure. 
Our actual experience of life shows that a selfish person, be 
he sensualist or rogue, inflicts far greater pain upon his 
family and the community than he is capable of suffering. 
So clear is this to some of our theologians, so obvious is it 
that the wicked often flourish, that the ground of their 
argument has been shifted. It is often now admitted that 
the only retributive punishment of unrepented sin to be 
descried in this life is the personal moral deterioration of the 
sinner. This, which is certainly the worst of all consequences, 
is still declared to be clear proof of the punitive wrath of 
God. But, apart from the fact that it is odd to make the 
sinner’s increase in sinfulness a particular act of Divine 
goodness, closer observation shows that moral degeneracy 
is not painful to its subject. If the scourge of righteous 
wrath is felt here, it is, as we have seen, the innocent involved 
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in the consequences who are the whipping-boys. If a 
religious significance must be found for the particular pain 
and anguish caused by the particular acts called “ sin,” it 
must be rather the ethical persuasiveness of vicarious 
suffering than retributive pain. But again, moral degen- 
eracy is a disease that attacks the innocent as well as the 
guilty. To argue that it proves Divine justice shows slight 
observation. How many children are born degenerate 
because of the sins of their parents! How many women, 
starting fairly as loyal wives, are gradually brutalised by 
ill-treatment, ceaseless work and privation! Have not 
whole populations, time and again, been rendered degenerate 
by war of famine or pestilence or slavery, which no act of 
theirs has provoked? The community is roused to find a 
remedy, but nature suggests that vengeance is no remedy. 
Is it not nonsense to talk of any working of consequence 
that we can see as an evidence of God’s punitive wrath ? 
We may, if we choose, assume it in the far vistas of a future 
world: we do not see it here. Do heroes who rush into 
flood and fire to save their neighbours come out unscathed ? 
Here, in one town, is an aged fireman, twenty years an 
agoniscd invalid because of injuries contracted in saving a 
child. There, in another town, is a mother melancholy 
mad, a nuisance to herself and the world, her state brought 
on by the long strain of devoted work and self-privation in 
the effort to rear her children in virtuous poverty. Here, 
again, in the shadow of a cathedral, is a reformer who gave 
his all for public morality, dying derelict and alone. So we 
could count the miserable consequences of high virtue and 
never come to the end of our count. Our scoffer is entitled 
to say that we have not faced the facts of life. If there is 
a God His will must be manifest in all the vast complex of 
the causal system. We may not abstract some isolated facts 
and theorise from them. The scoffer, though he maintain 
that nature is moral, insists that there is no evidence that the 
purpose of nature is within the range of ideas that circle 
round our punitive morality. So many causes produce 
evil, so much evil enters into causes that produce good, that 
punishment is evidently the wrong word to use when we 
refer to the natural consequences of what we call ‘“‘ sin.” 


Again, perhaps the scoffer is justified when he declares 
that our Christian psychology involves a belief in ‘ the 
policy of frightfulness.”’ 

The students of modern psychology and pedagogy and 
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penal codes have pointed out that what real goodness men 
have they learn by the attraction of good, and that what 
morality is whipped into them is as easily whipped out of 
them whenever circumstances may chance to raise a heavier 
whip on the other side. A man who is righteous from 
motives of fear will be wicked when virtue involves alarming 
consequences. Many voices of these good folk at work 
upon social science have been raised in expostulation with the 
orthodox. Some have pointed out that the real saviours 
of the hardened and the vicious have had power to overcome 
evil in exact proportion to their lack of punitive wrath and 
their power of forgiveness and fellowship. Others are tell- 
ing us that the subconscious fear of punishment contracted 
in childhood is the cause of half our nervous diseases, 
ill-humours, and habitual deceits. Others, again, are show- 
ing us that when attention is fixed upon fear of punish- 
ment, it is never concerned with the fear of evil desires. 
The murderer restrained by fear of hanging still desires to 
kill; the thief afraid of prison still desires to rob; and the 
desire, if choked off in one direction, fructifies in many other 
forms of social ill. These reformers ask if the fear of sin 
would not be a nobler emotion for the Church to inculcate 
than fear of punishment. Once again, our statesmen admit 
that fear of punishment does not extort from men or tribes 
or nations the maximum of compliance. Threats and 
penalties, they say, are only to be resorted to after diplo- 
matic methods have failed, and are admittedly less effective 
to compass the desired end. 

The scoffer is very bold when he laughs at our orthodox 
psychology. He says that, in spite of the fact that the 
history of our penal law has proved that the popular passion 
for hurting criminals has only and always resulted in the 
increase of crime, our Christian spokesmen still declare that 
if the desire to hurt the sinner be eliminated from our abhor- 
rence of sin, sin will increase. He asks if this popular 
passion for hurting offenders has not always distracted 
attention from any real loathing of the offence. Do men 
who would lynch murderers hate murder? Do those who 
would have men flogged for cruelty hate cruelty? Do 
priests who would cut off schismatics hate schism ? Does 
France, in seeking to punish Germany for trying to domineer, 
hate domineering? The scoffer ends where he began: 
The way of France with Germany is unkind, but it is still 
more unwise. He shrugs his shoulders and asks, What else 
can we expect in Christendom ? Are not multitudes of white- 
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robed choir-boys still soaking just such morality into their 
subconscious minds by constant mechanical repetition of 
psalms that associate it with the highest good ? 


The scoffer at Christianity has a vision of creative evolu- 
tion inspired by infinite Mind—Mind whose Wisdom and 
Beauty is faintly suggested alike by the splendid majesty of 
the stars and by the colour and symmetry of the microscopic 
flower. He sees, in the midst of the vast, certain weak 
creatures emerging with the awful power of freedom. Before 
them lies the opportunity of raising themselves from the 
companionship of brutes to that of creative spirits. Frail and 
of uncertain purpose, these specks of undeveloped mental 
initiative attempt the new experiment of self-directed life. 
Many are the doors by which they may toilsomely ascend 
from the life centred in sensuous impressions to friendship 
with eternal Mind. Or they may yield to}.the impulses 
inherited from their unfree ancestors, and, using their 
higher; wit amiss, sink lower than they. No tragedy this 
drama of the free-born; for in true tragedy eternal good is 
hidden in temporal anguish ; but what high value is hidden 
inithe failure of the free to grasp an opportunity of boundless 
good ? Can any who have within them the living spring of 
compassion fail to pity sentient things who, having the power 
to pass successive doors, all open to an eternal joy, are still 
by inclination crawling on into slime and darkness ? What, 
asks the scoffer, is the Christian doctrine concerning the 
Infinite Wisdom who inspires the creative process and has 
given to half-developed life the terrific gift of freedom ? 
Our doctrine is that the Eternal Wisdom may be called by 
the name of Love, and yet that Love turns in wrath un- 
speakable against those who, having received this most 
dangerous gift, have used it to their own loss. They are 
down, and yet they are to be kicked by Eternal Love. The 
scoffer recites the high poetry we Christians use to symbolise 
this attitude of Eternal Love.—‘“ I will tread them in mine 
anger and trample them in my fury.”! “ He that sitteth 
in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord shall have them in 
derision.” 2. ‘“‘ Then shall appear the wrath of God in the 
day of vengeance, which obstinate sinners, through the 
stubbornness of their hearts, have heaped upon themselves. 
. . . Then shall they call upon me (saith the Lord) but I 
will not hear; they shall seek me early, but they shall not 


1 Isa. lxiii., Epistle for Easter Monday. 
2 Psa. ii., Psalm for Easter Sunday. 
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find me. . .. O terrible voice of most just judgment, 
which shall be pronounced upon them, when it shall be said 
unto them, Go ye cursed, into the fire everlasting.” ! 

The scoffer also quotes snatches of modern hymns which 
attempt to harness the apocalyptic imagery of punitive 
religion to the car of Divine progress : 


‘* Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible, swift sword.” 2 


The scoffer who is moral but profane tells us that if God 
exists, and is just, it is true that the whole universe must be 
moving to some just end, and our high values must be divinely 
inspired ; but that our best current values are already 
transcending Christian values, and the universe is attuned 
to a different ideal of justice. He assures us that, although 
he does not anticipate Divine wrath, he would personally 
prefer to be bound to a millstone and sunk in the sea rather 
than, in the present world crisis, write apologies for a faith 
that exalts ill-will to heaven and imagines the passion for 
hurting to exist in the bosom of God. 


LILY DOUGALL. 


Cumnor, OxForD. 


1 Commination Service, read on Good Friday. 
2 American Battle Hymn. 





DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“REVELATION AND RELATIVITY.” 


(Hibbert Journal, July 1923, p. 795.) 


i 


Mr RitEy’s Note appears to call for a word of explanation on my 
side. Whether I concede too much to Mr Hopkinson’s charge of 
anthropomorphism is a fair question to raise, but Mr Riley bases his 
remonstrance on words which are not mine, but which occur in my 
summary of Mr Hopkinson’s argument. Strike out this count of Mr 
Riley’s indictment and there is not much left for me to reply to. I 
am willing for the sake of the argument to take responsibility for the 
plea: ‘‘ We do not worship a God made in the image of man.” But 
here, if I may be permitted to say so, Mr Riley is confusing the truth 
that God made man in his own Image with the assertion that man 
has been prone to fashion God in man’s own image. The former truth 
embodied in the whole history of Christian faith and life culminates 
in the Divine Truth of the Word made Flesh, which I hold as firmly 
as of course Mr Riley does. The other assertion, which touches 
anthropomorphism, is surely not disputable except on the question 


of degree. I grant of course, that any degree of concreteness in our’ 


approach to God involves thinking of God in terms of man, but there 
is the constant necessity of being on our guard against imposing 
upon our idea of God elements of purely human origin, and thus 
construing the highest in terms of the lower, instead of vice versa. 
If, as I pointed out to Mr Hopkinson, we set out ruthlessly to 
root out from Christian faith and devotion all that seems anthropo- 
morphic, we shall root out with the anthropomorphic tares the 
promise of the golden harvest of Divine Love. That risk must not 
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be run, and the corresponding risk of a little leaven of anthropo- 
morphism must be taken. The question is largely one of degree. 
Its solution demands sympathy and patience, but not, I think, the 
confident denial of the existence of any tares at all. 


A. RoBERTSON. 


II. 


In the Hibbert Journal for April I read with a chastened spirit 
Bishop Robertson’s criticism of my article in the October issue. 
For he had perceived in certain passages of the latter a departure 
from the charity so necessary in such discussions. Very gently, but 
none the less effectively, he pointed out one or two phrases of a some- 
what ill-natured character, and made me sincerely ashamed that I 
had written them. To have referred to the sacraments as ‘‘ magic ”’ 
is inexcusable, unless such a reference be carefully qualified. And 
there are other matters in my essay which demand explanation lest 
they give offence. But to reply, however inadequately, to the 
criticism of a courteous scholar is a task requiring very much thought 
on the part of one so poorly equipped as myself. In due course, 
however, and with the permission of the Editor, I shall attempt to 
defend certain views which I expressed and in which I still venture 
to differ from the Bishop. At the same time I shall acknowledge 
defeat in other instances wherein he has convicted me of error. The 
criticism with which he has honoured me is of: a kind which, though 
far from giving pain, causes a salutary humility. 

But the Note of Mr Athelstan Riley, in the Hibbert Journal for 
July, is a very different matter and, on the internal evidence of the 
text, it is at the least open to question whether he has really read 
either of the two essays which he presumes to attack. This, indeed, is 
sure, that he attributes to Bishop Robertson a sentence of mine quoted 
by the latter,—an error which is further aggravated by his making it 
the basis for an accusation of gross heresy against the Bishop, whom 
he appears to regard as a Mohammedan or, at the best, a Jew. It is 
unfortunate that Mr Riley’s method of debate, involving the use 
of names which even such as I cannot write without reverence, 
makes it difficult to enter into controversy with him. I would 
suggest, therefore, that he should read the Quicwnque Vult before 
he again brings railing accusations, and should observe that unity 
of Person is not the same thing as confusion of Substance. 

That Mr Riley should speak of my “ attack ” shows clearly that 
he is unable or unwilling to understand what I wrote. Nor does the 
sneer seem to me justified when, in his third paragraph, he pours 
ridicule upon my suggestion that we might see Reality face to face, 
had we the gift of Charity. It is no concern of mine to defend Paul 
of Tarsus from the sarcasm of Mr Riley, but I would ask the latter 
to believe that the glass might be somewhat less dark to him if he 
did not take so much delight in the iniquity which he finds in Bishop 
Robertson, and (if I may make the claim without presumption) in 
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me. It is perhaps useless to ask an Anglo-Catholic to set any great 
store upon documents of a date as early as that of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians. Fortunately, however, such an one will admit the 
validity of the Athanasian Creed, since it appears to belong to a period 
at which the Church had already to a large extent superseded 
Christianity,—so I again commend it to Mr Riley. 


AusTIN HopkKINSON. 
HovusE or Commons. 





‘MIRACLE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1923, p. 739.) 


:. 


Wirth the critical part of Professor M‘Fadyen’s Article most scholars 
will agree. Doubtless Professor M‘Fadyen will not claim a great 
originality for it; it is largely a special application of the principle 
developed by Matthew Arnold in his Literature and Dogma. But 
even so, it may prove instructive to those who are not acquainted 
with the critical methods employed by the earlier writer. 

One feels, however, that the Article would have been improved 
by the omission of the last two paragraphs. When Professor 
M‘Fadyen begins to draw a distinction between the “‘ natural ”’ and 
the “‘ supernatural,” he becomes unconvincing. He does not define 
the terms; he leaves us to deduce the meaning he attaches to them 
by taking one of the “ special incidents ” he has already dealt with, 
namely, “the crossing of the Red Sea.” ‘“‘ This,” he says, ‘‘ was 
Israel’s first experience of redemption. Now, if there is a purpose 
in history, and if Israel be the supreme exponent of that purpose, 
that early experience begins to assume a significance for the whole 
world; and is it unreasonable to suppose that the God of the world 
should have been present in it in some special degree? Granted 
that there were no miraculous walls of water through which the 
people passed, why did the wind blow just then and just there ? 
If that was not an accident—and a religious man does not take 
kindly to this explanation of the world—then may we not fairly 


believe that God was behind it, controlling the so-called natural - 


order in the interests of his purpose ? ” 

Now, what does Professor M‘Fadyen mean by saying that God 
was present “in some special degree ”’ in this incident ? Evidently 
he is comparing it with other incidents, and the implication seems to 
be that, in those other incidents, God is not so much present—either 
that they happen “ by accident,” or that God exerts only a partial 
control over them. But has such a distinction any meaning, unless 
we assume that God controls events from the outside? Of course, 
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when we speak of God as being present in anything, we are using 
figurative language; but if we do use the figure, surely we cannot 
assume that he is not so much present in some events as in others, 
without giving up the idea of his omnipresence ? No doubt we may 
see God’s presence in some events more clearly than in others; but 
this, we may well believe, is due to our partial blindness, not to his 
partial presence. 

And this, we think, is the distinction that Professor M‘Fadyen 
ought to have drawn. Instead of saying that God was present, in 
some special degree, in the history of the Hebrew people, he ought to 
have said that they (or at least some of them) were, in a special 
degree, conscious of his presence. ‘‘ Natural conditions,” he says, 
“are not adequate to explain either the religion or the men”; but 
is not this to fall into the old fallacy of positing ‘‘ Man” outside 
*“ Nature”? ? Leave “Man” out of account, and “‘ natural con- 
ditions ” are not adequate to explain any religion, however crude, 
for, so far as we know, religion is an exclusively human phenomenon. 

The question may be asked,—Why should certain men be more 
conscious of God’s presence than others ? This, however, shifts the 
question from “‘ events ” to “ persons,” and brings us face to face 
with the problem of free will. Heredity and environment may 
provide a partial explanation; for an individual brought up in a 
community of “ seekers after God” starts out with a great advan- 
tage; but if we allow free will at all, we must assume that at least 
one individual, at some time, sought God because he chose to do so. 
Thus the emphasis ought to be laid not on “ events,”’ but on “* men.” 
What is distinctive of the history of the Hebrew people is not that 
God was present ‘‘in some special degree ”’ in certain events in that 
history, but that they—or at least certain individuals among them— 
had eyes to see God everywhere. 


Roperick J. F. MAcDoNaALpD. 
KEMBACK, CUPAR-FIFE. 


Il. 


With regard to the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites, 
Professor M‘Fadyen seems to share the general opinion that miracles 
are easier to bring about in the air than in the water. 

So, too, a Christian Scientist, whose eyes had been cured by her 
new faith while her teeth required stopping by a dentist, replied to 
a critic, ‘I suppose God Almighty works more easily in the soft 
tissues.” 

The atomic structure of earth, water, and air is now known to be 
continuous, and to bring about a cyclonic disturbance such as the 
east wind which drove back the waters of the Red Sea, may mean a 
displacement of atoms as great as the temporary formation of “a 
wall of water on the right hand and on the left.” 

Is it not easier to believe that Moses was a seer and knew in some 
transcendent way that if he brought the Israelites to the edge of 
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the sea by a particular date, natural conditions would enable them 
to pass over. 


The coincidence would seem a miracle then, as it would to many 
now. 


LAWRENCE J. JONES. 
THE ATHENXUM. 





“BUTLER AS A THEOLOGIAN.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1923, p. 637.) 


Not having read the Analogy, and quite probably unable to under- 
stand it completely if I tried to read it, I am not sure at all points of 
Professor Broad’s very lucid and stimulating article whether the 
argument is Butler’s or whether it is Professor Broad’s, and I am not 
certain, therefore, that I am trying to communicate with a still 
living person when I raise a question about necessity and determinism, 
which are dealt with in the part of the article extending from the 
paragraph beginning near the foot of page 652 to the paragraph 
ending near the middle of page 654. Professor Broad, however, 
will doubtless be able to help me in any event. 

If we are under the rule of necessity, and if determinism is true, 
and if, therefore, ‘‘ God acted from necessity and not from free-will 
in designing and creating the world,’ I agree that there is nothing 
in that to annul the Argument from Design, and I also agree that there 
is nothing that is not “‘ compatible with the existence of beings who 
approve or disapprove of our actions’; but I think I prefer to stop 
there. If things are determined, the whole process of them is, to 
me, unmoral, and such words as “ reward,” “‘ punish,” ‘“‘ justice,” 
injustice,” ‘* benevolence,” “‘ malevolence,” ought simply to be 
wiped out of our vocabulary, since everything is merely a sequence, 
and we—the murderer, the judge, God himself—are simply part of 
the stream of things. I entirely agree that the alternatives so clearly 
put on page 654 are conclusive and valid; but I think it incorrect 
to say that “the question of determinism or free-will is wholly 
irrelevant to the question of the justice of punishment.” True, it 
does not render unjust that which would be just under a system of 


absolute free-will ; in that limited sense it may be irrelevant, and the- 


statements made in the article are to that extent correct; but it 
does so entirely do away with the idea of justice as such, and therefore 
equally with the idea of injustice as such, that it has an all-important 
bearing on the question as a whole. Society is so constituted that 
when a murder occurs, it says to the murderer through its appointed 
representatives, ““ You are a menace to what we have come to be; 
you must be removed, lest we, who are more important, be destroyed ”’; 
and it no more thinks, if determinism is the proper view, of whether 
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it is just or unjust than I should think it just or unjust if my great 
toe had to be removed because of its having been so badly crushed 
that to keep it as part of my body would endanger my whole life. 
I might regret its removal ; I might strongly disapprove of the whole 
affair; but I should not think the stone malevolent that crushed 
my toe, and no moral question would arise at all. Nor would any 
such question arise in the mind of a consistent determinist about a 
murderer. If God acts under necessity the question of his bene- 
volence is irrelevant, for there is neither malevolence nor benevolence, 
and to ask whether God is just or not is as useful as to suggest justice 
or injustice in an ellipsoid. 

Perhaps it is extremely difficult to be a consistent determinist : 
it is extremely difficulty to be a consistent anything. But it has 
always seemed to me to be much more difficult for an opponent of 
determinism (I am obviously not now thinking of Professor Broad, 
for his personal attitude does not appear in the article) to state his 
view of what determinism is in a consistent way. I have usually 
found determinists, accustomed to think as if determinism were 
true, less likely to be inconsistent than their opponents, who do not 
think constantly in a deterministic direction or sympathetically 
about determinism. It is frequently said that the frightful thing 
about determinism is that if men thought it true they would carelessly 
go to the devil: but that is an obvious fallacy. Determinism is. 
either true or not true. If men think it true, and it is not true, they 
may then be able, by using their power of choice, to go to the devil ; 
but that is the fault of free-will, which lets them go, and not of 
determinism, which would keep them where they could not help 
being. If men think determinism true or not true, and it is true, 
their thought about it will be part of the stream of things and it will 
not be their thought alone, but the whole of things that will make 
them go to Heaven or to Hell. May I suggest to Professor Broad 
that it will be equally poor consolation to one who would have valued 
the company of some old friends in Hell to be told in Heaven that 
he had to go there? But if he is a good determinist, he will not 
think of Heaven or Hell as a punishment or as a reward, nor even as 
a consequence, but merely as part of a sequence. 


THOMAS CARTER. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





‘“* JUDAISM AND EUROPE.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1923, p. 725.) 


I aM sorry that any words of mine should have misled Mr Montefiore 
concerning the theistic position of Unitarians. Unitarians are not 
at the present time on any slippery slope of pantheism. Nor can they 
ever be, unless they forsake their tradition altogether. Though 
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their movement has often been described as intellectual, it would 
be more true to term it moral. Their severest criticism has been 
directed against those doctrines which have seemed to them, 
rightly or wrongly, to undermine man’s sense of responsibility. The 
test they have applied has been ethical as well as metaphysical, 
and they have opposed crude forms of the doctrines of original sin, 
substitutionary punishment, and eternal hell, quite as much as the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Unitarianism and Judaism are one in 
their reverence for God as a Supreme Moral Being. When the New 
Theology was at the height of its promise, they objected to its over- 
emphasis of the doctrine of Immanence, and the consequent oblitera- 
tion of moral distinctions which is characteristic of some forms of 
pantheism. Unitarianism also ‘“‘is not ashamed to make and to 
stress a distinct cleavage between man and God,”’ though it does not 
make the cleavage complete. It teaches that sometimes the spirit 
of God and the spirit of man so blend and work together that no 
dividing line can be drawn between them. They are so much in 
harmony at times that no one can say how much is due to the divine 
impulse and how much to human initiative. But the Unitarian 
‘knows that however high man may rise, there will always be an 
Almighty Power, a Living Will, an Eternal Love for him to reverence, 
worship, and adore, and he agrees that man was, is, and will be 
“indefinitely removed from the absolute perfection of the Divine.” 
Mr Montefiore’s admirable account of the theistic position of Liberal 
Judaism could be allowed to stand as a statement of modern Uni- 
tarianism, though perhaps the latter would pay more regard to the 
law graven in the heart than to any law without. 

The stress laid by Unitarians of late on the immanence of God 
in man has been in reply to the tendency of their critics to quote the 
position of Unitarianism a century and a half ago as that which holds 
to-day. The old Unitarian, in order to make clear that Jesus was to 
be classed with man rather than with God, appeared to make a com- 
plete cleavage between the human and the divine, though his aim 
was not so much to emphasise the humanity of Jesus, which has not 
been a real question at issue since the days of Apollinaris, as the 
divinity in man. Owing to this past effort to show that “ Christ is 
human as we are,” the charge is brought that Unitarians separate 
God from his creation, as Arius did, and by denying the orthodox 
doctrine of the Incarnation render impossible the union of the human 
and the divine. But the Unitarian perceives no difficulty here. He 


says that though man is a creature, in essence he is not foreign to God.- 


As he sometimes expresses it, man has a divine spirit: God has a 
Fatherly human heart: or, to use the words of Martineau, “‘ The 
Incarnation is true not of Christ exclusively, but of man universally 
and of God eternally.” The manner in which this fact has been 
stressed has led Mr Montefiore to detect a pantheistic tendency, 
against which a warning seemed necessary. But the doctrine of 
the transcendence of God, though not his remoteness from his creation, 
is held by Unitarians. God is not a Deus ex machina, for in him we 
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live and move and have our being. The progress in Unitarian faith 
can perhaps be most easily seen in the different attitude in worship. 
The old Unitarian believed that God is One, an Almighty Ruler 
who bestowed gifts upon his children. He dwelt on the unity of God, 
and approached God as though he were a suppliant before a distant 
throne. He sang: 


*“* Awful Being! from thy throne 
Send thy promised blessings down : 
Let thy light, thy truth, thy peace, 
Bid our raging passions cease : 

Glory be to God on high, 
God whose glory fills the sky.” 


This and other hymns which suggest the remoteness of God have 
disappeared from recent hymnals. The modern Unitarian sings : 


“ Oh, gift of gifts, Oh, grace of grace, 
That God should condescend 
To make thy heart his dwelling-place 
And be thy daily Friend.” 


In the latter verse the doctrine of transcendence is present as in the 


former. 
ALFRED HALL. 


SHEFFIELD. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL investigation of the present day tends persistently 
to centre round the problem as to the nature of knowledge. During 
the last few months quite a number of important works have appeared 
that have for their main theme what Mr Russell has concisely ex- 
pressed as “‘ our knowledge of the external world.” Foremost among 
them is Dr C. D. Broad’s very thorough and masterly book, entitled 
Scientific Thought (London: Kegan Paul, 1923), which will afford 
subjects for discussion for a long time to come. At the outset 
Dr Broad distinguishes two branches of philosophy, which he desig- 
nates critical and speculative respectively. By the former term he 
understands the analysis and definition of our fundamental concepts, 
and resolute criticism of our fundamental beliefs; by the latter, 
reflexion upon the whole of experience, in the light of the results 
reached by the various sciences, with a view of attaining some general 
conclusions as to the nature of the universe. His book is exclusively 
concerned with critical philosophy, the necessary basis, as he takes 
it to be, of any fruitful speculation. The first Part deals with the 
traditional concepts of mathematical physics, and their gradual 
modification within the region of physical science ; the second Part 
deals with the sensational and perceptual basis of our scientific con- 
cepts. The treatment of the notions of space, time, and motion in 
the first Part is admirable, and students of philosophy will find it 
helpful in the highest degree. The careful and discriminative dis- 
cussion of the theory of relativity is also of extreme value, and shows 
how unfounded much of the speculation that purports to be based 
upon the theory in question has been. But perhaps no portion of 
this Part of the book is more suggestive and important than the short 
analysis of the concept of ‘ force ”’ (p. 160, sqq.). Dr Broad argues, 
and it seems to me with perfect justice, that there is no inconsistency 
in the description of forces as the sort of factors in nature which 
reveal themselves directly in our feelings of strain. Doubtless it is 
absurd to suppose that the sun feels a strain when it pulls the earth ; 
but this is absurd, not because the sun could not be subject to a strain, 
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but because, having no mind, it cannot feel a strain or anything else. 
I should be prepared to carry the argument further, and to maintain 
that a mind can be rightly said neither to be subject to a strain nor 
to exert force. A multitude of crude theories have sprung from the 
blunder of confusing force with the awareness of it. In the second 
Part, Dr Broad sets forth a theory of perception which, whether it 
be tenable or not, it is a distinct gain to have worked out, as he works 
it out, in detail. Leaving aside what he calls the multiple relation 
theory, he confines attention to the object theory of sensible appear- 
ance—the theory, namely, that appearances are objects, which 
actually have the characteristics that the physical object seems to 
have. One of the obvious difficulties this theory has to encounter is 
that of furnishing any rational ground for the assumption of physical 
objects at all. ‘‘ The belief,’ says Dr Broad, ‘‘ that our sensa are 
appearances of something more permanent and complex than them- 
selves seems to be primitive, and to arise inevitably in us with the 
sensing of the sensa. It is not reached by inference, and could not 
be logically justified by inference” (p. 268). Not only is this an 
extraordinarily lame conclusion, especially in view of the fact that, 
as the author expresses it, physical science ignores sensa and con- 
centrates on physical objects and processes (p. 270), but one is at a 
loss to see how, on the theory in question, the alleged “‘ primitive 
belief ’’ is in any way explicable. At the same time there is a great 
deal in this Part of Dr Broad’s book with which those who do not 
hold his theory of perception may agree. I think, for instance, he 
is clearly right in insisting that it is a sheer logical blunder to suppose 
that the physical theories of light and heat positively disprove the 
common-sense view that physical objects are literally coloured or 
hot (p. 280). In anew volume, Scepticism and Animal Faith (London : 
Constable, 1923), Professor G. Santayana presents a version of things 
which is meant, as he puts it, to obviate occasions for sophistry by 
giving to everyday beliefs a more accurate and circumspect form. 
Empirical criticism, as he conceives it, consists in reverting from the 
things of common sense and science to the immediate data by which 
they are revealed. These data are “ essences ”’ (a term which the 
American “ critical realists ’’ have adopted from Santayana’s previous 
writings), and an “‘ essence ”’ is a given quality or characteristic which 
in bare intuition is taken neither for the manifestation of a substance 
nor for an idea in the mind nor for an event in a world, but simply if 
a colour for that colour and if music for that music and if a face for 
that face (p. 74). In the mere intuition of “ essences ”’ scepticism 
can find rest at last in the absolutely indubitable. These data of 
intuition are not existents, they are universals; they are not ab- 
stracted from things, but are given before the thing can be clearly 
perceived, for they are the terms used in perception ; yet they are 
not given until attention “is stretched upon” the thing, which is 
posited blindly in action; and they come as revelations, delivered 
by the thing to the mind, and symbolising it there. For my part, I 
find this doctrine of ‘‘ essences,” as thus formulated, open to precisely 
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the objection to which, as it seems to me, the “ object theory of 
appearances”’ is open. An “essence,” so conceived, occupies, 
namely, the position of a tertium quid, and effectively blocks the way 
to any apprehension of the real existent thing. How exactly what 
Professor Santayana calls “‘ perception ”’ is related to what he calls 
‘intuition ” one seeks in vain to discover. Perception, I gather, 
consists in discerning, in some way, the qualities or characteristics 
of real objects, which qualities or characteristics should be, according 
to the theory, “ essences.”” And yet we are told that ‘“‘ essences,” 
never having been parts of any perceived object, cannot possibly be 
abstracted from it (p. 94). Again, “* essences ” are said to be symbols 
of what is other than themselves, although it is also said that they 
give no evidence of anything else and are not witnesses (p. 99). But 
if they are symbols, how do they acquire their symbolising character ? 
We are informed in one place (p. 233) that it is instinct which tells 
us that an “ essence ”’ is a sign of something happening in an inde- 
pendent, persisting, indefinitely vast world ; and in another (p. 189) 
that it is experience which reports the existence of something, merely 
as existence ; while, once more, we are said to have experience both 
of essences and of things. “ Instinct ” and “ experience” are im- 
posing words, but they aid us not at all in solving the problem that 
here confronts us. Perception, intelligence, reason, are all, according 
to Professor Santayana, forms of “‘ animal faith ” (p. 288); and it is, 
he holds, upon “ animal faith ” that knowledge both of ourselves and 
of the outer world in the long run reposes. In brute experience, or 
shock, we have an imperious summons to believe both in our own 
existence and in the existence of material things. Few readers will, 
I imagine, be satisfied with this theory of knowledge, but no reader 
can fail to be impressed by the brilliant suggestions and acute criti- 
cisms contained in the book ; and, although the doctrine it expounds 
appears to me untenable, I do not agree with the reviewer in The 
Times (August 23) that it has little to offer in the field of philosophy. 
The Gifford Lectures by Professor E. W. Hobson on The Domain of 
Natural Science (Cambridge : University Press, 1923) make a volume 
which will appeal to a large circle of readers. The author’s main 
aim has, he tells us, been to vindicate, by means of a delineation of 
the realm of natural science, the perfect freedom of religious and 
philosophical thought from any fear of destructive criticism from the 
side of natural science, provided that the autonomy of natural science 
within its own sphere is respected. It is surprising how widespread 


a tertium quid theory of knowledge has become. Even Professor - 


Hobson is of opinion that the province of science is confined to the 
perceptual order of things, which it is its function to classify and 
describe ; and that, whatever realistic assumption be made, there is 
for science no getting beyond the range of percepts to which things- 
in-themselves give rise, no means of getting at the real world which 
the realistic philosopher takes to exist behind phenomena. And yet 
the work of numerous philosophical thinkers has, in recent times, 
been directed to showing that the real world, so far from existing 
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behind phenomena, is rather apprehended through phenomena ; 
and that percepts, so far from screening the real world from us, are 
precisely the means by which we gain acquaintance with it. Professor 
Hobson seems to take for granted that we domot perceive in nature 
entities at all, if by an entity be meant anything more than a construct 
of sense-impressions present and past (p. 59), whereas it is more than 
questionable whether we ever perceive constructs of sense-impressions 
either present or past. It is, of course, true that “‘ we do not perceive 
in nature entities such as atoms and ether,” that we only conceive or 
think them. Nevertheless, the “ concept of an atom ”’ is not an atom ; 
and to say that either electrons or atoms or molecules “ are at least 
concepts, whatever else they may be,”’ is surely paradoxical when one 
reflects that electrons and atoms and molecules are credited with 
properties which by no stretch of imagination can be attributed to 
concepts. Perhaps, however, the best refutation of a statement of 
this sort is to be found in Professor Hobson’s own extremely lucid 
and instructive chapters on “corpuscular theories of matter,” 
** dynamics,” “ the conservation of matter and energy,” “ electricity, 
magnetism, and light,” “the constitution of matter,” “‘ cosmical 
theories,”’ together with those on the nature of the living organism, 
heredity, and the evolution of species. It is an immense field for 
one man to cover, and that this should be done by a scientist of Dr 
Hobson’s eminence is reason for thankfulness. Finally, mention 
should be made in this connexion of an able and thoughtful volume, 
entitled Knowledge and Truth: An Epistemological Essay (London : 
Macmillan, 1923), by Mr Louis Arnaud Reid. The author expounds 
and criticises various current theories of truth—the Coherence theory, 
the theory of the American New Realism, the theories of Alexander 
and Russell, and that of the American Critical Realism. What he 
has to say of the last named is particularly cogent and to the point. 
The “‘ critical realists ’’ assert, on the one hand, that the “‘ essence ”’ 
is the essence of the object, that it is the form of formed matter, that 
we can only know the form of matter, but that to know form is to 
know matter, since the two are one. Yet, they assert, on the other 
hand, that existence is never “‘ given.”” What, in the name of heaven, 
asks Mr Reid, is “ given ” when I perceive this writing-desk, but the 
existing writing-desk itself ? No doubt, it is meaningless to say that 
‘* its existence is given,’’ because existence cannot be borne away from 
essence ; it is the existing thing with its qualities which is given. I 
am glad to find Mr Reid expressing his general agreement with the 
view of the nature of perception which in several papers I have tried 
to explain. He objects, however, that to speak of the content 
apprehended and of the content of the act by which it is apprehended 
is confusing. I think, if he bears in mind that one is presupposing 
that every concrete thing and event is analysable into “ existence ” 
and ‘‘ content,” he will see, on further consideration, that there is no 
confusion here. The “‘ content apprehended ”’ is just so much of 
the content of the object as is discriminated by the conscious subject. 
The term ‘“ content’ may not be a good one (although it is very 
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difficult to find a better; witness, for instance, the perplexities to 
which the use of the term ‘“‘ essence”’ has led); but it is at least 
employed unambiguously. 

Professor W. R. Sorley’s important article on “Time and 
Reality ’’ (Mind, April 1923) is a searching criticism of Bosanquet’s 
metaphysical position. Time, in Bosanquet’s view, is deprived of 
its significance because of the way in which he illegitimately sundered 
the connexion between time and what he yet called the “life” of 
the infinite. The sunderance was due to the abstractness which 
characterised his notion of reality. Reality, as he defined it, is 
thought. But by thought Bosanquet did not mean “a course of 
ideas in finite experience”; he meant “the objective order of things.” 
It is the ‘‘ order of things,” not the things ordered, that, according to 
him, is ultimately real. And this order, it is true, does not involve 
time; the planet in its orbit and the statesman in his conduct are 
temporal facts, but the law of gravitation and the concept of justice 
are not. The notion of ultimate reality as an abstract system of 
truth will not, however, Professor Sorley urges, explain either time 
or existence. 

Dr Bosanquet was actively engaged in philosophical work up 
to the very end, and it is a pleasing duty to welcome the Three 
Chapters on the Nature of Mind (London: Macmillan, 1923) which 
Mrs Bosanquet has seen through the press and which were to have 
been introductory to a longer book. They betray no sign of in- 
firmity, but have all the vigour and grace of the earlier writings. 
The first chapter deals with the mind as it is for the biographer or 
the novelist, the second with the mind on the Brentano-Meinong 
basis, and the third with what is named ‘the Russell mind.” As 
a criticism of Meinong, the second chapter misses the mark, because 
in it Meinong’s theory is altogether misconceived ; but, as throwing 
light upon Bosanquet’s own position, it is of special interest. What 
emerges very clearly out of the discussion is that Bosanquet had no 
place, in his philosophic scheme, for an individual mental life, as 
it is studied by'the psychologist. There are percepts but no acts 
of perceiving, thoughts but no acts of thinking, desires but no acts 
of desiring. Thought, it is repeatedly insisted, is not an act of mind 
(indeed, the mind cannot be rightly said to exercise any act at all) ; 
thought is rather the control of that ‘‘ complex of psychical matter 
which may be called a mind” by the object, the self-assertion of 
reality according to its characteristic laws, the self-maintenance of 
universals, every universal being a growing creature, tending to 
expand, to ramify, to specify, to differentiate and adapt itself. It 
is not surprising to find him, from this point of view, sympathising 
with Mr Russell’s attempt in The Analysis of Mind to get rid of the 
notion of a “ subject ” or “ single observer,” and arguing that there 
is nothing to be called ‘‘ the mind ” of which there are acts directed 
upon objects. What he takes to be defective in Mr Russell’s analysis 
is the neglect to assign to thought, in the sense indicated, a place 
in its own right as governing and controlling the complex of psychical 
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material. A very different view of the nature of mind would seem 
to be implied by Professor J. Laird in an article on ‘‘ Mental Process 
and the Conscious Quality ” (Mind, July 1923). What he means by 
“‘the conscious quality ” can, he admits, only be defined ostensively ; 
it is the common quality found in such states as feeling pleasure and 
pain, doubting and fearing, judging and striving. He holds that 
‘** mental ”’ series may and do occur (e.g. dispositions, tendencies, etc.), 
some of whose members, at least, are without the conscious quality. 
And he does not think that these can all be explained as cases of 
so-called “secondary automatisms.” In a small volume on The 
Contact between Minds (London: Macmillan, 1928), Mr C. Delisle 
Burns handles a very difficult and at the same time a very important 
problem, the way, namely, in which we come to believe in the ex- 
istence of other minds than our own. The solution of the problem 
which he advances is that “‘ other minds ”’ are enjoyed in the same 
sense as, in Alexander’s phraseology, ‘“‘my own” is enjoyed. The 
guiding idea in his argument is, he says, that experience of vital 
processes is not necessarily experience of “‘my” process; and he 
thinks that philosophers have been misled by an uncritical “* person- 
alism.”” I confess I do not see what “‘ personalism”’ has to do with 
it. What I should have thought is implied by those who distinguish 
Erlebnis from other kinds of awareness is that a mental process is 
“lived through ” in that mental process itself, and that one mental 
process cannot “live through ” another, even when they both occur 
as processes of the same mind. Mr Burns’ book is, however, a 
genuine piece of philosophical work, carefully reasoned and lucidly 
written, and the argument it develops is well thought out and 
sustained. 

The lectures which compose the small volume, entitled Matter, 
Life, Mind, and God (London: Methuen, 1923), by Professor R. F. 
Alfred Hoernlé, were originally given to Newcastle audiences con- 
sisting mainly of men and women without any special training in 
philosophy. The design was to review some of the chief movements 
in contemporary thought in order to show that, in spite of their 
diversity, they exhibit traces, at least, of a coherent pattern, and 
hold out the promise and possibility of unity in our spiritual life— 
a unity no less of thought than of feeling. The lectures are popular 
in the best sense of the term; they do not merely summarise the 
results of other men’s work, but endeavour to indicate, in an in- 
dependent manner, the bearing of that work upon problems which 
readers with a background of general education cannot fail to have 
thrust upon them. In the second lecture Professor Hoernlé deals 
with the modern revolt against materialism, and shows how com- 
pletely the conception of nature outlined in Professor Whitehead’s 
epoch-making writings differs from that which was prevalent thirty 
yearsago. Inthe third lecture, he discusses mechanism and teleology, 
and emphasises the importance of L. J. Henderson’s researches as 
tending to prove that there is an “ order ” or “ pattern ” among the 
constituent elements of material nature, uniquely adapted to the 
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needs of life. The fourth lecture treats of the nature and function 
of mind, and traces converging lines of reflexion in psychological 
investigation based upon theories of a most conflicting character. 
And lastly, in a fifth lecture on religion and the meaning of God, 
he enforces the contention that for the modern mind the great 
question is not whether God exists, but rather what God is—whether 
the personal spirit of the theist, or a super-personal Reality in its 
character of perfection, or the infinite world with its nisus towards 
deity. In connection with this concluding lecture, I may appro- 
priately refer to the able and suggestive paper on “ Science and 
Religion,” by Mr Julian S. Huxley, contained in the volume of Essays 
edited by Mr F. S. Marvin, and entitled Science and Civilization 
(Oxford: University Press, 1923). By a rapid but instructive survey 
of the course of evolution, as we are now justified in viewing it, Mr 
Huxley tries to show that the term “ God,” no less than (say) the 
terms ‘‘ Energy ”’ or ‘‘ Justice,” has a real meaning and a scientifically- 
based connotation. He holds, indeed, that a purely intellectual 
analysis can furnish no ground for finding personality in God, and 
he can discover no warranty for doing so elsewhere. But, he urges, 
it is undeniable that the conception which man has of the universe 
and of its relation to himself exercises important effects upon his life, 
and he would apply the name “God ” to this anthropological fact. 
It would, in this sense, be true to say that God is the universe, not 
as such, but so far as it is grasped in its entirety by a mind, or 
embodied in an idea, and in consequence capable of influencing that 
mind, and through it the whole course of events. In the same 
volume there is also contained a fascinating paper by Professor 
A. N. Whitehead on “‘ The First Physical Synthesis.” ‘‘ Our modern 
civilization,’’ writes Professor Whitehead, ‘‘ is due to the fact that 
in the year when Galileo died (1642), Newton was born,” and he 
proceeds in a delightful way to tell the story of how Galileo disposed 
of the medieval conception of the physical universe, and of how 
Newton enunciated the definitions, principles, and proofs which have 
ever since formed the basis of physical science. Professor Arthur 
Platt’s short paper on “‘ Aspects of Biological and Geological Know- 
ledge in Antiquity ” is likewise of striking interest. Aristotle, he 
thinks, was incomparably the greatest biologist of his time, perhaps 
the greatest of all time. Even Aristotle’s contention that the heart 
was the seat of sensation and of thought is a proof of his greatness, 
for it was based upon what was in fact a very great discovery. He 
had practised vivisection, and had found out that if you cut or burn 
the brain it does not feel. 

A somewhat novel thesis is advanced and defended by Professor 
W. H. Sheldon in an article on “ Another Form of the Ontological 
Argument ” (Phil. R., July 1923). Professor Sheldon argues that 
the only intelligible kind of world, the only world we can accept as 
real, is one in which all intrinsically possible beings are realised, and 
realised equally ; equally, because if, all being realised, some were 
more frequent than others, there would be an inexplicable preference. 
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In such a world God, or the Perfect Being, must, unless he is internally 
inconsistent, exist. And Professor Sheldon tries to show that the 
notion of a perfect being is not internally inconsistent. Moreover, 
if God must exist, he must exist always and everywhere. For in 
every field of being every possibility must exist unless prevented by 
the special conditions of that field. But God, whose will is realised in 
the realisation of all beings, can never be ruled out by the special 
conditions of any field. He is, therefore, both eternal and omni- 
present,—that is to say, an absolutely necessary being. Such is 
what the writer takes to be the truth of the “ ontological proof.” 
The question one would like to ask Professor Sheldon is, what pre- 
cisely does he mean by a “ possibility,” and how does it differ from 
an actual existent ? He seems to assume that possibility plus a 
factor which we may call w=actuality. What exactly is this 2, 
and how does he propose to account for it ? 

It is gratifying to chronicle the appearance of The Australian 
Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, a new quarterly periodical 
which, it is to be hoped, will have a long and prosperous life. In the 
second number (June 1923) there is an interesting article by Mr 
Bertrand Russell on ‘‘ Vagueness.”” Vagueness and précision alike 
are, according to Mr Russell, characteristics which can only belong 
to a representation, of which language is an example. They have to 
do with the relation between a representation and that which it 
represents. Apart from representation, whether cognitive or mechani- 
cal, there can be no such thing as either vagueness or precision ; 
things are what they are, and there is an end of it. But, Mr Russell 
tells us, vagueness in our knowledge is, he believes, merely a particular 
case of a general law of physics, the law, namely, that the “ appear- 
ances ” of a thing at different places are less and less differentiated 
as we get farther away from the thing. ‘“‘ Appearances,” in his view, 
are purely physical—the sort of thing that, if it is visual, can be photo- 
graphed. He believes that most of the problems of epistemology, 
in so far as they are genuine, are really problems of physics. ‘‘ People 
do not say that a barometer ‘ knows ’ when it is going to rain; but 
I doubt,” he says, ‘if there is any essential difference in this respect 
between the barometer and the person who observes it.” Yet he 
does not attempt to explain how, in “ cognitive representation,” all 
cases of vagueness are to be accounted for by the law which he 
enunciates. If, for example, Mr Russell and a Hottentot are standing 
side by side and both observing a locomotive, is the vagueness of the 
latter’s representation, as compared with Mr Russell’s, to be explained 
by its being shown to be a particular instance of the said law? Iam 
afraid the “‘ proof ’’ would only serve to illustrate what Mr Russell 
calls ‘‘ the fallacy of verbalism ’—the fallacy that consists in mis- 
taking the properties of words for the properties of things. 

The Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale for April-June 1928 is a 
special number devoted to articles on Pascal, on the occasion of the 
third centenary of his birth. G. Dawes Hicks. 
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A Study of Kant. By James Ward, Fellow of the British Academy.— 
Cambridge : University Press, 1922.—Pp. vii+206. 

Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). Annual Philosophical Lecture (Henri- 
ette Hertz Trust). From Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. x. By James Ward, F.B.A.—Oxford: University Press, 
1922.—Pp. 22. 


ProFEssor Warp tells us that had he not been invited by the British 
Academy to deliver last year the Henriette Hertz Lecture on a Master 
Mind, the book on Kant now before us might never have seen the 
light. There could scarcely be more striking testimony to the value of 
a lectureship of this description. The call to deliver an hour’s lecture 
has induced Professor Ward to bring to a head, with the thorough- 
ness so characteristic of him, a lifelong study of the Kantian writings 
and the vast literature that has gathered round them. Thus, in 
addition to the lecture itself, which consists in the main of an admir- 
able restatement and summary of the results of the Study, we have 
a volume that will take its place as containing one of the most acute 
and penetrative treatments of the Critical philosophy in our language, 
or indeed in any language. From beginning to end it exhibits a 
close and intimate acquaintance with the text of the Kantian works ; 
and the crucial issues which Kant’s researches raise are, with unerring 
judgment, selected for more detailed scrutiny and examination. 

At the outset Professor Ward emphasises the central position 
occupied by Kant in modern philosophy. It is scarcely doubtful to 
what this pre-eminence is due. To have formulated the problem of 
the possibility of knowledge—even of the knowledge of self—and to 
have put it in the forefront of philosophical inquiry was certainly 
a great step forward in the history of speculative thought. To 
have shown, as Kant succeeded in showing, that the consciousness 
of self is only possible in relation to, and in contrast with, a system 
of objective facts other than and distinct from the unity of the self 
cognising them was a greater advance still. To have realised, as no 
one previously had realised, that the knowledge of self, so far from 
being immediate, in the Cartesian sense, contained implicitly within 
it the whole network of notions through which the relations of the 
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individual subject to nature may be grasped, and by means of which 
answers, such as are possible, may be given to the questions that 
reason is constrained to ask concerning human life and destiny, 
meant providing a new bent to, a new direction for, philosophical 
investigation. 

The import and significance of this discovery—for a discovery it 
certainly was—Professor Ward tries to make apparent by tracing, 
with singular clearness and precision, the gradual development 
towards it in Kant’s pre-critical writings. He shows how Kant, 
setting out on his philosophical career in 1755 as a rationalist of the 
school of Leibniz, though then with grave misgivings as to certain 
of its distinctive tenets, came during the years from 1762 to 1766 
into contact with the thought of Locke and Hume, and, for a 
while renouncing his former creed, ranged himself on the side of an 
empiricism, more or less tinged with scepticism, until, after a further 
lapse of four years, he to some extent reverted, in the well- 
known Dissertation of 1770, to rationalism once more. There are 
few such instructive modes of discipline for the philosophical student 
as to follow Kant’s wrestling during this long period with the funda- 
mental problem of epistemology. The rationalistic and empirical 
doctrines of the eighteenth century had both been brought to a 
stand before similar difficulties ; neither of them seemed capable of 
furnishing a satisfactory explanation of knowledge. The former 
method had terminated in an absolute severance of thought from 
things. The mind was conceived as equipped with a set of principles 
of its own, but these appeared to be divested of all power of repre- 
senting concrete fact. The latter method led easily to a final view 
that was confronted with much the same impasse. Each isolated 
“‘idea,”’? each mental atom, seeing that it existed, had at least the 
formal mark of possibility or inner consistency. Concerning it, 
therefore, judgments could always be made which did not go beyond 
inner consistency, analytic judgments namely. But any proposition 
the import of which was relation among real external facts would 
appear to be logically unwarranted. And, in face of both these 
methods, Kant, during his Wanderjahre, was perpetually struggling 
with the issue thus forced upon him: How is it possible that know- 
ledge should have at once characteristics peculiar to it as belonging 
to ‘mind—universality and necessity—and, at the same time, worth 
~or value as indicative of real existence—existence which ex hypothesi 
is other than the mind itself? In most of the pre-critical writings 
Kant is to be found clinging to the rationalistic dogma that intelli- 
gence, per se, is the source of certain notions or pure concepts, and 
that the business of metaphysics generally is the analysis of these 
notions. Even in the Dissertation (which, on this account, I should 
regard as belonging to the Pre-Critical period), these pure notions 
were still treated as standing in no immediate relation to experi- 
ence; they did not hold the position with reference to experience 
afterwards assigned to the categories, but were looked upon as occupy- 
ing a sphere quite apart from sensuous things, or phenomena, and 
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as in some unfathomable manner enabling intelligence to attain to 
determinations of things-in-themselves, or noumena. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Ward makes it abundantly evident that from this view of 
pure notions Kant never succeeded in wholly freeing himself; that, 
although the Critique of Pure Reason unfolds a principle by means 
of which it may be overcome, yet, in applying that principle, Kant 
was continually hampered by remnants of his earlier doctrine ; and 
that to the last he employed, in his mode of exposition, terminology 
only explicable by reference to it. 

When the main question of the central portion of the Critique, 
published in 1781, came to be formulated, it was, as Professor Ward 
points out, almost in the very words in which it was first of all pro- 
pounded to Herz in the celebrated letter of 1772. ‘‘ What warrant is 
there for the application of the categories to experience, if—as Kant 
and rationalism generally assumed—they are essentially independent 
of it?’ The Critical solution, when at length reached, amounted 
in brief to this. The categories are at once the forms of combination 
which make up the nature of the thinking subject and the forms of 
combination that are to be met with in the realm of objective fact. 
They are certainly subjective, but subjective only in the sense that, 
as universal and necessary, they are the ultimate conditions of 
objectivity. Unity of consciousness is only realised in, and always 
demands as its complement, what may be called unity in the content 
apprehended. Or, as Professor Ward puts it, “‘ unity of apperception 
entails the objective unity, in which experience at the thought-level 
begins ; for it is through it ‘ that all the manifold given in an intuition 
is unified in some concept of the object ’ ’’ (p. 51). 

Upon this principle, Professor Ward lays stress as the most 
fruitful and original of Kant’s contributions to philosophy. But he 
maintains that Kant had become so addicted to the formalism of 
his pre-critical period as not to see clearly all that the transcendental 
synthesis based on the “ functional” unity of self-consciousness in 
knowing really meant. For instance, despite his efforts, he never 
contrived to exhibit the fusion of elements into the unity of know- 
ledge as more than a mechanical one. Sense-data as modes of 
affection, schemata as modes of productive imagination, categories 
as modes of understanding, are linked together, yet they appear to 
have an existence and a nature independently of one another, and 
of the synthesis in which they are combined. Moreover, notwith- 
standing his repudiation of the theory of preformation and his com- 
parison of his own theory of the origin of concepts to that of epigenesis, 
Kant ignored the genetic continuity of experience, and, with the want 
of historical sense characteristic of his time, never raised the question 
as to how the higher level of conceptual experience is attained. 
** Apart from the systematised experience obtained through the real 
categories he can find nothing left save what he fancifully styles 
‘a rhapsody of perceptions, which is not knowledge (Erkenntniss), and 
could never yield an altogether coherent consciousness.’ How in 
that case the behaviour of the lower animals, the gradual advance of 
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every normal child and of the human race as a whole from such a 
beginning to ‘the age of reason’ (is conceivable), he never dreamed of 
explaining” (p. 65). In fact, for Kant there was no continuity 
traceable between sensibility and understanding; he was content 
with the hard-and-fast line that Plato had drawn between them. 

Little doubt can be entertained as to the substantial justice of 
this criticism. From the psychological point of view, at any rate, we 
are bound to regard the self and its unity not as primordial data, but 
as constituents of experience which are under the same laws of change 
and development as we find in experience as a whole. If we cannot 
suppose the generalised form of systematised knowledge to be in any 
way present in the primitive stages of consciousness, neither can we 
conclude that there are given there the correlates of that form, 
namely, the self and its unity. But this line of consideration compels 
us, I think, to proceed further. If the advance from consciousness 
to self-consciousness is a gradual advance, if the categories involved 
in perceptual experience are not yet the highly generalised ones 
involved in experience of a later stage, then Kant was obviously 
wrong in making the whole burden of orderliness and uniformity in 
nature to rest upon a merely formal unity, as the unity of self-con- 
sciousness was usually taken by him to be. In that case, the formal 
unity must in some way be determined by what belongs more strictly 
to the concrete material of experience. Kant, it will be remembered, 
described the merely formal unity as analytical, but insisted that for 
knowledge there is requisite a synthetic unity. Now, by a synthetic 
unity can only be meant one the terms of which are in no way 
deducible from the unity of self, but which are given. These syn- 
thetical unities—for there are more than one—are the schematised 
categories, the modes of combination of the material in space and 
time, the general structure of which makes up the material system ; 
and it is clear that we come to be aware of them through reflexion on 
the nature of systematised knowledge. That in such systematised 
knowledge unity of self is realised, Kant has certainly demonstrated ; 
but recognition of that truth does not force us to the peculiar position 
that the form of this knowledge is imposed on the material by the 
self. On the contrary, the facts would rather lead to the quite 
different conclusion that in the character of the given material are 
to be found the definite conditions which are imposed on the activity 
of the self; and that the problem which really calls for solution is 
how, through these general forms of unity in the concrete material of 
experience, formal unity of consciousness is possible. 

What I have just said has a distinct bearing on the argument in 
reference to the metaphysical side of the Kantian philosophy which 
our author develops in an extremely interesting way in the latter 
part of his book and in his lecture. Professor Ward holds that in 
the last resort our interpretation of the world must be anthropo- 
morphic, or in terms of ourselves; and he takes it to be one of the 
great merits of the Dialectic and of the two subsequent Critiques that 
the system of thought worked out in them is a system of philo- 
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sophical anthropomorphism. In the Dialectic, Kant’s “ flawless 
ideal,”’ the ‘“‘ conception which completes and crowns the whole of 
human knowledge,” was that of a divine personality, possessing 
indeed infinite perfection, but resembling the human personality in 
having understanding, feeling pleasure and displeasure, and exer- 
cising volitional activity. In the second Critique, the existence of 
God was postulated as essential to the realisation of what we ought 
to be, and this postulate, based not on what we know but on what 
we are, is “surely nothing if it is not anthropomorphic” (p. 93). 
More conspicuous still, the anthropomorphic trend of Kant’s reflexion 
is manifested in the Critique of Judgment. In the assumption which 
the Urteilskraft is, according to Kant, compelled to make in order 
to bring induction within the range of the a priori—the assumption 
of purposiveness (Zweckmdssigkeit)—which, while it cannot be re- 
garded as constitutive of things, is yet “‘ regulative” for the reflecting 
judgment, we have at the outset an instance of anthropomorphism. 
So, too, in the discussion of the esthetical judgment which Kant 
based on the adaptedness of the beautiful to our faculties—an adapta- 
tion which, being formal, is the same for us all, and the form, 
though subjective, being attributed by us to the object—we have the 
suggestion of “ spirit greeting spirit,’ and this again is an anthropo- 
morphic conception. Once more, in the second part of this Critique, 
which is concerned with the teleological judgment, and of which the 
behaviour of organic beings is the theme, Kant required “‘ at least 
one principle more ” to make such behaviour intelligible. Mechanism 
may suffice for dealing with ‘“‘ external causes”’; but the Newton 
of a blade of grass is never likely to appear. In this context it is 
not merely with “subjective purposiveness,’’ which is all that the 
appreciation of the beautiful implies, but with ‘‘ causes working in a 
purposelike way (absichtlich),”’ in other words, with objective ends 
(Zwecke), that we have to do. Special experiences are here the 
occasion which brings reason (as distinct from understanding) into 
operation, and reason prescribes an Idea, in conformity with which 
our judgments are framed. ‘“‘When we reflect about it, the inner 
form of a mere blade of grass is sufficient to show that its origin is 
possible only according to the rule of ends.”’ And then “ prompted 
by the infinite number of such instances we are led on to assume that 
design in the combination of natural causes is the universal principle 
of the world.” This Idea of God towards which teleology points, 
was, it is true, in Kantian phraseology, regulative and not consti- 
tutive; design, if it be thought to be universal throughout nature, 
may suggest the Idea of divine genius as its author, but cannot 
justify it. All the same, the Idea is anthropomorphic. Finally, 
what the theoretical reason fails to do the practical reason is able to 
accomplish. In the fact of freedom we have a principle capable not 
only of determining the idea of the supersensible within us but 
through this of determining it also without us, if not in the realm 
of theoretical knowledge, yet in the realm of conduct. The 
ethical theology in which the last Critique terminates is anthro- 
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pomorphic, instructing us to orientate the natural in terms of 
the spiritual. 

Professor Ward has, of course, no desire to defend the crude and 
fantastic kinds of anthropomorphism, applied either to nature or 
to God, that are prevalent enough. He commends Kant’s anthropo- 
morphism because, and in so far as, it is critical. And with the 
considerations I should like, in conformity with what I have argued 
above, to press in this connexion, I do not imagine he would have 
reason to quarrel. Granting that every category, every notion or 
idea, we can use in respect to things and their relations, is neces- 
sarily a transcript from our own nature and our own experience, 
still that does not by any means imply that we are importing into the 
“* given ” mere thoughts or images of our own. If it be true that the 
subjective life of mind is not to be conceived as standing, so to speak, 
equipped from the first with a whole armoury of categories for 
mastering given fact, if any knowledge we come to acquire of the 
self is knowledge of it in relation to the “not self” with which 
throughout experience it interacts (p. 159), then surely anthropo- 
morphism, in a critical sense, implies not so much that we project 
on to objective fact attributes pertaining to the subject as that we 
interpret objective fact by notions or ideas which objective fact has 
itself been the means of generating. For mind lives not in vacuo ; 
it comes to be itself only through its apprehension of what is other 
than itself; and conceived apart from its environment it sinks into 
an empty abstraction. Kant’s errors, in working out the correlation 
between subject and object, were, it seems to me, chiefly due to his 
laying the emphasis on the wrong side of the antithesis. For 
example, he took the abstract category of causality to be a form of 
thought constituting a necessary condition of the experience of the 
uniformities of nature, whereas a truer analysis would have disclosed 
that uniformity in the concrete material of experience is a condition 
involved in the genesis of intelligence, and that were the parts of 
experience given in perfectly chaotic fashion no subject, no thought, 
and, of course, no forms of thought would be possible. If, then, 
what in familiar phraseology are often called products of mind would 
be more accurately described as conditions involved in the very 
making of mind, the fact that ‘‘ not only the savage and the poet 
live in an anthropomorphic world,” but “‘ philosophers, early and 
late, live there too ”’ (p. 87), need neither surprise nor disquieten us. 
There is no presumption that we are doing violence to the universe 
in interpreting it anthropomorphically if it is the universe itself that 
has made us anthropomorphic. 

Unfortunately no space is left for discussing the sections of Dr 
Ward’s book which deal with the doctrine of inner sense—sections 
which, from the point of view of Kantian exegesis, are of exceptional 
interest and value. The author entirely succeeds, I think, in show- 
ing the utterly untenable character of the doctrine in itself, and the 
endless difficulties into which Kant is plunged in attempting to render 
it intelligible. The very contrast which he drew between the em- 
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pirical subject and the pure ego tends to make it appear as though 
he regarded the latter as a substantive existent in some way externally 
related to experience, whereas, in the more cautious passages of the first 
Critique, I do not believe (although, I am afraid, here Professor Ward 
would dissent) he meant by the term more than a logical unity—the 
common feature, namely, of all parts of experience that they are, as 
we ambiguously express it, ‘‘ in consciousness.” 

Professor Ward’s book is not only an important contribution to 
Kantian literature ; it is no less important as throwing light upon 
his own constructive philosophy. After writing The Realm of Ends, 
it was fitting that he should endeavour to come to terms with the 
fundamental positions of the Critical system. For, on the whole, 
Kant is probably the philosopher with whose trend of thought 
Professor Ward is most nearly in accord. And, while he is unsparing 
in exposing the inconsequences of many of Kant’s lines of reflexion, 
no discerning reader can fail to see that underlying and animating 
the entire Study there is a genuine admiration for the lonely thinker 
whose one aim was to attain truth, and whose chief happiness con- 
sisted in the patient search for it. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Dialogues on Metaphysics and on Religion. By Nicolas Malebranche. 
Translated by Morris Ginsberg, with a Preface by Professor G. 
Dawes Hicks.—London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1923.— 
Pp. 374. 


IN a way it is, perhaps, a pity that a work which is a classic of French 
literature should be translated into English at all. Most educated 
Englishmen have some knowledge of the French language, and the 
publication of translations is a temptation to know less of it than they 
might easily do, and so to miss the exquisite flavour of good French 
prose. But if a concession is to be made to our native indolence in this 
matter, it is certainly desirable that we should have translations of 
the great works of so considerable a thinker as Malebranche, the 
more that with the revival of the problem of ‘ universals,”’ so char- 
acteristic of the philosophy of the last twenty years, much of his 
doctrine has acquired a very real significance for.our own day which 
it had not for our fathers. 


If I may make a few very general remarks about the translation 


before us, I should like, in the first place, to say that it suffers inevitably 
from certain deficiencies which should be removed when the book 
reaches, as I hope it may, its second edition. As Professor Dawes 
Hicks says in his Preface, there is no good collected edition of the 
works of Malebranche. The text of the Entretiens sur la Méta- 
physique in the so-called Giuvres Completes is also in many places 
seriously defective. It errs in some places by omitting important 
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qualificatory clauses, in others by sheer stupid misprints, and in one 
(p. 208 of Mr Ginsberg’s translation), by the dropping of half a dozen 
lines and the consequent conversion of an important paragraph into 
nonsense. Careful comparison seems to show that it is this defective 
text which the translator has followed, apparently not without mis- 
givings, since more than once he has avoided reproducing nonsense 
by the device of boldly violating grammar. It would have been 
far better to adopt as the basis of the version the “‘ second edition ”’ 
published by Leers in 1690, “with the author’s corrections and 
improvements,” and vitiated only by a few occasional misprints. 
It would be desirable in a second edition to revise the book carefully 
on the basis of this superior text. As a translator Mr Ginsberg 
succeeds in giving a faithful representation of the general sense of 
the dialogues, but I cannot say that he is to be trusted implicitly 
in his renderings of individual sentences. Partly, I suspect, that 
a fair number of annoying errors of the press have been passed over 
in the correcting of proofs, partly also, it is plain that he is not 
quite at home in the use of our language. There are also perhaps 
a score or more of places where the sense of his author is destroyed 
apparently from unfamiliarity with French idiom, especially with the 
idiomatic uses of the negative particles. 

I may perhaps be allowed to make a few remarks, suggested by 
Mr Ginsberg’s Introduction, on the real place of Malebranche in the 
history of philosophy. Mr Ginsberg’s Introduction is a good piece of 
work from the commonly accepted point of view, which regards the 
Cartesian influence on Malebranche as extremely important, and 
consequently judges him mainly by comparison with Descartes him- 
self and with*Spinoza. As compared with other accounts of Male- 
branche, written from the same general standpoint, Mr Ginsberg’s has 
the great merit of laying a more special stress on the influence of Neo- 
Platonism and St Augustine than is usual. Personally, I should go 
much further. I do not believe that it is of any real importance for 
the understanding of Malebranche to.compare him with Spinoza at 
all. Malebranche is not a half-way house to Spinoza, but a “‘ whole- 
way ” house to Malebranche. If Spinozism is to be got out of him, 
it can only be got by an unconscious perversion of his fundamental 
premisses. Thus when Malebranche uses language about the 
omnipresence of God which attributes extension to him, this is 
not in the least a move in the direction of Spinoza’s conception 
of the “ parallelism” of the attributes of a God who may equally 
well be called “‘ Nature”; it is strictly orthodox scholasticism. 
Malebranche is reasserting the scholastic doctrine that all the “ per- 
fections ’’ of “‘ creatures ” exist in the Creator “in a more eminent 
manner.” The peculiarity of Spinoza’s position is that he keeps 
faithfully to this point of view when he is talking about “thought,” 
and even goes the length of declaring that will and understanding 
in God have nothing but the name in common with will and under- 
standing in ourselves, but deserts the principle when he talks about 
“* extension” in God. He never tells us, as on his premisses he 
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should, that extension in God has only the name in common with 
‘“‘ extension ’’ in the creatures. The result is that his attribute of 
extension is precisely what Malebranche calls “‘ intelligible extension,” 
and rightly, on the principles common to himself and Spinoza, 
denies to be a real characteristic of God’s nature. Malebranche is 
far the more rigidly logical writer of the two, and presents a much 
more carefully thought-out system for our acceptance. He is strictly 
true to the Neo-Platonic principles which Spinoza brings into hopeless 
confusion at the very start by his careless confusion of the “ self- 
caused ”’ (causa sui) with the transcendent “ necessary being ”’ which 
is its own esse. Even the Cartesianism of Malebranche seems to 
me a wholly secondary thing. His fundamental problems are not 
suggested by anything in Cartesianism ; all that Descartes is respon- 
sible for is the special colouring of some of the answers to them. 

The point I want to make, then, is this. The leading features of 
Malebranche’s doctrine only become intelligible when we remember 
that properly he is the successor not of Descartes, but of Bonaventura 
and Augustine, and that the real enemy whom he has in view in 
his more polemical passages is St Thomas, though naturally he does 
not say so. If Descartes had never existed, the most characteristic 
of Malebranche’s doctrines might perfectly well have been what they 
are, though the secondary detail would probably have been in some 
ways different. The blunder of regarding Malebranche simply as a 
continuator of Descartes is a mere consequence of the bad habit of 
looking on the “‘ Middle Ages” as a blank in the history of phil- 
osophy. As M. Gilson has demonstrated, this misconception is fatal 
to a real understanding of Descartes himself. The Meditations will 
largely remain a sealed book to anyone who is not alive to Descartes’ 
return from Thomism to the Augustinian Platonism which had 
culminated in Bonaventura. Malebranche, however, is much more 
Augustinian than Descartes and, in some ways, than Bonaventura, 
and it is from the principles of Augustinianism that his thought 
requires to be explained. 

Let me indicate very briefly the evidence for this view. The 
Entretiens of themselves make it clear that Occasionalism is only a 
consequence of Malebranche’s central position. The really funda- 
mental points in his scheme are just two—(1) that all knowledge of the 
universal is contemplation of the “ideal archetypes ”’ of things as 
they exist in the divine understanding; sense does not reveal the 
Universal, it merely “suggests it,” furnishes an occasion for the 
mind to turn its attention to a given “intelligible idea’; (2) the 
connection between the human soul and the body is, strictly speaking, 
“accidental,” an arbitrary consequence of the divine will. Both these 
doctrines, from the second of which Occasionalism directly follows, 
amount to a reassertion of Augustinianism against Thomas, and are 
aimed at two principal Thomistic positions, the sharp distinction 
between reason and revelation, and the Aristotelian conception of the 
soul as the “‘ form ” of its body. The first doctrine comes ultimately 
from the Phaedo and Meno of Plato, but in its Christianised form what 
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it really means is that all knowledge, whether of the truths of geometry 
or of those of the Faith, depends on a direct contact of the human 
mind with God who “‘illuminates it.” That we “see all things in God ”’ 
is only another version of the formula of medieval Augustinianism, 
Christus magister ad omnia. The Thomistic sharp distinction 
between “ natural ” and “ revealed ”’ religion, the direct antithesis of 
this view of knowledge, depends on the more ultimate doctrine that 
the universal truths of science are somehow “ elicited ’’ by ‘ abstrac- 
tion ’ from the data of sense, and that no direct ‘ illumination ”’ is 
required for this work of abstraction. In denying this possibility of 
abstraction and maintaining that the function of sense is to furnish 
us, not with data, but with suggestions, both Descartes and Male- 
branche are simply going back to the Augustinian position, though 
Malebranche is more explicit and thorough than Descartes in his 
recognition of the implications of the reversion. It is noticeable that 
he even goes back beyond Bonaventura, who had been content to 
identify the work of reason in discovering the “universal” with 
“abstraction”? in the Aristotelian fashion. The depreciation of 
natural science in the Entretiens is another example of the same thing. 
When Malebranche comes to the point of maintaining that, e.g., the 
chief reason for the creation of insects is that in such processes as the 
transition from the larva to the imago we see a “‘ natural ” figure of the 
humiliation and exaltation of Jesus Christ, he is reverting to the pre- 
Thomistic view of nature as simply a symbolism by the aid of which 
we learn to decipher the other symbolism of. the Scriptures. He 
connects here, directly, not merely with Bonaventura but with such 
earlier and less orthodox writers as Scotus Erigena and “ Dionysius.” 

So the real point of his extreme opposition of “* spirit ” to “‘ matter ”’ 
is to oppose the Thomist view that, soul being the “form ” of its 
body, the “ parted ”’ soul is not strictly the man, but a res incompleta. 
Our soul is not, in its own nature, something which requires union 
with our body ; it is, indeed, connected with it more closely than with 
anything else, but only because God: has arbitrarily willed the com- 
bination. Malebranche’s view of the relation is precisely the Platonic 
view, expressly denied by Thomas, that a man is “‘ a soul using a body 
as an instrument,” though, naturally enough, he cannot say that it is 
Thomism which he is combating. In fact, Malebranche really goes 
much further in the direction of a so-called ‘“‘ dualism ” than either the 
Augustinians or their far-away master, Plato. The phrase commonly 
used by the Thomists to express the Platonic theory from which they 
dissented, that ‘‘ the soul is in the body as the seaman is in his vessel,” 
cannot be called a fair summary of the teaching of Plato, but it is a 
fair version of the doctrine of the Entretiens. And I believe any 
reader who attends carefully to the passages in which Malebranche 
insists on the radical incompatibility of the “‘ modalities of extension ” 
and those of the soul, will see that it is throughout the formula 
that the soul is united to its body as form to matter that is being 
attacked. (A minor indication of the real object of the polemic is 
the repeated assertion that ‘‘ angels” can influence bodies directly, 
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but have no power of directly influencing our thought. This is meant 
as a direct denial of the Thomist doctrine expounded in Summa c. 
Gentiles, iii. 79-81.) I suppose it need hardly be mentioned that the 
‘* intelligible extension,”’ of which Malebranche has so much to say, 
comes again straight out of Platonism ; it is just the avro uéyeBos of 
which we have perplexing notices in Aristotle. 

Manifestly, the occasionalism which is Malebranche’s best-known 
tenet is a direct consequence of these Platonic-Augustinian principles. 
It is an easy and almost inevitable step from the doctrine that the 
sensible supplies only ‘ occasions,”’ not data, for our scientific know- 
ledge to the view that it equally supplies only “ occasions ” to our 
volition, and that the only causal influences which act upon us come 
directly from God. The conclusion had been drawn before the time 
of Thomas, who devotes a chapter of the Summa c. Gentiles (iii. 69) 
to the refutation of the opinion that “no creature has any activity 
in the production of natural effects.”” Where, then, does the Cartesian 
influence in Malebranche come in? I think it may be said that it is 
real, but secondary. Malebranche’s Occasionalism does not owe its 
raison @ étre to Descartes, but it does owe the particular way in which 
it is stated to him. What Malebranche really takes from Descartes 
is a single thesis, viz., that ‘whatever we can think of clearly and 
distinctly without introducing the notion of a second thing can also 
exist independently of that second thing.” Like Descartes, he draws 
from this premise the two corollaries of the unreality of sense-qualities 
and the independence of the different ‘“‘ moments” of time. Occa- 
sionalism does not require either the thesis or the corollaries, but 
the first corollary is a convenience, as it renders it specially easy 
to maintain the position that the “idea of intelligible extension ” 
represents all that is real in the world of bodies; the second, by 
abolishing all real distinction between creation and conservation, pre- 
disposes those who accept it to go the whole length of denying any 
kind of activity to “‘creatures.”’ There is, and Malebranche’s language 
shows that he is conscious of this, a deliberate breach intended with 
the Aristotelian and Thomistic doctrine that all things have a conatus 
towards the attainment and maintenance of their own “ natural 
perfection.” The special line of argumentation adopted by Male- 
branche seems to me to show clearly that he is directly intending a 
polemic against the use made of the Aristotelian doctrine in Thomas’s 
Summa c. Gentiles. I believe it will be found that the Cartesian 
contribution to Malebranche’s thought goes no further than I have 


suggested. He owes to Descartes neither the raising of the problems” 


which he regards as fundamental, nor the type of answer he gives to 
them ; what he does owe to him is a dubious metaphysical thesis 
(and a certainly false account of the Laws of Motion), which enables 
him to give an added plausibility to his conclusions. 

It is worth noting that in the light of these dialogues Malebranche 
rightly avoids an error into which both Descartes and Spinoza fall. 
He rightly denies that we have “clear and distinct ideas of God.” 
Hence from his point of view, a work like Spinoza’s Ethics is bound to 
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be a failure because it starts from the false assumption that the 
“nature” of God can be determined more geometrico. This ought 
to have prevented the blunder of treating Malebranche as a Spinozist 
who has been stopped half-way by theological scruples. Male- 
branche’s conclusions, in fact, mostly follow with remarkable cogency 
from his own assumed premisses. What follows from Spinoza’s 
premisses—I believe it is not always what Spinoza supposes to follow 
from them—is very different, but that is because the two sets of 
premisses are so different. For example, the Spinozistic identifica- 
tion of Deus and Natura, and the whole theory of the “ parallel 
attributes ”’ is excluded directly by the doctrine—a true one, surely—- 
that “infinitely Infinite Being” cannot be “ represented” by an 
** idea.”” When Malebranche says, with reference to an impie, who 
is obviously Spinoza, that he really had no God at all, he is not 
expressing a professional prejudice, but drawing the only possible 
conclusion from the Platonic and Augustinian principles on which 
his own philosophy rests. Spinoza, having the good fortune to be 
denounced as a heretic, has hitherto been a subject of much greater 
intellectual curiosity than the respectable and orthodox priest of the 
Oratory. But I venture to think that the thought of the Oratorian 
is really riper and more profound. The trouble with Spinoza’s 
doctrine arises at once as soon as you ask whether the “‘ attributes” 
have a real or only an apparent distinction. We must be prepared 
to answer the question, though Spinoza himself seems never to have 
been clear about his own answer. If you say that the distinction is 
only apparent, there is an end of all theories of “‘ emergent ”’ evolution, 
since nothing really new “‘emerges”’; if you say that it is real, you 
safeguard ‘‘ emergence ” at the cost of throwing over the “ parallel- 
ism” characteristic of Spinoza. Your doctrine now becomes pure 
materialism, in the correct sense of the word. You have simplified 
the task of the “‘ evolutionist ”’ by making it into a mere description 
of the conditions or materia on which something new has supervened, 
the supervenience being left a pure “ miracle.”’ And, if you still cling 
to the “‘ one-substance ” point of view, there is further in reserve the 
difficulty of explaining how the distinctions of subject and attribute, 
essentia and esse, can be applicable to this single ground of all things. 
You will be driven on, if you think logically, to place the “ infinitely 
Infinite Being ’’ outside all the categories, and then your Spinozism 
will be transformed into a scholastic Theism. Personally, I cannot 
avoid believing that, amid a good deal of confusion and ignorance, 
the realistic reaction is, at bottom, due to a deepened sense of the 
necessity of logically consequent thinking, and that, in bringing us 
up once more against the perennial problem of the reality of the 
universal, it has made the Spinozism of yesterday obsolete, but given 
a new and living significance to the Theistic philosophies of men like 
Augustine and Thomas and Malebranche. 
A. E. Taytor. 


UNIVERSITY OF St ANDREWS. 
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The Practical Basis of Christian Belief. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D., 
LL.D.—London: Williams & Norgate, 1923.—Pp. xxiv +288. 


ProFEssor Percy GARDNER has filled with simplicity and distinction 
the office of President in the Churchmen’s Union. And this is a fact 
of some prominence in a world of which untidiness and the noise of 
the showman are the most popular qualities. Speaking as one of 
the general, I have fled sometimes from my own corner of Vanity 
Fair to the retreats conducted by Professor Gardner, and have never 
returned from them without refreshment and a feeling of gratitude. 
At the same time, it is somewhat unphilosophic to disregard Vanity 
Fair. More light to save us from the next ditch, somebody to pick 
us out, patch us up, and set us on our feet again, and along with 
this the willingness to perform a like kindly office for our neighbour, 
such is the history and the demand of “‘ the many.” How far does 
Professor Gardner’s book answer to this ? It is curious that whereas, 
according to Professor Gardner, “‘ our existing human world is full 
of cruelty and crime, as of noble self-sacrifice,” ‘‘ human spirits 
seem in the spiritist revelations to be often tricky and mendacious, 
constantly foolish and trifling, but seldom seriously wicked ” 
(p. 55). It is the misfortune of inhabitants of the provinces, from 
the zsthetic standpoint of course, that instead of the ‘cruelty and 
crime ”’ with which the centres of learning are filled, they have to 
be content with people who are “ constantly foolish and trifling, but 
seldom seriously wicked.”’ In a word, where does religion come in 
for Vhomme sensuel moyen, the type of which Vico made so profound 
astudy? The answer to that question would furnish a practical basis 
of Christian belief, and I have not succeeded, for the reason already 
indicated, in finding an answer in Professor Gardner’s book. 

The author treats successively of Christian Belief, Personality 
and the Unconscious, the Spirit and Revelation, Christian Ethics, the 
Trinity, Immortality and the Catholic Church. But I do not find the 
promise of the title carried out. To me the significant name should be 
that of an empirical or individualist basis of Christian belief. I will 
take one or two examples. ‘‘ By pursuing the method of empiricism 
I think it possible to present a view of God and the future life”. . . 
(p. 18). ‘*The philosophy or the psychology of knowledge from this 
point of view issimple” . . .(p.21). ‘*It does not follow that because 
there is some likeness between the spirit of a man and a particle of 
radium, that there is likeness in all respects” (p. 26). ‘“‘ The un- 
conscious may be regarded as a sort of protoplasm, out of which the 
conscious spirits of the universe issue, human beings and other 
spirits, and even the Creative Spirit.” Such statements perplex me. 
It was in a state of similar perplexity that I once remarked to Pro- 
fessor Bernard Bosanquet that I despaired of ever becoming a phil- 
osopher because I was more interested in the concrete particular 
than in abstract speculation. He consoled me by suggesting that I 
was precisely on the way to the philosophic business, even if like 
some other people I failed to get there. 
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Now when Professor Gardner not only adopts the empiricist 
philosophy but in his preface speaks of the “‘ conception of Christian 
belief”’ and this in its relation to “‘ recent tendencies of thought,” and of 
his having “ worked on a Kantian basis,”’ he does appeal to the philo- 
sophic method. And I will confess that I have not found it always 
easy to reconcile the different parts of the author’s system. The most 
striking contradiction that occurs to me is to be found on p. 152 with 
the title of the book “‘ Practical Basis of Christian Belief” standing 
above it. ‘‘ It is our one great business to admit through the gate 
of the will impulses tending to good, and to shut out impulses tending 
to evil. And this we certainly cannot do by any inherent power of 
our own.” And yet we are assured (p. viii) that the author thinks it 
** sufficient to start from the practical faculties of mankind.”” What 
value can be attached to the practical faculties of mankind when the 
freedom of the will is denied is a question which can be answered 
only in one way by those who work on a Kantian basis. And here 
I must protest against the assimilation of Croce to James so far as 
the will is concerned. Activity in Croce is opposed to passivity ; 
in James it is opposed to intellect. ‘‘ A knowing, independent of 
willing, is (at least in a certain sense) thinkable. A will inde- 
pendent of knowing is unthinkable.” (I quote Professor Wildon 
Carr’s translation, Philosophy of Croce, p. 104. The same passage 
may be found in Mr Ainslie’s translation of the Estetica, p. 78.) It is 
unfortunate that Professor Gardner has not examined for us the 
idealist revival in Italy. There the man in the street whom Vico 
had inte-‘>reted has been caught up by Croce, Gentile, and their 
followers into a spiritual movement of which the present Italian 
revolution is a symptom. But the political form which applied 
philosophy takes, must not blind us to the meaning of Italian idealism 
for religion. One can begin with popular essays like Croce’s Breviario 
di Estetica—four lectures written for, but delivered by proxy and in 
an English translation, in America, or Gentile’s Problemi della 
Scolastica. The atmosphere is at once changed. Things are once 
more in three dimensions. Ruggiero unkindly says of Harnack: “In 
dealing with religious history (he) is so thorough in his removal of 
all surface matter that we can well ask if anything is left” (Modern 
Philosophy, tr., p. 217). And the modernist movement in England 
has paid altogether too much attention to Harnack. If Professor 
Gardner will allow me to say it, I enjoy and prize those considerable 
elements in his book where I hear him speaking. Yet I resent the 
intrusion upon so fine a mind of the stuff that is advertised as psycho- 
analysis, and also the undue weight which is attached to the un- 
historical speculations of textual criticism. 

That we cannot break off from the man in the street with im- 
punity is shown by Professor Gardner’s comment upon the filial 
relation. We are told that the opening clause of the Lord’s Prayer 
is in this twentieth century “largely emptied of meaning, because 
our ideal of human fatherhood has degenerated. A father among us 
commonly seeks rather to be a friend and companion to his children 
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than an object of profound respect ”’ (p. 182). But the saying comes 
into the memory: “If ye then being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children.” . . . To be a friend and companion, has 
life more than this whether on earth or elsewhere? After all, Pro- 
fessor Gardner is fallible like the rest of us. And if the man in the 
street can—pardon the vernacular !—“ get a bit of his own back,” 
he will feel all the more kindly to teachers who annoy the world 
sometimes by their undoubted possession of valuable information. 

I was impertinent enough to use the phrases “ simplicity ” and 
** distinction ” in speaking of the author. A partial excuse must be 
that he rather keeps in the background his esthetic interests. Since 
Ruskin and his pupils, the restorers of ancient buildings, began to 
deal with our traditions of handicraft, the workman, like Professor 
Gardner, has become shy of expressing himself. In reading this 
book, I am haunted by the memories of the Ashmolean, renewed 
only the other day, and Professor Gardner’s delightful arrangement 
of classical sculpture. The practical basis of Christian belief consists 
in doing or making or creating something in order to reach the Christian 
intuition. ‘‘ He that doeth his will, shall know of the doctrine.” 
Or, in Vico’s phrase, verum ipsum factum, the criterion of truth is to 
have made it. Man is raised above the animals so far as he is a 
creator. Aisthetic is concerned with technique, and through tech- 
nique with the truth. Hence Professor Gardner, the curator of the 
classical collections in the Ashmolean, is of unsuspected importance 
for the author of books upon religion. But how could he speak of 
“‘ a new science, the science of comparative religion’? Vico in his 
autobiography and elsewhere formulates the method of comparative 
religion and history and folklore. 

The reader will anticipate our conclusion. Modernism is based 
upon our intuitions illumined by historical criticism. Neither the 
scientific empiricism of Professor Gardner nor the rationalism of the 
Dean of Carlisle avails for religion against the intuitionalism which 
has been formulated once again by Croce and Gentile, who in this 
respect have been anticipated by English thinkers. And here I 
should like to protest against the omission of Vico’s name by the 
contributors to the discussion of the Italian idealists at Durham. 
It is perhaps too strongly put by Professor Wildon Carr when he says 
that Croce may be said to have rediscovered Vico (Philosophy of 
Croce, p. 94). His name struck me many years ago in the pages of 
J. S. Mill and Mark Pattison. And in 1911 I tried to restate some 
of the principles of Vico in a book on Sociology which met with one- 
or two reviewers who recognised my obligations to the Italian 
thinker. I mention this to justify my reference to the modernism 
of Italy which depends upon Vico. So far as I can judge, Italian 
modernism, with its understanding of the Catholic Church, is more 
likely to survive than French modernism so far as it depends upon 
Renan, and English modernism so far as it depends upon Harnack. 

FRANK GRANGER. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NoTTINGHAM. 











